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- This book offets a %aith of suggestions to accommodate a myriad of' teaddsg as 
i(eSi as j^raing styles. The chapters present a healthy balance between practical ' 
anU^hedireticli conce^ of interest to foreign languagev teachers at ^ lereb of 
-^Instru^ltion. * • , ^ ^ 

* ^ The p»ptT% this volufne represent only a sampling of presentations given at a 
i^i^^e joint meetbig of the Central States Conference on the Teachiitg of Foreign 
Languages and the Ohio Modem Language Teachers Association^ The con^rence 
theme, ^^Many gamers, Many Styles^eflects current-4nteFest in student learning 
styles on the parl^ of educators in all oucipfaes, at all levels. Rather than teaching 



for the hypothetical average student, teachers are attempting to adapt instructio;i 
to the needs of the individual, realizing tSm no one method^ technique, or strategy 
insures learning by everyone. * ' » 

V * . * * Madeline A. Cooke 

. , Ptogmm 0utirpenon 

/ ; tm Joint Meeting of Oie 

/ Centrbi States Conference and the 

Ohio Modem Language '^eachen Association 
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Introdurtion \. 



. llen«e,A. Schulz J , 

\ State tJni^ertity CoUcjge of liJew York Buffalo ^ 



Edjicators have m^de greit strides ia acquiring knowledge, in analyzing, classifying, 
and systematizing it, in defining disciplines, in establishing educational objectives, 
and iA constructing model curricula. But the basic stumbling block, the persistent 
troublemaker,. in our neatly concejyed systems remains, ironically, the human 
Icamer-the person for whom those efforts are intended. As G^e has stated, "The 
only reality, or integrity that a discipline has lies in the human competencies of the • 
• * learner and in his subsequent attaiprrtents.^ } 

' Whik every individual shares numerous traits with other members of our spe- 
cies- and progress^s^rpugb/many common and generally 'predictable stages of^de- 
vclopmcnt, each learner rer^alns-unique in personality and in ways •f acquiring and ♦ 
retricviiig information. ^ - ^^^n*^;;^ ^ 

J Is there any teacher who has notT^t-oiie^timeior another, been amazed, dis- 
couraged, challen^d, frustrated, overwhelmed, W.delighfed by the <iivc^ityx)f - 
human natu^ he or she facesi in every classroom? We are often struck by4hc reali- 
zation that there is no single^ way to appeal to all students.or to guarantee" that 
of them will achieve a given objective. Even if on Mondaj/ Ve insist, by criU^if^ 
referenced mastery^esting, that all students b^able to conj^g^e the verb "to have^,** 
. wt cannot be certain that John and Mary will be able to remember and reapply that 
kno^dge on Friday wh^n we^ might want^ introduce the perfect tense. - 

Th6 teaching profession has long recognized the need to individuaUze instruc- 
tion. Teachers have de^rtcd considerable effort to adapt gbals, environnwnt; and 
th^ pace of learning to indivjdual needs and abilities or to achieve con^rii^ goals 
through a variety of offerings geared to individual students' interests. Tim nwd to 
adapt instruction to' the leamer-the need tp personalize leaming-r^mjiii^^ para- ^ 



••V5M»T««"""" ^*«'» offofiMl eduation. Centufy-pld-attcmpts to use a re-- 
"Sne^xiuTt and adapt the leanwr to tl» instituaoM (while admittedly very ef- 
flcieat toAeory and successful for many learners) have led to' greafclosses in human 
potential. Too many of our students do not becoihe vAiit theyarj capable of be- . . 
coming; too many do not gain the knowledge, skiUs, and attitudes we at- 
tempt to teadi. ^ , o 1 J 
ThB vdumeV title mentions the two^iKiaLfoinponente-liarnmg Styles and 
TeadrinfrOptions-virtiich need=4or-t)rcoSdered in our efforts to personalize m- 
stnicdoiv We need^ to diagnose individual teaming sty tes.and strategies to determine 
how a stttdcn! learns most effectively. A^so, we must develop appropriate teaching 
opticms (induding content, objectives, materials, techmques, and learning enviroft- 
ments) to faciUtote optimum" learning for e'ach teamer. ■ - 
Several systematic attempts it defining and measuring'teaming styles-have al- 
' ready been made iid have gained wide attention in Hie recent past. Hosenfeld has 
written a thorough review of the existing literature on the topic and summarizes 
work by pioneers in the field.*. . • , 
A student's learning (or cognitive, or conceptual ttyte) can be defmed in briet . 
IS. the way an individual leams best, considering a number of relevant factorr, such 
u pre^ferred environment, emoUonal and social setting, ne<^d for structure, cultutti 
influences, preferred sensory mo^aUties, reasoning patterns, and memory factors. 
Some of the procedures devised fbr fneasuring the ways.people learn best are v6ry< 
complex, taking into consideraUoti as many as forty-ono separate variables. Often ^ 
• trained cvaluatOr u tieeded to sCore such tests. As Helen Lepke (Chapter Two be-^ 
low) cautions, procedures for reliable asseument of learning differences may not 
yet be ready for vride-^cale utiUzation, especially since teachers lack the- n«ce»ary , 
tpdning for tfiis task an4since we-haye iot yet identified and tested suttable sfrate- , 
gies for meeting particular learning modes: Neverthetess, classroom teachers do 
need to develop a sensitivity to Ithose behavior^ characteristics of students whidi 
can be utilized in«achieving our instructional gods. 

This book contains a representative sampUng of the papers presented at th* 
1977 joint meeting of the Central States Conference and the Ohio ModeTn Language 
Teachers Association. The chapters, deal with many topics-all interrelated by the 
common contem^f .fuiding w|ys to improve instruction, increase learning, and 
make foreign langiwge stud^ mo(e accessible to more students> 

EtereV Nunney considers higher student achievement the major rationafe for ^ 
personalizing language instruction. Instructional success is defuiefl in terms of 90% 
of the learners succeeding on of the evaluations at k 90% level of achievement. 
Tlie author maintains that such 'success can be achieved in a personalizediprogram 
vAiett students' individual cognitive styles are analyzed and matched with appropr^ 
ate instructional strategies. - ' , . • j. 

The chapter by Helen Lepke. reports on classroom research findmgs which mdi- 
ctte a potential for the use of Cognitive Style. Mapping in increasing achievement 
and motivation of foreign languajf students. . ^ , ' 

Based on the hypothesis tliatjleaming processes and patterns of perception used 
to get rawing, rrom'our native tongue also apply to foreign language teaming,- 
Hwiy Heinert has developed an instrument for idfentifying ntodality preferences that 
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cn be easily administered, <corcd,.?nd .interpreted. He explains the procedure. and 
suggests teachdf options for. utilizing the.ihforniatiort'<jbtaihed. ^ v, V 

, FrankMedley discus^ sdmilArities ]X)^\t^ittg%tpkte^ as they pcrtaia to native 
language and fprmgn lan^ge. reading: Ite sugge^s^a tjvce-^t^p approach to readirig I' 
instniction, including readiness, gui(laiiqp,"and coPiprtlieAs^on activities. ♦ - 
^ Laura Heilenman examines the.piot^.crfvocabuisiry Jc5^h^ She points out - 
that information overioad and lUffl^ ponst^ts in the aWrj|e l^guage classroCm 
it inefficient to avoid direct 'tra^atii^ ahd^^ sf^ents aiit^matibdly use 
their native torfguc ds an mteritiediafy tonKitA^jl^^i^ilread/ meaningful: #Sev 
techniques are offered fof^ using the Jeamers' trandiling tendencies as a supportive 
meaiis in vocabulary Icanflng.^ * . . ' ' 

The chftptcr by Bruce Beatie and Jose Labrador describes ajystematic method 
of using videotaped commercial fdms to teach vocabulary and structural f^aturei of 
the Urgct language. ' V ^ ♦ • 

Anthony Jung presents an excitipg interdisciplmary Intems^oa^ Studies bp' - 
tion which emphaaaes the value of interdepartmental cooperatioh. ; 
' ^ Donna Sutton describes a successful individualized, upper-level high school pU}- 
gram. She explains the theoretical frame>vork which.led to' its conception and im- 
j^irientation. ' ' ' ^ ' '\ . 

Judith Morrow and Lorraine Strashefip feel that teachers too often devise and 
use supplementary materials haphazardly, without deai^toectives ^ without con- 
sidering ^ow ihfi extra activities will fit into the ^readjpimited tinie^ivaflable for 
instruction. The authors 'maintain tKarthe only vaUc™Uionale fM^su()plernenting 
the text is to help students achieve the specified aims aiy^jeetiwfof the course. 
TWy offcf a wealth rf>f supplementary activities which can be irtilizcdMh meetii\g 
learner rtecjds. , , * 

jDlaudia Edwarda presents a Latin' in Language Arts (ULA) program which was ^ 
developed an4 tested witli ,the support of an ESEA Title IV Innovative Education 
'Grant. Although the^ obje^cUves and materials deal with Latin only, such a program 
could be easily generalized and adapted to 'other Coreign-languages in any elemen- 
tary curriculum. - ' * 

Wilga Rivers pWints out that language pattemr whidi^'eome "naturally"^ to a 
speaker in his moSier tongue may not be "normal'' in ^neither language. She . 
recommends ^that. we seek n^Uiral language use ouUidc thr classroom in inforrpd 
^al interaction and 'break inH^it traditional dlassroom/itudent-tea^er relation- 
ship by taking advantage of ihfi students* personal inter'est^ andpreotcirpatiops. 

Elaine and Mid^ael Horwitz emphasize the»importance oTempathy in develop- ^ 
ingcohimunicative competence in the^ native as weU as in the Ipreign language. They 
t>ropose strate^es for clarification, content reflection, ;ind f^Wing^reflection w^h* 
might aid in clarifying the meaning and intent of messages aiid'help^td reduce cul-' 
tural stereotypes, thu§ increasing the cominunicative effectiveness of the student, 
the teacher, and the culture bearer. ^ < ^ 

The chapter by Elizabeth. Lcemann and Lynn Wavf rly describes a course'for he* 
'"'pnungcollege foreign language students which emphasizes <:ommunicative language 
use in^4^ classroom, Al^ough ifo empirical data are presented^ substantiate the 
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effettiveneii of thl^pro^raK their approach ^pgest^ a valid option for some 
of •oor students. • • • « , * ' 

Alan'Gatt^nd Nancy Hunlbach have WritJtcn t thorp^gh primer for the teacher-^ • 
photographct who, wishes to make'his oriicr^own^dildes to. illustrate the culture aijd 
civiliwtion of the t«get Iti^age country, 

- KatMeeQ Bdytdn's c)iapter dbe$ not jxct^ fit Within the parameters set l^the 
title of <ib Volume. Hdicver, h« suggestions of strategies for Nihility apd stM^nt 
lecndtmi^ntior.post-'Secondaiy Umgi^ programs present many options for bring- 

;in^ our ^fqsis md expertise to tHe attention of the public. At a time when our pro- 
fe^flid sulrvivai is thmatened by low earolfanents an^ retrenchment, her message is 
atiBirfyfoiie«. ^ ' - Y ""^ ' ^ 

j|t|l |>^sonal^^n Ui leoi^ext of a m^ass education <^tem will probably 
always iemafih' anAmcealiz^ i^al. The eluive comb^atii^'df factors which 
make each of^us unique /uid >#uch cpntrfbbte/to wHat, why /how, when, and' ^Jk^ 

^ where we Icam ^ never be c^r^i6\)t p^ctab'K' But t^ search for $ystematic>^llflH 
ways of diagnosing individui^ differenisrt ?md for efPcfcftiye optioils t6 acconunodate 
th^ differenfces must proceed in drder to' make education more accessible and 
more ^nefidal to a^ate^ pro|ortion of our students. We hope that this->;olume 

' wiitW^*a useful source of information Aid ideas which, will give encoUrai^cment to' 
cofttinik the search. ^ - . 
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1 . Robert Gagn^/ The Condtfioris of Learning, .second edition (New York : Holt; 
Rinehart and Winston, l-977i. p. 244. , 

2. Carol Hosenfeld, "The New Studemt Role: Individual Differences and Implica- 
tions foUpatruction," pp. 129-68 in Gilbert A. Jarvis, ed., Perspective: A New 

• FreeifoiMSkokie/m.: National Textbook Company, 1975). , % . 

3. . See Figure 1, "Educatioftal Cognitive Style MKp," in chapter one by Dciek N. 
'Nilftifeyv: , * ^ ' . ^ 
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Educational 
jtiitive 

ACasis for Personalizing 
^jpForeigh Language Instruction 

Derek N. Nunney 

G>ixmiuaity Coiiege, Michigan i ^ , 



. ' Improving the quality of instruction has been a major focus for many teachers apd 
V, rescirchers during the past century. The search for improvement has been acceler- 
ated by the impact of science and technology. We have witnessed the individualiftd 
, instruction movement^ the counseling movement, and the team-teaching movement, 
• to name but few of the attempts designe^d to upgrade the qualify of education. ' . 
Many of these changes have inflilbnce^ foreign lan^a^e teaching. But ||1 too 
often, as wp attempt t6 brijig ficw appr6aches to the classroom, we have been un- 
able to match the individual stu'dent with the appropriate prescription or method of 
teachlhg. Some ''innovations,** such as language labs or progtamme^d instruction, 
have l^n used for all students. Not surprisingly, this*wholesale application has re- 
'sidte^ in failure for ;nany learners. 

The lack of a systematic approach to determine th( way in which students learn 
b9i been a major handicap for educators. This has been compounded l>y our in«« 
ability. to define clearly those methods and techniques which are neeied to deal 
'with specific learner characteristics. - , ^ 

The purpose of this^ article is to ac^iaint the foreign la^guag^ educator with the 
concept of Educational Cognitive Style vAdch can give us some valuable insights 
jnto individual learner characteristics ^nd resulting instructional^needs> f he pBptx 
' *pre|etits some of the assumptions thaVcan be used as the basis for designing person* 
^ aHzed educational f)rograms in which higher levek of achievement can be antici- 
pated for all students. ^ * . 

Understanding how students gain oev information^^assess it, and program it in. 

ERIC . • ^ • . . 
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tbrir own bniM muit become, one of the major dimensions of foreign language in- 
itnictioa. fteic hunu^p procwses (om the basic structure of Educatioy^G^gnitive 
Style «*ich determiflcs how a person learns or formulates conccpU. I^owing stu- 
jdenU* Cognitive Styles helps us decide , for example, whether they \vill I* successful 
ki snalteraap interaction sessions rather than in a lecture or in programmed in- 
struction* Furtlfccrmore, we can determine .if they are orderly, systematic thinkers, 
fieftr a more^umtructured approadi to learaing , or whether they choose corabina- 
l|M of these and other modes of jinderstapding. The tedinique used to determine 
afS^tv^ ^ is known as 'Xc^tive Style Mapping."^ ^ 

Tte inUddiiction of ^Educational Cognitive Style as one ofthe.EdiiMtional Sd- 
encet by Hill* has provided a comprehensive conceptual framework within which , 
QfcBw ideas can be developed and mtegrtfted with previoud/ accepted concepts. 
Within the context of substarrtial searches for increased efficiency in education. 
Costive Style Mapping has been introduced as a basis for greater flersonalfaition , 
of insUucticm leading to successfui^achievement by students at all leyeb offdutt- 
jtiooai development^ ^ - " 

* Educational G)gnitive Style 

An ipdividual's Educational^Cognitive ^tyle is a description of the way he or 
the seeks meaning from the formalized structure of « forei^ laiiguage. The "style" 
^ of an individual encompasses rtumerous dements which C2n be identified through 
obwvation of behaviors in learning situati&hs, interviews, questionnaires and tests. 

These elements are displayed as an Educationai Cognitive 5tyle Map (see Figure 
1) which jpresents a picture or profile of the variety of modalities students can pot- ^ 
kbly use in the learning process. Injt^iis sens*, an Educational Cognitive Style Map 
is much the same .to the foreign Ungiiagc teaichcr as an X-ray is to a medical doc- 
tot. Analysis of the map reveals thos? cognitive style elements which constitute a 
**miqc^" oripnUtion for each studenV These elements form tt| basis for prwcribtog 
p^scntation methods for the materials which the student islo understand. It must; 
be pointed out "that we can an^thust also write prescriptions designed to augment^ 
• areas of weakness shown by elements which constitute a "minor" or "negligible^ 
orienUtion for the student. • 

This two-dimensional use of thf Educational^Cognitivc Style Map-to prpwaibe 
for achievement and to pres<?ibe for augmenUtioh -demonstrates the plasticity and 
changing strengths of an individual's Educational Cognitive Style elemente. What 
is more, the considerable range and variety of students' individual Educational Cog- 
nitive Styles, as revealed by their maps (e.g., sec the three maps in Figure 2), under- 
» scores the need to develop personalized foreign language programs if the perfor- ^ 
maiice goal ii to be a 90 percent success rate by ail atudents. I . 
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GlooBary : Educational Cognitive Styl^Mapping Elements 
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A 

L SYMBOLS AND THEIR MEANINGS 

Two typA of .symbols, theoretical <c.g., words and numbers) and qualitative 
(e4., teoiory, i^ogrammatic, and codes), are aeated and used by individuate 
to acquire kaowledga tnd derive meaning fromjheir environments and per- 
acmal experience«!^Theoretical symbob differ from qualiUtive symbols in that 
the thaoketical symbols present tb the awareness of the individual something 
different from that which the symbols are. Words and numbers are examples 
<rf theoretical symbols. QualiUtive symbols are thpsc symbols which present 
and thai represent to the Awareness (rf the individual that which' the symbol 
k. (Fee]iiv>r commitments and values are some examples of the meanings 
conveyed by tl^quahtative symbols.)'' * . t 

ltVL>-Tlieoretical Visual Lmguktics-ability to fina meaniiig from words 

you see. A n»jor strength in this area indicates someone who leads with 
. t better than average 'degree of comprtfheniioiL ^ 
^ T(AL)-Theoretical Aodhoiy Unfoiitica-ability to acquire meaning through 

IfMring spoken words. 
T(VQ)-Theore4cai' Vintal QnantiUtive-abilty to acquire mearung in terms 

of numerical symbols, relationships^and measurements. 
T( AQ)-1*eofetic*l. Auditory <|lbi6ta^ to fmd meaning in terms 

of num^ical sy mbok, relatidhships, and roeaJUrements that are spoken. 
The five quahutive'symbols associated with sensory stimuli are:' 
Q(A)-Qw^liM^^^^^~^^^^>' to perceive meanuiyhrough the senae of 

heii^ A major strength id this area indicates atimty to distinguish be- 
• * tween.souads, toAes of music, and other purely sonic sensatio^. 
Q(0)'QQali^tive Olfactory-ability to perceive meaning through the sense of 
^mell. ^ ' - - 
^P>.^)ualiUtive Savory-ability to perceive meaning by the sense of taste. 

Chefs should haye highly dev^eloped qualitative olfactory and savory abil- 
ities: 

Q(T>-Qua]iUtive Tactfle-abilit^ to perceive meaning by t^ sense of; touch, 
^temperature, and pain. 

Q(V)-QQaUtative'Visaal-^ability to perceive meaning through sight. 

The qualitative symbols that are programmatic m nature are: 

(^PfO-QuaUUtive Praprioceinlv* (Ffaie)-ability to synthesize- a number of. 
* .-symbolic mediations into a performance demanding monitofing of a com- 
plex task invoWing^ small, or fine, muscul^iurjc (e.g., playing a musical in-^ 
strument, '^pewriting); or into an immediate awareness of a possible set 
of interrelationships between symbbhc niediations, i.e., .dealing with 

^^••«gns." ^ • " 

Q(PG)-Qttalitatiye ProiMiocejirtlve (Groaa)-ability to synthc^ a number of 
symbolic mediations into a perforate demanding nipnitoring of a com- 
plex task invoWing Urge, w gross, Wsculature (e.g,-» throwing a ba^ball, 
skiing). 

Q(PDF)-0«alltative Proprioceptive Dudral (Fine)-^ predominance of right- 
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eyed, right-handed |nd rtght-f6ote) tendencies (a typically right-handed 
person) ivhilc synthesizing a nurnb^ of symboUc mediations into a per- * 
formance demanding monitoring of a complex task invohring .small, or 
fine, moacuktwe (eg., writing right-handed). , 

Q(FDG>- teilitati?e ftbprioceptiTe Dextral (Groa)-a predominance of iight- 
eyed^ ^pl-hand^ and right-foot^ tendencies (a typically right-handed 
person) while synthesizing a number of symboUc mediations into a . per- 
formance demanding monitoring ,of a cbmplex t«ik involving large, or ' 
groifii, musculature (e.g«, throwinga baseball with t^ right hand). 

Q(f KF)-QiiaMtatfre PiroprioceptiTe Kbiematics j[Fine)-«ability to synthesize 
a number of symboUc mediations into a performance demanding the use 
of fine musculatitfe while monitoring a complex physicaT activity invohr- 
^ ing motion. '/ 

Q(FKG)— Quafitatire ProprioceptiTe Kinemftlica.(GrbaB)— ability to synthesize 
a number of syinbolk mediations into a perfornumce demanding the use, 
of gross musculature whil^ monitoring a complex physical activity invohr- 
^ ing motion. , 

Q(FSF)-QualitatiTe Ftoprioceptire Sinimal (Fine)— a *predi)minance of left- 
eyed, left-handed and left-footed tendencies (a typically Ueftrhanded per- 
son) While synthesizing a number of symbolic mediations, into a perfor- 
manqe demanding monitoring of a complex task involving j^olall, or fine, 
musculature (e.g., writing left-handed). \ 

g(FSG)— Qiualitathe PropfiocfptiTe Sineetigl (Gron)-a predominioce of left- 
eyed, leCt^nded and left-footed tendencies' (a typically left-hlcnded per-' 
son) w^e synthesizing a number of symbolic mediations iifib a^f>nf onn- 
ance demanding tnonitoring of a complex task invohring large» (n^^gross,' 
musculature (e.^, throwing a ba3eball with the left ha^). ]y^^ * ^ ' 

•(K^FMl*»»l*^tiTe ProprioceptiTe Temporal (Fai^)-abil!ty to .^mhcsizeyv.^^ 
number of symbolic mediations into a gerformince demanai:n|4&e hse of ^' 
fme mtuicuUtUre while monitoring a complex physical activity involvi^ 
timing. ^ ^ ^ • • o ^- ' 

Q(PTG)-Qi|alitative Frbprioceptire Tenqmal (Gro«)^bint^ to synthesize a ' 
number of symbolic mediations into a performance demanding the use (}f 
gross musculature while monitoring a comple;^phy^l activity involving 
timing. ' • / 5»^#.^ ^ * 

The remaining ten qtialitative symbok asso9Ufted with cultural ^pd^ are de- ^ 

fmedas: 1. ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

' (KCEM>-QufliUtlve Code Empathetic-s^nsitivity to the feelings of -others; 

ability 'to put yoursdf-in another peon's place and seo^things from his 

point of view. * ' / 

Q(CES)— (}aalitative Code Esthetic— abij^ty.' to ei^oy the ^^^u^yof an 'object ^ 

or an ideS. Beauty in surrounding! well-turned phfjpe^ireajfLpreciated^ 

by a person possessing a nugor str^fgin in this^area. ^ 
Q(CET)--Qtelitative Code Ethk-<^iilmitment to a set of valujps, a^group of 

prindples, obligations and /or duties. ,Thif commitment neednot imply 

mcnrality. Both a priest and a^ criminal may be committed to a s^ of 

▼ahiei'aithouigh the 'Nahies" fflty be decidedly different. 

/ ^ *^ -v . . ^- . ' - ^^^^ 
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<2(PHM)itilatiff Co<MUtr|Diik-ibitity to^xHImt t detiberate bebairior, 
or i^y a role to produce some parti^^lifeffect on other persons. TUr 
type of pcffm knows how tcr|ul^rrofe expect 
' Q(CK)H8— Code R in eaks a bility to understand, and to commxuncate 
by, jion-linfoistic fuhctioni such ak facial expressions and motions of th^ 
tedy(e.g.,spii]et and features). \ 
-<KCKB)f-Q«dHatif^Code Kinesthetic-ability to perform motor skills, or ef- 
- feo^ muscokr eoordination accofding«toj( recommended, or acceptaUe, ^ 
form (e.g., bowling according to form, or golfing)^ 
q(CrH-Qwlitathe Cadt FroxemksrabiUty to judge the phyncal and so^ia) 
distance^ tlbr the. other ^>erson would permit, betweeQ oneself and that 
other pmon. - ' • 

/ Q(/C8)-Q«afiUtive Code Sytooetics-persoQarinowledge of t)neself ^. \ 
^€T>-0«al£Ufe Code Trmnsactioin^-ability to maintain a posit We com- 
^ 1 municatxve.mteraction n^ch^significantly influences the goals of tl^ p^^- 
sons inrobed in that int^ction (e.g.» a h te s m a n ship). 
Q(CTIi)-QiiaUUthe Code Ttmporal-ahihty to respond or behare aco^ding 
to tine expectations imposed'onlm activity by memben in the roie^ 
assodated^with that activity. * , 

IL tULTURAt DETERHINANtS 

i \ 

There are thr6e cultural detenninajtfs q# fhejneaning of symbols: D indivi- 
• dyatity (I),. 2) associates (A), and 3) family <F). It is trfpjigh Jhese *'deter- 
^ Ottumts'* that cultural influences are brought to bear by the, indtviduai on the 
mesLoinp of symbols. ' 

I— Individoalltyr-Uses one's own interpretation as an infhienqe on minings 
of symbols. » * . * , ^ 

I ' A-rAseocitea-Symbolic meanings are influeribed bygone's peer groUp.. * 

F-^Family-Innuence of members ,of the. family, dr a fci^ close personal 
friends, X>n the meanings df syfabols. » > * * 

m. liODALrritSOFINFE^^NCE 

*fhc' third set of the caijesian product indicating cognitive style inchidcs ele- 
ifaents -which indicate the individual's modality otinference-, i.e., the foqn of 
isiferencehe tend^tbuse.- , ^ 

li-^lfa^iitiide-a form' of "categorical reasoning" that utilizes norms or catc^ 
goncal classifiCitions as the basis for accepting or ];^ecting an advanced 
hypothesis. Persons who need to define things in orddr to understand 
^ the«» reflect this modality. - * . ' '* 

D-DiffeiencerrThis paUem^siiggests % tendency to teason in terms of one-to- 
one contruts or comparisons of selected eharacteristics or measuremen|s. 
Artists often poss^ this modality as do creative writen and musicians. 
\ R-Relatiomhip^\tus modality mdiottes the ability to synthesize a ntunber df « 
dimehsions or inddehts into a unified meaning, or through *tndysis of a 
situation to discover its component parts. Psyc^trisU fluently employ 
tl|s modality of relationship in the process of psychoanalyzing a cHent. 
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L-^Aj^ralMl-if the modiilty^Df inference employed by an individual who- 
uses all three of the naodi^jties noted above (M, D, and R), giving equal 
jweight. to each in his 'reining process. Individuals who employ this 
' nipdality tend to ihalyse, Question, or, in effect, appnuse that ^hjch is 
under consideifttiQcti^ ttle process of drawing a probability conclusion. 
K-Dedncthe— indicates;.* deductive reasoning, or the Term of^lo^cal ^o^f 
^ used in geome^. or that employed in syQo^sticf exiling. 

IV. EDUtATIONAllifEMORY 

Y denotes the educational oSemory set. ^ ^ « 

FN denotes thjerfuncticm sub-set. , * , 

ANindicates.the elemttnt of association in that sub-set, 
RC the element of recogmtion, ' • * ^ 

RT the; elemfcnfof retention, ' » 

RL the element of recall in the function sub-set. 
• CONC indicate* tta^ ppncem sub-set. ^ ^ ^ . ' 

frN denotes the persons element in the sublet of ^nccm, ^ 
PC denotes the ^lejnent of processes, ' 
FT denotes the element of properties in that sub^. ' , ^ 

COiW reprceents the coadi^onWb^t! ' \ \ 

AS denotes the element of assimilation in the sub^set of conditions, 

R$ the element of repression, 

AT the element of attendance in that sub^t.^ 



Pmonalized Foreign Language Instruction 

^ - ' ' ' ' • * 

•N^ipMCnalized iiutruction is dchiied as that Torm of presentation of a fon%n 
language knowledge area to an individual which will result iii at least $^90 percent 
level of fiucccssftil attainmcnt*of the skill pr kpowledgc by the person. Thrassump- 
tionpare: ; v 

l>y that each individual searches for meaimig, or learns, in his own unique 
/ tlfay or styler * ^ 
* 2) 'that it is possible Xo determine which elemeilts of a person's Educational 
J Cognitive Style have enabled himtp succeed in the past ; ' ^ ■ \ 
3) that 90 ^percent of aU individuals can and have Ichieved at a 90 percent 
^ level of SMCce^ in certain mformal and/or forfnal educational settlhgs of 

* their choicis; ^ , ' 

A) tliat it u possible to match individual's Educational Cognitive Style to 
. aforift of pres4»itatioAor nlode^-of understanding in order to produce a 90 
^1-. p<^cent achievement level; and * * ^ 
5) that an ed)}cated person is one who h&s devebped perceptual, cultural, 
. ini^Breotiat, and memory skills so that he or^ she is able,to use theoretical 
and qualitative syn&btols to search for meaning in all experiences. 
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Ckarty. t^^jdc^ of foitigb language programs can be f^cflitated once wc 
\ ksum the olT^ ^ or task and the C<^tive Styles of the students. 

^ iWc now know that some Cognitive Style elemenU cart observed oi "mapped" 
n ' la order to determine \»*ether the student ao^uires knowledge 6i skills bwtJhrotJ^„ 
1 I) kfture^tscussion, 2> film, 3) iiidependent ftudy. 4) seminars. 5) programmed in- 
^ .itniction, 6) peer tut wing, or ^scpfc other ftitf^ 
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' ^ •ff^*"^' *« ^ determine whether the stutjeiit/benefits, for ex- 
ample from 1) tab practical experiences before theoretical expknations. or vice 
' wrt,; 2) repeated listening ta tapes; 3) observing the total task pr skill fust, before 
^LZ. • learning components; 4) Qomparing and contrasting ilif- 

fiwent,*^y, of accompUAing theiask or-skiin 5) reatog through the instructions 
ttst; or 6) talking through the skin requirements. 
. M of *e.e legitimate «.ay, in which peopte learn. Some peopk use' one or 
methods exdusively, whUe others can adjustor adapt<to whatever way informa- 
tK» B presenfeA This often depend^ on the nuhiber of elements that have become 
•part'Of the m(Hvidual's Educational Cognitive Style. 

Eisentially.Jn afl of these situations we need to know what makes people sue- 
c^. What ptrtumlar strengths do they have that-produce their "style pfVcUeving" 
-thek Cogmtive Style? And. furthermore, we need to know-whether it is poSble 
to select or develop groups of studente whose "collective feogm'tive style" wiU'en- 
awe tfcemto be highly productwe or creative. ' * ^ 

• * . » " " 

-"--^ Rationak'for Projecting a 90% AcWevement Level 

* 

Id relation to a student's fuWe educational achievement, the normal curve of 
datnbution has been used by manyneache^s. as i predictive device. It has"been used" 
todetermme a student's cunent achievement. It has also been used to saeen stu- , 
aents in or out of educational programs based oo "cut ofT' scores for passing and 
acceptance in many phases and facets of educatioA. In 'the latter ciHe, the assump- 
tton has presumably been that for some students positive changes in the future aiT 
at best, highly unlikely. ^ • , 

Critics have called for the discoirtinuation of testing practices designed to pro- 
<hu»^whidi is then used to esubjish discrimination curves. ■ 
. JI^ Po^tion^takcn here U that we can effectively use tiie normal curve of dis- 
Uftjition to determine the relatiV* status of an individual prtor to the writing of an 
ejjcational presci^tion. Invariably. ^oup performance Mid/or' achievement datt* 
wai yield a distribution o^gores showing real differences which can be projected as 
a nounal ,curve,:',^However7bK jssumptio n made here is that positive chang^ can 
occur among the; Ipwef achievers resulting in a significant change in Uie distribution 
curve. This Is also described as augmenUtion of the students' Cognitive Styles 

Operationally, it is assumed that the i»erformance goal of km instruction^ unit 
it met when 90 percent gf the students achieve at a 90 percent'level of attainment 
on 90 percent of the tlemonsirations and/or tests. This means that the graph dis- 
Pjvmg the test scores will sho,^ a skewed curve.wherein 90 percent of the scores " 
wfllbemthe A-B range . <SeeF«iire 3.) / 

Obvidusly. in order to meet a 90 percent success performance goal', a detailed 

educational task to be accoihpUshed must pre- 
vW*"* °f ' prescription of learning activities. 

Tfi^aition that a 90 percent level of achievement should be the goal of ed(^^ 

' . 22 ' . / 
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i Foreign Langif||^Jbistruction 

lt6oU in the'early pronouncemenU of Watson^ and later of Bniner.* 
mnev ' and BlSom.' In his experiments! work, which was related to 
vrtion and behaviotilm, Watson indicated his beUef in educational de- 
through training programs which were appropriate at certain stages ot 
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. . : Pufuing this position, ^d foUowing (he Woods Hole Conference durmg which 
35.dS.schoCand educators reviewed the purpose and pr^** tl^Z' 
BmwTconduded. "We begin with the hypothesis that any subjec^can be tau^ ef^ 
feXly^ some inteUecSally honest f<Am to any child atW»^ of.de^^op- , 
™«t No evidence exisu to contradict it; considerabl/ endencc is bemg 
^d that suppqijs it."' The search for such an inteUectually honest method ha. 
characterized much of the educational innovation during thu century 

FoUowing Skiniier's work in the introduction op»ogrammed^mstructior, 
Ofkih^Shed a 90 X 90 criterion^for accepUnar^ programmed instructional 
^ta^il AirForcetrainlngprograms." This was adopted by Numiey« 
aad used as a basis for projecting the Normal Curve of Achievement. 

Rationak for Alternative Modtes of Understanding 

• The developmwt of many different "metho<Is" of presenting "J"^?*; 
. to stutnu ha. ted to mlmerous studies designed to deterrfune which meA«l U 
•^fcJtrio! Interpretations of the results have been mirieadingin term, of educational 
Si^»^^todividual studenu. *IcK4a<*ie ^unm^ized re^arch daU «id con- 
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du^ that the use of various differqit teaching methods produced "no significant 
in achievement.^? ^Unfortunately, the data analysis does lAt always 
take im account the fact thailn the use^ of different methods where a normal curve 
» developed, only the top 10-20 percent of the studerits do achieve at an A-B grade 
level of perfwmance. - • 
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Comparing tlw four instrucUonal gfoups presented to Figure tt might well 
show 'no significant differeYs" among the groups. However, the assumption 
made here is that the successful students (A-B's> in each of the four groups do dif- 
fer in their Educational Cognitive Style. In other words, the type of Educational 
Cognitive Style needed for niaximumMearning tp occur in a lecture group is differ- 
tnt from that needed for success in.programmed mstrucUon. However, it r^iust be 
noted that a student can be successful in both meAods, lecture or programmed in- 
struction, providing he has the necessary elements in his Cognitive Style and is wiU- 
ing and able to switch his "styk". of learning as needed. 

.To personalize instruction we must have alternative methods to match different 
Educational CogniUve Styles. Figure 5- presents a schematic sunimary of thi^ra- 
+**>n'^le. ', • ' 
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C Design of a Personalized Forei^ Language Program 
iltiUzing Cognitive Style Mapping 

• " ' ^ ' ...j^' 

Tbe efficient design of an instrvfctional program begins with an anaiysi/s of.the 
persons, processes, and properties involved. A first criticai step is the production^ 
of Educational Cognitive Style maps for aU students involved in the program. This 
actnrity entails a variety of mapping techniques, such as the use of inventories, direct 
mcasuremeift, behavioral observations, and interviews. / ^ 

'Analysis of these maps then forms the ba^s, for structuring the. iilltrUctional ' 
processes to be used in order to achieve a^O percent level oC student success. These 
^processes m^t include group work, individual study, television viewing, use of 
audio-tapes, programmed instruction, or any combination of thesQ. Selection of ap- 
proaches wifrbe dependent pn an^Mialysis of the maps of the studervts to be taught. 

Experience has shown that within a group of 3Q students the differences in Ed- . 
ucational Cognitive Style are such that very rarely would one single process or pr<- * 
scription lead to a 90 percent success level. We mightanticipate a need for five or 
six methods, eaCh focusing' on a different set of Cognitive Style elejments. The 
.exact numbers and» range of n^thods used, oC course; depends upon dala derived 
fron^the analysis of the studentV maps. 

The feasibility of increasing personalization of instruction by utilizing Educa- 
tional Cognitive Style Mapping has been demonstrated in numerous research proj- 
ects, dissertations, and' courses. More than 50 .training programs of from one to 
;fi?e days duration have been conducted over a seven year period. Several major 
implementation programs have been condiicted for more than three years. Recent* 
ly, projects have begun which focus on the educationally disadvantaged and adult 
basic education students. « ^ ^ ^ 

ffas^ on the fihdings of these studies, the following assumptions can be made 
in the design of an instructional ^stem utilizing Educational Cognitive Style- 
Mapping: ^ - ' ^ ^ 

CognitivrMyle maps can be geherated^for all students. 
Different mapping techniques will have to be used for different students, ' 
largely dependent on their level of educational develop^menf and the < 
. context^ in which the mapping is effected. , ^ 

3) Analysis of the Cognitive Style maps must precede the design of th^^^ 
training process to be followed. 

4) A heterogeneous group of 30 students wilt need at least five or six alter- ' 
native prescriptions of .methods. 

5) A one-presCTiption system, will rarely be successful for all students in- . 
volved. ' ^ 

6) Teacher-aides and peer tutors can be matched with a student's Cognitive 
• Style. % • 

7) The- teacher's role varies from diagnostician to prescriber to educational 
process designer. 
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gj studies on individual students must be developed in order tb assess 

» 9bt effidency of the presumption and the potential need for change. 
9> Augmentation of Cognitive Style elements is possible, but the ai^ount 
' • of time needed depends upon the^lcvel of educational development^ the 
* element t>«ing augmented^ the digree at motivation* and the establish- 
• ment of realistic p^ormanc^ gpals^ ' 1 ^ 

10) The aevclopme^t of "mapa" of the tasks for which the instruction is de- 
* , < ttgniirf can he accoirtpliahcd iilmy the Cognitive" Sty le elements. 

1 1 ) Matching the ^'style" of th# instni^onal program^ to the "style" of the • 
« student facilitates achievement of a 90-percent success level 

The" auti^r hopes that some of. these findings and assuinptions >vlll serve as 
pi^tical guidelines to forei^ language teachers, cumcuU^ dcfsijners, and material 
developers in thek attempt to ^eag^ and impleynent peSonalized educatiSnal pro- 
^ifnuni in which higher levels of achievement can be made possible 
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Al our students proceed from junior and senior high school to college, the, typical 
spectrum of their general studies cQurses is likely to be a^ continuation of subject 
matter which has been introduced at pFevio\l5Sevels. Thus, even thou^ the in- 
structional setting changes, there is at least the comfort of subject matter contin- < 
/uity. This,%owever, is not the f ase in foreign language learning, no matter at which 
level it may be at^dc^^ to the program. There will be no f;tudeposts or previous' 
points of reference to which our learners may. turn as they begin to grope their way 
through an elusive new subject. ^As the novel experience gradually opens doors to 
the conmiunication medium of a (different speec^ community, it also intiodiices 
different and stunge amendments to the interpretation and-segmentation of reaUty^ 
to Which they have be^ comfortably acci(st(Jmed. The sounds, the grammatical 
n^^, the syntactical framework, a& well a^ the very imagery of the foreign tongue 
are in constant conflict with patterns whichrare firmly embedded/m their conscious-' • 
ness. Attempts to master the new medl^ pass through s^es/Ui which fascination^ 
alternates with frustration^ especially in the largely monomigual and monocultuial 
letting in whidi mqstof ouf learners develop. The problenyis further <iompounde4 
by the heterogeneity among those students ^o participate in a typical beginning 
language program. The wide rangje*of individual Jissiniilulties'stenis not only from 
^fereitoi^ in communicative slulls, linguistic abiliti^, iiitellectual d^wopment, 
and dverall maturity, but equally from tl^e influenqifis of the particular SQcioneco- 
noitiic matrix which molds the leamerlh-his fcMrmath^ years. 
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Given the wide spectrum of ethnic, inteUectual, social, and oti^r di^iimlarities, 
foreipi language instruction continues to face chaUengei which do not lend th»i- 
•elvei to simple answers and aU-encompassing teaching methods. Attempts on the 
put of foreign language curriculum developers to cope with these imponderables 
have resulted in a multipficity of approaches, ranging from inflexible lodisfef) pat- 
tenu to higfily individualized systems of instructioo. ReViewingUie^orvcd per- 
. spectives of this development, Lafayette suggested that 

We have sanit an inordinate amount pf time seeking one (Jprrect approach to 
- teaching fweign languages with the result that every t'en or fifteen ycars-ar new 
aMroacb is introduced and immediately placed at odds against the old. . . . 
Hopefully, the current enroUment and retention problems will suggest to aU 
of ui that the past U not^o be emulated. Rathe^ than pursuing the search for 
the one true faith, we should gather aU that is good from various^past methods 
and entertain the possibility of using differem approach.* with differ, 
ent students.' ' ^ ^ 

Exp*|imentation with diversified methodologies has yielded invaluable insights 
and added rignificant dimensions to foreign language research in recent years. Hqw- 
ever the fact remain* that any^given mode or model of instruction which may do 
wonders for student A may also', for undetermined reasons, priviTnt student B fronj" 
achieving satisfactorily in the same setting. 

In trying to wme to terms with thiS problem, foreign language edu5|tors are 
widely recognizing the need for a major shift in emphasis in.'i^hich the determma- 
tfcn of the most effective teaching apprdach is contingeftt upon the prior determm- 
ation of the most appropriate learning mode to which an indivijiUal might readily 
respon'd. Analyzing 'th^ individual learning styles of the mem,bers of a given group 
should lead'to the selectft»of instructional strategies which offer maximum com- 
patibility with the cognitive styles represented in that group. Such a shift m em- 
phasis f»m ijstructional externals tC tiie internals of a receptive and responsive . 
leamet is partiaiiarly important at a time when foreign language sftidy is trymg to 
reaslen itself in tiie face of a prevailing mood of skepticiaji. 

Recognizing the need, for diagnoang students' teaming styles, Toseph E. Hill of 
Oakland Community CoUege (Michigan)- has developed tiie;*'Cognitive Preference, 
Inventory." The. Invent^ is subdivided intofour interacting parts (or sete) which 
are identified^ fellows': * ^ 

1/SymboUc oriehUtions dealing with symbols and their meaning 
i. Qiltural determinants of the meanings of symbob 
~ 3. Modalities of inferertce • ^ 
4. .Memory concern . „ 

Each of these sets has artelaborate system of code letters to identify the specific 
' componento « elements which'are profiledln the set.^ (Editor's note: See Figure 
1 on page 3 in chapter by Nuiiney.) ' - * 

• 2b ■ ^ 
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Jht flrsi set, (Symbolic OrientatiOT*),. anaiyzes the^eamer's basic cognitive pat- 
ten^nn response to theoretical symbols suc^ as words, numbers, or onomatopoeic 
* meslkges and qualitative symfiols such as sensory nissages, programmatic cues, cul- 
tund codes,^d tife total interplay of dhreraified stimuli. 

The second set (Cultural Determinants) probes into the influences of culture 
upon the ways in whidi the indivi<Jual Xranslates both tliporetical and qualitative 

* symbob in to^ actions and responses. ' The major influences here are the. learner's 
famfly, his associates, and the components of his own individuality all of which 
aie considered l^ey determinarits of the .roks .which the person will rtay. While it is 
r^cogni^ that the relative influence of each detezvmmt wjlLjmy with age and 

, specific circumstances, it is .still postulated that the continuouAiteraction of these 
three influences will ultimately mold the intUviduaTs perception jnd cognition. ^ ' 
The third set (Modalities of Inference?) investigates internalized patterns of 
y learning and inferring. Does thc| individual prefer to think in fixed categories or 
would he rather rely on processes' of differentiation? Is he apt to synthesize multi« 
pie and diver^t relationshfps? Arp his nlodes of perceiving pre-setor do they re- 
^ nvun flrtdble? To w^^0xtent do parental, societal, and cultural determinants in- 
, teract in^'influencing his modalities of inference at any gfveh point? 

Even though the four have separate profiling objectives, they must always 
be consider^ together, sin.ce the}^e fun(^ons of one anotiier. Each set. modifies. 
,4fld qualifies 'the other sets, and it is only b^ viewing all four as a totality that an 
accurate assessment of the learner's cognitive style^xmbe made. More specifically. 
Hill jpterprets a- cognise styJe map as a pictorial version of the way^ in which an 
individual seeks m^aiiing from his environment and his experiences.^ The data ob- 
tained from the fouf sets-are processed through a computer system to ^i*iucc a 
map of cognitive*traits which describes^the diverse ways in which a student te^ds 
seek meaning. .This profile, then, becomes the basis for prescribing one or more of 
the many altenjative methods, or educational prescriptions, ^hich are available to 
the teacher as an educational scientist. _ 

The above described "Cognitive Preference Inventory" was used to determine 
students' learning styles in.an exploratory study conducted at Kent State University 
^ (Ohio) with beginning German students duijng the 1974-75 academic yfear. The 

* nujor objective of the project was to examine any relationships which might exist 
, between an individual's jevel of achievemeht and the compatibility of his cognitiva 

style with th^ particular mode of instruction to which he was exposed. All learners 
. were enrolled in either a lockstep, teacher-centered section or in an individualized, 
self-paced program. ; ^ 

The^Kent State University j^tudy, while exploratory in nature, yielded results 
which demonstrated that there i& a measurable interdependence between the level of 
acl>ievement in beginning German classes and the instructional adaptation to the 
learner's cognitive preferences. 

The adiievers in the lo^latep, or conventional, approach registered the elements 
T(VL), Q(C?S), CKCS). 1^.^ and L (Editor's ngte: For an explanation of the 
» symbols see Glossary: Educational Cogiiitive Style Mapping Elements on page 4 
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to chftite by Nunney.) Tj^ would indicate that members of thu group responded 
to -STwritten word u ejj&ienced both in the textbook and on the blackboard. 
KVb) wUle also relttii* poiltively to the sound, rhythm, and distinctive mtona- 
tiooal 'chawcteriftics of tlje target language Q(CES). The« kinds of tea^imig fcx- ' ^ 
oeriencesweie typical for the cla«room methodology which was applied in the con- 
apprwSwhire more German was heard than in the £Wividuali2ed set- 

• tiaf. AB acWeven in the lodcstep learning environmait were onenfrt towards an 
gothoiitrfigure, F, and the teacher-centered setting of these classes. The fact that 
tfaeae achiewn also registered the element Q(CS) indicates that within the par»- 
meteis of weekly assignments they were able to estabHsh daily goals and coj^te 
the a»toed tasks for themselves. * ' yf 

Alto induded in this group (A adiievers U the R student who reasoifi in terma 
of compiiisoifl and who responds to many examples ilhistratiiig relationships and 
^mihr iW *The L student, also successful in a. (Simventionaljnstructionat setting, 

V k one who is guided by'clteifications, rule8,.dcfinitior^<^erenceyand similari- • 
tik an of wttch played a mqor rote in the teadjing apfrpadies uti^ 
^Tlhe adJievtrs in the individualized mode oHiBtructiQn registered the etemwite 

^WVU A and I They shared a predilection wtth &e achievers in the convAtional 
Jirtions for visual teaming expertences, T(Vt). This would indicate that the indi-. 
vkhiaUzed appro«:h through its Uaming Activity Packets (LAPS) was aWe ^m^ . 
their piefcrence for the vwitten word. But the major difference between the two 
types of a^cvers emerge'd in the Cultural ^Determinants set which probes into s«> 
'<M«id environmental influences. It U here where the achtevcr in the indhadual- - 
iKd program is identified either as a peer-oriented person. A, or as an in^pend^t, 
I who controb his behaviGr tod makes ttedsions on<hi$ own, or both. The indivl- 
dudized program was st^ctured to accomodate both types. While allowing the rtu- 
dent to interact dosely with one or two peers, it also permitted him to work «Wfte 
iB4«thi»ownpace. Results indicated thatwnaximum acWevement in the injivi. 
duaitea group was "shown by those students who had regUtered A ^d I teafaing ^ 

^aIjTu non-achieve'rs are concerned, most of the students in the conventional • 
sections regtttered the etemenU Q(CEM), I, and A. A student who is sensitive to 
the feelings of others, Q(CEM), should theoreticiUy be highly responsive to teaming 

• experiences which indude group work as weU as the vicarious contact with foreign 
culturesand a different scate of values. The presence of thfc Q(CE*e-^Wn«nt among 

• the non-aduevers in the conventional classes may weU reflect the ftict that (l).these 
• students never had an opportunity to wo^k in groups and that (2)Jiltle, if any, cul- 
tural material was tachided in this skill-oriented program. Th^ recurrence of th<l 
and A dementt among the non-adiievea came as no surprise, since their teari^^ 
environment was large-group ortented with Uttte consideration given to the indTvi- ^. 

. dual or to small-gpup interaJTron and peer teaming on a one-toKjne baris. Oriels 

* therefore tempted to' assume ^t these non-achievers might have done better bad 
they been in an individualized environment whidi would have been more com- ^ 
pttlt^ with their preferred teaming styte. 

,?r " • 31 • . 
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Intmstingty enough, non*achievers in the individua 
dqsterr (rf* cognitive-styije elments which could have been i 
idzed thro^ o&er teact^ sfratc^. For exanipk, the I 
autfaoritati^ flgure mi^t have b^n better satisfied 
teacbtf-domiiiated dasffoom. The Q(V) code indicates 

stimufi, sliqh as transparencies, objecu, ahd iMctiircs.wWch 

dhriduaUzed propane A Q(CES) person has a, positive oricAtation toward sound, 
lbythiS,,and sentence fnelody while nhc Q(CT) ihdividuai'tands to communicate 
^poiitiv^ with others and therefore functions weD small-group activiti^. Based. 

• on, these resulU, it^may be conjectured that these studcntt n^t have *had a more 
wccessftil leiming'experience if teaching methods had beed.ejdMoyed,^rtiich made 
ample use of visual stimuli; oral practice, and smafl-group workk 

Although final conclusions cannot be drawn from the reiultt W this one explor- 
atbry faivestigation with a small student sample, it was neverthepss statistically es- 
tablished that tfiere is a demonstrable and significant relationship )^t ween learning 
style and foreign language karmngaduevemeht. , 
^ The Hill instrument used in tlW rcpoctedrstudy is bot one of j 
mecfaanisrta v^Uch have been used to iden^ idiosyncratic cognit 

* , .experiiifentiBg with ffimfs ParagrajA Completion Method, Zamp^^ 

school students in LeveJ*!! Spanish classes wiih high conceptual-l 
dicated a preference, and even a need, for an unstructured environm... 
dqitr with Tow conceptual*kvel scores tended to respond more positivel) 

• ttti^i approach.^ 

The Edmonds l!eaniingStyle Identification Exercise (ELSIE), as described by 
Reinert in chapter three of^ this vohune, operates on the hypothesis th'at'ebch indi* 
» ^ vidua! has been ''programmed*" to learn most efficiently in certain ways and leu so 
in others, and tha^ the person's pattern of internalization of his native tongue will 
^ valid chies to his teaming style in general. The remits, of several studi^ c<m- 
ducted with this instrument show conclusively that ''differences between individuals 
are far more extensWe and mudi deeper than we have frequently imagincd/**^^ 
liar experiments Mth foreign language learning 4tyles have, been conducted 
Q^r instruments and, in some cases, without the aid of any objective 
^ ing device. 

Ih an ext)eriment conducted at Tarrant County Junior Colkge in texas, for in\ 
Itance, studenU of French ^re asked to descri^e^ir own perce^ions of. their 

* preferred kam^ig modes and, on this basis, were offered appropriate Warning op- 
portunitiesl These included large- and small-group sessions^-individUal, selfpaoed 
lattraction, synchronized dide-tape presentations, and work with videotaped ma- 
terials u wen as witii cassette Upe'recordings. When their achkvcment 'levels were 
OMnpared with a control group taught in regularly schedukd audioiingual classes, ^ 
si^iUkaatly hi^er perfornumce icores were registered by the experimental group, 
b addtion, enroUnmt in French increased more than 60 percent over a one-year 

•period.* ' * : 

Exploiing the potential of the unstructured intervkw as«a major analytical 
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tool, Hot^W found foreign language itudenU at various levels most resw»ive1p 
•d£-»alyii *«le petfonning tome of the tasks wbidi required in tKfe foreigt 
immum daiiroom. Results obtained in this fashion indicated that individual learn, 
fall pieferencefl vrtnch appear similar on the surface turn out to be quite dissimilar 
OOPS the kiquiier probes deeper into the lecesses of individuality and i^otivation. 

In leant years the foreign language profession has become increasingly dis- 
turbed by the Mgh mortality rate vAich continues to plague foreign language pro- 
Bum. Although current >Mearch on cqmitive style may lead to greatej insighu ra- 
te what makes the individuk learner tidCf^ould be premature to expect an un- 
n^^te pmaaa from theie Acent explorations. Much as the average foreign lan- 
maoe teacher may welcome arJv intelligible Vrint-out of the inner workings oYm 
rtSents, he still mustcontend with a compkx agent in the utilization of such dat»^ 
himaeif. His previous liainir« in fsreign language methodology has very probab^- 
been^ Hiade<|uite or along the routes of the then prevailing school of thou^t. It 
would lte,«nrealistic to expect the teacher, without further training, to take each 
one of itudente cheerfully by the hand and successfully lead.him.td the one pre- 
ioiptioo best designed to cure his indivau»l woes. The caU U, therefore, notonly • 
for a new focus oif the individual learning preferences of our students, but equaDy 
•o-oQ the identification of i^aching strategies which wifl be compatible with those, 
ncuning preferences. Onc% this double objective can be realized, the, result may 
weQ be a hi^t level of achievement and an improved motivation forteammg a, 
■foreign language; . . . ■ i-^. 
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Let's begin this presentattion with a : 
^statements is tnie or false: ' ' 



t quiz. Decide whether each of the* follow- 




1 . ^One picture is wort^ a thousand vJ^prds. 

2. One learns by doing. 

3. ^ Since tUfis is the TV generation, Iddl today need plenty of visual stimulL 

4. The qmckest way to menu>rize * of words is to write caq 
times. ' ^ 

♦ 

By now it must be apparent that this 

pf these statements is sometimes true, sonle 

another each of these claims has been sta 

Based on a study conduced in the Edmondi 
\ past several years^ it has become increasingly a 
ling technique equally effective for every studi 

iduals is much greater than we have ever admitl 

many of the students whom we now^label as sli 

ttiey have never had a chance to learn in the W2 
The end product of this study has be^n the 

mg Style Identification Epcerciae, or ELSIE fo^sl 

thesis that each individual is programmed (so tb 

certain ways and much less efficiemly in othe'^ 



is not to be taken fiEiously, for each ^ 
s false. Nevertbelen, at oife timfi oi 
the ultim^ truth of pedagogy, 
ashington) School District over the 
entithat not only is no one learn- 
but the dfversity between indivi- 
4. We may begin to suspCt that 
learners are "slow** only^kcauae 
which they could learn. ^ • 
;elopment of the Edrnonds Leam-^ ' 
It. ELSIE is based oh the hypo- 
eak) to leam most efficiently in 
[The differences in the way in 
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which different persons are programmed taacquire and .assimilate new mformation 
art what we refer to as the, "learning style/'.of that individual. Learning style is anal- 
OftOQ* to talent or aptitude, e.g., different individuals have special abiUties m art. 
Sdi'tics. mechamcs, writing, etc. When w speak of talent, we should recogn^ 
that we are "speaking of some kind of neurological programming^real talent or apto- • 
tu^ u the- result of certain synapses operating more quickly or certain nerve path- - 
ways being more readily available in.some persons than in others. Talent or aptitude 
can be developed but catmot be learned, as eaBi of us has come to reaUze at one 
time or other.. A similar neurological basis would seem to underlie the mdrnduaflj 

"""^Sw of course, for years heard references to eye-minded and ear-minded 
persons, but' very little has been done in trying to identify such individuals or in de- 
veloping curticula based on recognition of such differences. A greater problem, even 
when/we accept the reaUty of differences in learning styles, has been how to identi- 
fy these differences quickly and easUy, so that the teacher might rMkfisom use oT 
Uiis information in the classroom. ELSIE meets this need, for the exercis^ fequuw 
'lets than a half hour to administer and score, it costs virtuaUy nothing to use, afid 
no specialized training is necessary to get useful mformation from the resuhs. Tlie 
exerdte consists of noting the patterns by which an individual intemahzes m 
common words of his native language. The participant is asked to note, on a re- 
sponse sh«t, Ws initial reaction to each word as it is read, i.e., he iifdicates whether 
he first ot, all ' ' ' ' 

(1) hasa visual image of a thmg or action; 

' (2) hasavisiialimageof the' word itself spelled out; 

(3) derives meaning from the sound alone with no visualization; or 

(4) has some momentary kinesthetic response. 

TTie participant taUies the total number of responses for each of the four categories, 
and plots these on a jcale to produce a graphic learning style profile. The divisions 
on the scale were derived from the frequency of responses in the indmdual cate- 
gories as reported by two different groups of subjects who were used during the 
dcvelopmenul stages of the 5;cercise.> An example df an individual s leammg style 

it dresented in Figure 1 . a ■_«> 

The baiids on the left hand margin of the ProfUe Sheet labeled +4 to -4 mto 
cau the strength of a student's preference (or lack of preference) for, a particular 
learning mode. The band labeled 0 represents the "average" response (or norm) e^ 
UbUshed by extensive pretesting bf the mstrument. If a student scores in the +4 
range it would mean that he has a high preference for a particular mode. Convene- 
hr if he scores in the -4 range, he would not respond effectively to that mode. For 
initance. the student whose profUe is given in Figure 1 indicates that out of the 
fifiy words included in the exercise he had a visual image of twentyfive words, 
imagiiied ten words in written form, B?rceived meaning from the sound of tweNe 
woris and had a kinesthetic response for only about thr<ip words. Corresponding- 
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ttie graph Indicates that the ttudent scored above average (^1) in the ^ualiza- 
ticm categcny, about tverage (0) in tbe written word and Ustening categories, and 
bdow average (-1) in the activity category. Once the raw scores have been cop- 
TOte^ into die ap^mpriate band for each category, the bands will provide tb? most 
eati^'asabie mfcmnation for further reference. ^ 
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Figure 1 

^ ^ ELSIE Profile Sheet * ^ ^ 

In interpreting the results, the assumption is that the more an individual varies 
from the norm, Le., the more the individual goes alkm or below the 0 band on the 
scale, the more or less imjportant is that particular way pf acquiring iffer- 
ma^n so far as that person is concerned, in practice, this means' that whenever an 
indhridual scores in the -t-S or M band in any category, he will probably need to 
convert data itfto that mode before effective leamii^ ca^ take place. Conversely, a 
score in the -3 or -4 band indicates that the individual V/ill have considerable difii* 
eulty learning whatever is presented in that mode. The most impoitant factor which 
mutt be borne in mincl in working with^iearning styles is that in order for an indi- 
vidual to be successful, he needs to compensate for his we^kn^s by utilizing his 
strengths. A very gifted colleague in the Northwest, a Ph.D. in foreign language- 
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who has had a distinguished career as a teacher and-^dministrator both at the sec- ^ 
• -oodary and uniyersity levels, has a learning profile of an academic loser. He scores ' 
to the upper bands in visualization and a(;tivity and in' the lower bands both in thf 
written word and listening <|itegories. Obviously, a person who has difficulty kgn- 
ing either- by hstening or by reading will fmd conv^tional school&ig very hard. But 
this individual realized whUe still in. grade school that he needed to be active if he 
were going to remember anything. To the distress of some of his teachers, he was 
always 'writmg talking, u'pping:his feet or his fmgers, constantly movmg about, s, 
And as a result, he succeeded. In a similar vein, when I was observing a demonstra- 
tion class of a pre-reading unit at an NDEA institute jnany years aga, I smiled to 
note a few students at the back of the group who were surreptitiously taking notes, ■ 
even though" they were forbiddemto write. Obviously these students also were de- 
tennined to succeed-in spite of their teacher's instructions. ^ . - • 

The pojsibiHty that the student may use fhtf results from ELSIE to help him- • 
self become more successful should be explained by the teacher. In discu»smg the 
results of ELSIE, with tl4 class as a whole, thejteacher might also emphasize the 
following points: . ^ , \ 

I. The very diffwences in individual learning styles mean that what works 
for one person will not necessarily work equally ,weU for another. Thus, 
if Joe is able- to understand the spoken language easily after listening only 

*»once to th« tapes, this does not mean that his buddy Fred will be able to 
do the same tlii*g. 

2 The fact that a particular mode is especiaUy difficult for an mdwidual b , 
no excuse for doing no preparation in that area; on the contrary, it prob- 
^' ably^ means that the student wiU need to work in that area all the harder. 

• For instance, if a student scores in the ^ or -4 band in listening, he may . 
need to listen .^o each tape three or four times more often than the stu- 
dent who scores m the +2 or +3 band. But since most people have their 
strengths as weU as their weaknesses, each oiie can comfort himself that 
m some areas he is having an easier time of it than others in the class. 

3 There is no stigma atuched to being particularly strong or weak m any 
. ' given category. The categories simply indicate differences. By better 
understanding these differences, each student should be able to use his 
U"me more efficiently. 

y 

The teacher who, either through personal preference or administrative edict, 
does not have a highly individuaUzed program can nevertheless make good use of 
the information provided by ELSIE. On the one hand, the teacher may take into 
account the individual strengths and weaknesses of his students by setting^ special 
proiecU (-e g have those students who are strongly apthrity oriented present skits, 
and assign the task of producing a classroom ne*^spaper to those students who,are 

' strotigly oriented toward the written word). Secondly, by taking the classroom 
average of the bands in each category, the teacher can arrive at a bias mdex which 

s can be indicative offthe general nature of an entire class. By adding the individual 
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bittd scores within each category and dividing by the number of students, the teach- 
er wiB derive such an kidex. In a ^normal*; class, the phises and minuses Of tl^e indi- 
fkhial students wiO cancel eadi other out, so the index wiU be near 0. It appeifts' 
that a wia|k>n of ± O.SO within a ghren category is indicaUve of a significant varia- 
ten from the norm on the part of the class as a whole. Thus, a class with a bias in- 
dex of +0.85 in the written word' and -0.90 in listening wiU do well to study each 
new iesKm privately before any classroom presentation or before listening to'tapes. 
Cooveisely, a dass with a bi^s index of -1.04 in the written word category and 
+0.95 hi listening wOl flounder in^new^ material until the teacher hasexplanled the 
inatMial onBy in class. / • ^ 

fa working with indhridual ^ldenU, the teacher must bear in mind that the stu- 
dent's scms hi the hkUvidual categories are not as important as the overall pattern 
represented by the relationship of the four categories to on<,anothef. Taken indi- 
vkhsally, the categories appear to lend thcmahi:M to the foUowing possible 
interpreutiona. ' . * 



1; . Visualization 

i " ' 

The '1^1140 who scorB^m the hi^r bands in visualization needs visual'itimuli. 
» Fdik strips, reaUa, diagraimiAp representatiOQi, observation of skits, and other ac^ 
tMties are aO, very effective for such persons. Whenever possible, such a person 
should attempt to convert ^hitever is to be learned into a visual form. One student 
hi class who was |trongly visually-oriented was having difOculty remembering 
which article went with the various nouns. Obviously, she could easily associate^ 
with' the German noun the same visual image as she did with the English. But the 
article waa a different matter. 1 suggested she try visualizing these objects in her 
mh^ with different intensities of lighting. She decided that the die (feminine) 
nouns wouM be brightfy lighted, das (neuter) nouns would b^ moderately lighted, 
and der (mascuUne) nouns would be dimly lighted. We both laughed at such a bi- 
zarre method, but it worked! 

2. Written Word 

Those students scoring in the. upper bands in' this category .will need to see 
evbrythhig spelled out-literally. For example, an individual scoring in the +4 range 
hi the written word category will need to convert information into a written form 
in order to function. Last year such a student d|d a particularly outstanding job on 
aspeakmgexam ^ch is required of all students at the end of Level L When 1 asked 
this boy how he had been able to do-so well in an exam in wWch he might have 
been i^xpected to do very poorly, he said that he had trained hi/nself ahnost from 
.Ae begi^uiing of his study of German to visualize in his mind the spelling of each 
word as he heard it. Thus, when I asked him questions^ially, he instantaneousljr 

> * ^ # or 
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converted thwe sounds into their written form in his mind/ An4 before he »- 
spooied, he had spelted out in his mind what he would sayy. 

Sodi studento frequently have very nearly a photograi*ic memory, but tl»y 
oftfti have not realized that this faculty can WTuifed to their advantage. In learning 
vocabulary or tines of dialog, for instance, fl» student can be wicouraged to think 
of his mmd as a camera, taking snapshoU of each line in iu entirety. This may be 
fadlitsted if the student simply runs the en^ of a pfcce of paper or cardboard down, , 
tpMeooehne.atatinic. With on)y a Uttle pnicUce, such persons can usually de- 
vdl^this technique to the point where they have ahnost total recall of large 
tmouats <rf material after only one or two viewings. Conversely; the student who 
icoies in the Iwer bands in this category will Jeam from, reefing only with great 
difficulty. Ahnost certainly, such a studit will need to ufilize his stronger modes 
in order to benefit from his reading. 

• 3. Listening ' 

* Th^ student scoring in the upper bands in the Ustening category wiU need to^ 
convert mat^ into sounds. When reading, for ex«nple, sudi a student sbodd br 
encouraged to sound out the words in his head. (It may well be that sorne "n<m- 
leaden*" have become that way because of some teachers' insistence that, they must 
not slow themseWes down by souAding out words in their heads- For suph students, 
it seems increasingly more evii^t that any attempts at speed-reading are probably 
doomed at the outset.) Until they have a firm control of the sound system, such' 
students should not attempt to read new material in a foreign language without 
Jiitcning to a Upe (or Ustening to the teacher reading aloud simultaneously), for 
such students vwll assign some sound to anything they Psad.- There have been sbme 
iastances. (rf such students in' my classes who did not initiallx make use of the tapes; 
^rtien they finally were expose4 to the language spoken properly they were unable 

{ to understand it, sinccthey had assigned an entirely different set of sou.nds to the 
. German words in print. * 

A student who scores in the lower bands in the listening category will probabty 
tetfluctant to use tapes and*may ^mplain that the tapes "don't reaUy help very 
yl^" F^r .this very reason, such «tudent will need to make repeated use of the 
tapesrespedaliy after he has:bccomc thoroughly acquainted with the material by 
meaiu of his strongest mode, until he is able to associate the spoken material with 
•ihe material in a form which is more understandable to. him. ^ 

4. Activity 

A numberr of possibiUties are avaaable for the-stjident 'sco/ing id the upper 
✓ bands of the activity category: writing out exercises, partic^i^ fa skits, repeat- 
ii« dialog aloud, etc. Oi^e of my most successful students, who scored lp the +3 
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ybiiul in activity' always wrote out all the workbook exercises before ever attempt- 
ing any systematic study of a new lesson. This appeared ^o be a wasteful procedure, 
^nceishe was constantly ^thumbing through the chapter to seek th& information she 
needed. But this very activity itself helped her remember each item she looked up, 
so thf t by the time she had COTApleted the workbook exercises/ she had iodeed mas- 
teiect aU the material in the chapter. . * , 

As one would expect, only rarely will an individual have just one strong mode, 
with the other three being very weak. Equally rare is the "{krfectly normal" indi- 
vidual whose profile is in the 0 band in 'all four categories. Those in the latter grouj) 
appear to be either among the very best or the very poorest students in a class. Sudi 
mdividuab are apparently equally able to assimilate data i|i> whatever form it is pre- 
aented. If the individual trains himself tafocuv all his energies on whatever is l>eing ' 
presented, he will be highly successful. But this same flexibility also makes such a 
person easily pr^y to distracting infhiences, e.g., while jading he may easily be dis- 
tracted by irrelevant sounds in the background, or listening^to tapes he may^ 
be distracted .by sovnt activity at a nei^boting booth orjable. If such ^ student is 
having difficulty, the teacher may encourage him to attem^ to use aU of his. senses 
* tilmiltaneousty . on any task which is at hand. 

Most frequently, then, one flnds that an individual will show moderate strength 
in two or three areas and corresponding weaknesses in^the others. The'guiding prin- 
ciple in every instance is still to utilize strengths to compensate for weaknesses. The 
student who is strrag both in visualization and listening, for instance, will find films 
or sound filmstrips extremely vahmble. The person who is strongest both in listen- 
ii^ and activity should be reminded that not only sHoUld he listen to tapes but alsq' ^ 
he should be sure to repeat them aloud, since the physicaT activity of speaking ' ' 
hself reinforce the sound. Conversely, it will probably be of little help to demand^ 
that the person vho scores in the lower bands in the activity ^tegory should parti- 
cipate in skits or do massive amounts of writing, except insofar as drjunatic reading 
or penmahship are among the course goals. ^ 

Because the varieties of individuals ar^ literally infmite, it is impossible ever to 
give a ^mpkte catalog of techniques to accompany every possible variation. Howr 
ever, once the teau:her and the student Have arrived at some Understanding of the 
general underlyii4 principles involved in an analysis of ELSIE, Individual imagiiuh 
tk>n, and creative thinking should provide ^s^ble effective techniques. As some of 
the examples siven ^bqpire' indicate, ocoasioi^y the teacher must be prepared to 
break out of traditional Ways of thinking. In studying the profile of the individual 
student, the teacher needs to try to imagine what kinds of things probably will or 
will not be effective. Then, taking into account the facilities available and the ob- ^ > 
jectives of the particular program, tKe te^chermay make suggestions to the student 
t)ased qn a realistic assessment of that student's needs within that program. ' 
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1. I^or miun report of the dcVcldpmcnt of tlic exercise and the tcxt-of the exetdse . » ^ 
itielf, d. Htt^rReincrt, "One Pictiuc is Wogh a Thousand W<frd*: . Not Nccfe*- 
9^V* Modem Unguage/ournal,^ (Apni 191 6): \60-^A * ; ^. 

2. Copyri^ 1974 by E^oq^s School District No. 1 5, Lynnw^od, Washington. 
Reprinted llere by permis^* ^ ^ 
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Reading Assignments versus 
Reading Instruction: 

Native Language Strategies and » 
'fechmques lor Us^ in the Fordgn^! * 
Language Classroom-^ ; 



Fr^nkW. Medley, H. 

"ue.University ^ 





TnditionaQy and historically, edmratiM^hashad at its foundadon the development 

• of 'Spading, wqting, and basic coniputati6nal ability. Reprdlessol'variatifii^innhe, 

' objectivcs'and strategies of teaching and learning during t^ie past 200 years of Amcr- ' ^ 
) icaniljstoo^, the emphasisoa the three *hindaltkentalskU^ . ^ 

" Teaching a st«ient *to re84 his native language presents a major c)^fenge in pri- 
, mary school, evidence of which can be*found in^he several thoustod article^n the 
subject published in the lasT^n years alone. Teaching the student to^ald with^ 
greatej*depth ancf breadth is a similar problem in'scc0n(!filry education." Recently, 
tfie federal government authorized a ^ultimillion-dollar -program to help the states ^ 
and local educationil institutions elinmiate reading'deficiencies by^tl^e tnd of thif 
dfccade,\ . /' - ' ^ 

• The ch&Uenges which relate to flrstHangoslie read^jare also'manifesi in the (^iV^ * 
velopmcrit* of reading skills in a foreign langifcfte. In the latter case, however, the • 
concept of. reading^and the techniques for teachiagjt must be viewed from a differ- 
' eat perspective. Nevertheless, portions of the Pldagpgy arc common to both, and^ ' ^ 

* some of the stratdgie? which have' pr9ven"^ccessful in teachAg theJcamerlo read 
hls*native language may hold similar promise fbr helping the studenTbecome a^ro- ^ 
ficient^dcrjii a second tongue. , ^ * ^, . - ' ^ 
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ib Ipeisonigzing Foreign Liluage iMtnicti^ 
' • ' ' . Reading: ADefinitionV 

- - There affC4wmy definitions of what it me^ to read. Early investigators thou^t 
of reading as reasoning.^ Gates referred to reading as a complex organization of 
ptttcms of higher mental proccssey,^ Flesch described it as deriving meaning fr^iTN^ 
combinitions of letters*, while Frie^ saw reading as the transfer froip4he auditoty 
signs for. language signals, whi.-^ the child has already learned, to the new visual 
signs for the s^me signals.^ Reading h?s been defined additkmally as a complect- 
process by which a reader>constructs, to some degree, a message encoded graph- 
ically by a writer.^ Similarly, it has been viewed as the meanin|ful interpretation of 
prMrt^'d^r verbal synjbols7 . - 

•in a treatmcnUof theoretical constructs and processes of reading,- Siriger sug- 
^ted a three-phase model of cognitibn'which' directs the reader as he at,tempts to 
extract meaning from the printed page. The model include? Unguistic algorithms re- 
Uted to the recognition of form and structure and to their relatiomhip to under- 
standing a written message and associated artifacfs which, in turn, set in* motion 
processes of intcrpreUtion, inference, and problem |plving, 
^ In the di$cu8sion which follows, reading is- considered to be a cognitive process 
wheiehy, given a systematic serie? of written signs and/or symbols, Uie learner ap- 
peals to one or more strategies for recognizing,Words and phrases with their copee^ 
ponding meaningCand then utilizes various processes for inferring, interpreting and 
♦arriwi^ at conclusions or solutions inductively or deductively based upon iiis per- 
ception of the same words and/or symbols. * ^ • ^ 
^ > The dfcfiqf tion has a numbet of salient points: 

I. Reading is a process. " ^ 
* 2. It invoWes a systematic arrangeiPit oT written signs and/or symbols. 

3. The reader either Jjas-or develops one, or more strategies for recognizing 
vords and phrases to which l|e then assipl meaning. 

4. The reader utilizes inference, interpretation, induction, and deduction to 
dewe meaning.'* 

5/ T» reader rcache^^onchjsion rejjkrding the semantic content of the 
grouped signs and/onsymbSWs. , ° ' 

• y' ' , ■ 

In the abqve definition, meaniri^is of central importancc-a factor which carries the 
definitidli beyond the level oC decoding or word recog«tion an'd into tKe realm of 
comprehension. Thus, the strategies and techniques emplpyed in reading instruction 
must result in comprehension of the writtei^rd, since only then wUl reading oc- 
cur as defined above. ... " ' , / f 

'■ ' * 
. • \' ^ 
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Cominuiulities in the Reading Process 

Just as tliere are nrany definitions of reading, so, too, are there numerous atti* 
tudes and opinions with respect to learning to read that reniaki largely unchallenged 
-both in one's own Unguage and in a second. For example, it is held by n^y tJiat 
receptive contrd of a language precede? generative control.' Yel, much mbxe atten- 
jk>n has been given to thei'd^velopment of the ability to produce language than to 
the development of the capacity to understand it.^^ 

The geneMtive process of language production is often described as a sequential 
occunence that begins with the awareness of a concept (thought, deep structure), is 
infhienced, \n turn, by a series of* transformational rules, and ^merges finally as a 
surface structure either in written or oral form. Figure 1 represents the process 
graphicsdiy. ^, . ^ 



Condept (thought; d^p stractore) I 

X 

TranflfomuUional niks (??????) 



\ 



Surface ttmetA (wrhteii 6t oral) 

: * , Figure 1 



It should be noted that only tl^^rface. structure of the language is apparent; the 
generative stages are hypotheticaTand, as yet, nof fully understood. Similarly, the 
receptive process^s^ unclear, although it 'ifiight be represented^ as in Figure 2. * 

% ' ^ : — ' ^ ' 



Surface structure (written oral) * . * 

\ - \ 

Transfonnttional rules (??????) . " * 4* ' ^ 

, ' ' ^ ' , • 

Concept (thought, d^ep structure, comprehensioti) 

: . ' *• ^ , ' Figure 2 



What actually occun during the processing Is highly ^dilative and'canna^i^llo^ 
lowed quite as stmply as the linguist would have one ^Jna^e. fn fact, at the present 
time, about all the teacher can do is look kt iht efficiei\f language learner and nole 
that he takes the most direct route pQ^1>ie ,^\r^ach his goal-the derivation of 
meaning from the surface structure, ^ppzxtvdlyy there are four basic aytra^egies 
which the learner employs: 1) samgluig, 2) pre^ifting, 3) testing, and 4) confirming. 
IT this four-phase sequence is, in fact,^ util^fl by the learner, then certain insthic- ' 
tional strategies will be more beneffeial than others in assisting t|ie student to de- 
^op skill in reading.. 
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Reading a Second Ungu^ 

Erom his study of 'the riiaLti»:language reading process, Goodman his derived 
certain assunq)ti(MisaboutJeading.asecond^language: - 

1. Reading Ikould be easier for someone who is literate in another language, 
regardleMofsiinilarity'or dissimilarity of the two languages. 
' 2. The difficulty with which one reads will depend on the degree of control 
.that the learner has of the grammatical system of the second language. 

3. SIrong semantic inpu^^ will Wlp the acquisition, 9f reading competence 
where 5yntacti<^ control is wea^. Thus, subject matter should be of high 

• mtm0i and relate to the learner's background. 

4. Reading material in early language instruction should prol>ably avoid 
stylized kngbage uses hich as^in literature; it should focus on mundane 

- language related/ to specific situations, such as ngns, directions, descrip- * 
tions, transcribed conversations, and the like. 

5. An oral-to^ding scquence^is probably better, but motivation and nc«is 
of the student should be considere^Jor example, the learner Who is in- 
terested in {icquiring only a readingfllowledge of the language should not 
be expecteti to develop skill in listening comprehension first. 

6. As m learning to read a first language, reading instruction in a second 
idiom should involve natural^ meaningful languagc^and the te^dier should 
make, every"* effort to avoid the trivial and to keep the focus on strategies 
which lead to comprehension. . 

Specific Strategies and Techniques " ^ 

' ' - > " ^ ' ' \. 

Thp type of actH^ties that one uses with respect to reading instruction might 
be categorized as foUows: 1)' techniques that prepare the student to read;a specific ^ 
selection; 2) pxpcedures that guide the student while he is reading the selection; 
and 3) activities that help the student comprehend fully the content of the particu- 
to selection. All should ht\p to provide him with a solid basis on which to approadi' 
subfcquent assignments. Thi?^ categories will be re/er^ed to here as i) 
nc^ activities, 2) guidance actiVrtfes', and 3) comprehension activities. 

Radiness Activities. Readihg readiness activities ocoir before the student tees- 
the passage. They are designed to focus attention on the-M|^e, to inotiyate him 
to read it, and to p^cp^c him linguistically for the task. A variety of strategies- 
should be empl<5y«d, although^some will be more appropriate to certain types of 
' passages than to others. ' >^ . 

a. Provocative Questions, questiotrto stimulate thinking are constructed ^o 
elidt reaction to situations that will occur subsequently in the reading. The Idea is 
to pique the curjosity ofUhe student to read ai^ see how closely fHs' response U con-, 
spoant with the turn of events or descriptions in the selection. The questipnsalso 
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. provide dues |o the overall topic 0f the reading and, as §uch, se^ as an advance 
orguiizer for the student. For exampIS, prior to leading a selection in French 
about^a cat; the following exercise knight be conducted with the students: 

You are a cat and need to go put very badly, bi\t y<<ir mastctis isleep. How 
' win yo« attract his attention? Y^u finally go outside. What is the weather,, 
like? Do you Hke it? Why or whynott Yojur master is very rich. What kind 
of collar do you wear? As a cat, what iii your favofite sport? 

It is unimportant at this point whether \he stud^ls ai^er iij French or in English, 
ance ths purpose is to build interest in the selecfion. The key to the effectiveness 
<rf the activity is the degree the students' participation in generating responses, 

b. Excerpts. As a ifadiness activity, the excerpt is custdmarily used with a 
longer^selection/ The teacher extracts a key paragraph, sentence, or other portion 
from a reading and presents it to the clasj-. The excerpt may be an action scene, a 
thematic conflict, a cOTtroversial statemen't, 'or a descriptive passage whichusets the 
scene for what is %o occur. The Introduction is often a good source for excerpts, 
particu]3rly when reading from abridged version of a text. 

•Suppose, for example, that* in an advanced methods ^lass the students are as- 
signed to read an article by Phillips entitled "Second Language Readings Teaching* 
, Decoding adUs.** The following excerpt might be use^ to interest the reader in the 

selection: * * ' v 

» 

Reading has been tagged with many labeb-the passive skin, the receptive 
"sk^ the neglected skill, the untaught skill. The commonality in these des- 
criptions is the suggestion that Uarrting to read is an mnate' developmental pro- 
cess which renders teaching to*read an impossibility, in essence, we are ur#d 
to buy the theory of the passiire skill, a theory that, if to^slated into practice, 
would permit teachers to stand on the sidelines and wauYor reading to hap- 
pen.^^ \ 

The paragraph p'-'^sents the central theme as well as the phil6sophical orientation of 
the writer, and shoidd Serve to motivate th/s reader to delv^ further in order to see 
what the author has to say. * ^ 

c. Headings. Like excerpts, the use of headings to focus the student's atten- 
tion onr a reading selection is more effective with* longer passages. The technique 
attempts ^to train the student to look at chagter ^tles, the name of the story, the 
table of contents, and other texmal divisions in order to guess Jvhat *is going' 
to happen. . . • ' 

^ • d. NonTPrint Materials. Photographs, postcards, slides, iilmstrips, 61ms, tapes, 
records, objecti, can all be used to prepare the student to read a adection. Such ma- 
teriaU' o(\en provide the student a better basis for understanding the selection, in 
addition to an increased interest in what he is to re|dt This is particuUHy the case 
when the reading refers to some culturally different attitude or 'situation which the 
ftud«|^ may not be abie4o interpret within his own fra^ne of reference. 
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c. Problem Vocabulary. Many seleSions ccmtain words that will present a 
particular problem to the reader. - Sometimes it will be a familiar word wiUi ai»w 
fwaning; in other instances it may be a recurring vocabulwy item whose meaning 
ii critical to the comprehension of the story. Any technique preferred by the teach- 
• cr cm be used to qpmmunicatc the meaning of the word; and it is often a good 
strategy to1»ip the student develop a "memory hook" so that he will recognize the 

itemsubseqoratty, - 

{. Affective Uarning Activities. Christenscn describes an exerdse that us^ 
student's affective response as a source For lesson content. Essentially, the affective 
learning activity (ALA) he describes presents a situation to the student, provide^ a 
matrix sentence, supplies an example or two, and suggests basic qu^ons the stu- 
dent answer. 6y , modifying and adapting the situation la that it reflects the 
content of a reading passage, the ALA c^ be use4.as a readiness exercise to pst* 
pare the student for the assigrunent.^^ 

^ The situations, matrix sentences, and examples are prepared for an overhead 
jmajector transparency. The Phase One ^^on (see following example) is intro- 
idotd oraDy and then projected with th^Pfex sentence to provide a pattern for 
theVesponses. Students are encour^d to volunteer completion's of the matrix 
sentence, and their suggestions can be wJitten o(i the, transparency, if desired After 
several response^ have been given, the second phase of the situation is presented in 
the same fa^on, followed by phases three and four. As the activity progress^;, 
more and more students become involved. The example shown below, Based upon 
Ghristensen's idea, Was designed io introduce a reading entitled **C.6mo defenderse 
de las mujeres/' taken frop^ text used in a third-semester university course.^ For 
clarity, the activity is presented' here in Ei^lish, although it would be done in Span- 
ish in the classroom setting.^ 

. ' ' ' 

Affective Learning Activity 



(Fiaie One: male studenu respond) 

^ You^e an acf'or and haye recently appeared in the centcrfold«of Playgirl ^ 
magazixte. As a result, you now fmd that everywhere youip you have to de- 
f^d yourself from' the ladies. There'is onb young starlet in particular v^fio in- 
sists >up6n n^arrying you, and you have deadcd that it will be necessary to, 
hive a practical plan to av^id matrimon y. Name threeUhings you can tell her- , 
so that^he will no longer be inte^fS^Sl^u. 

lean teU her : /.Mftrix sentence) 

: .that I don't use deodorant. ^ 

. ^^iMNt 1 don't bebeve in monogamy. 

<that the picture was of my head but of se^eone else's body. 

etc. 

(Phoie Twot female iiudenn respond) ^ ' " 

You, the young starlet, are aware of the model's plan and hdw must fbrm- 
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ttbte t strategy to attract his attention. Name three ways you might impress 
him. 

I might (H*^??.'???*^^} 

.impress tMm with my inteiligence. \ . . 
I that Lam going to kill myself if he doe^t marry me. 
him that our parents made the arrangements many years ago 
and that we must abide by thdr decision, 
etc. 



.teUumi 



(Phase Thfte: male si;udents respond again) 

You are aware of the pri's strategy and now must react to whatever hajf- 
pens. Tell how you will respond to'her advances or suggestions. (Here, the 
prenou^res^nses of the ^dents can be used.) 

U sht I will . .(¥?^^ ^^®?f?^. 

.... .wants to impress me w^h her intelligence, .... . " 
^ ^ tell her. that I prefer stupid women. 

^ . , . . .tells me thatshe is^oing to kill herse^, 

: offer to help her. 

tells me the weflding was arranged, 

Xtell her that I am an orpiian. 
etc. , 

(Husse Four: entire dass responds) ' 

You are a friend of both and want them to £k to know ^h otho: better. 
However, you do not want them to bV aware of your interesr How.caa you 
arrange things so that they wiU become attracted to each other wMoutthem 
knowing what ^ou have done? . ^* 

I (litotsix scntraaO • . ' 

. . . .send them both an anonyfbous letter directing them to meet a se- 

aet admirer at a hidden spot. 
. . . .make arrangements for theim to act in the same movie. 
. . . .buy two tickets to ir deserted island and send one to each of them. 

etc. 



From the beginning it should be clear that Audepl ^Bi^ to participate only when 
they want to. No atterhpt is m^de to involve those who niight4>e uncomfortable. 
The use of imaginatioh and fantasy serves to protect rather than threaten the stu- 
dents' vahies, a factor which mor^ often than not results in greater participation. In 
addition, the paragraphs and examples can exploit vocabulary and structures that 
the stiulents will encounter subsequently in the reading selection. Thus, the affec- 
tive kerning activity can be modified to serve as an efTective rekdiness exercise in 
the r6re^ bm^uage classroom. 

. Guidance Activities. One of the most common reasons for stbdetits' failure to 
read effec'tively is that they have no goals or purposes for whidi they are reading. 
Although the teacher often estabUshes the purpose of the ass^ment i^, very generd 
terms (e.g., ''Read pages ten to fourteen and be prepared to discuss it in dass to- 
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tuantnO, the itudeot i* often unable td^t his own purposes. Thus, guidance ac- 
tMlies Aauld deKnc^ tp^tc tasks tad, at the same time, he^ the reader learn 
todewWaowstastatoaccomiMnxanassigiunent. Sevcpd strategies have proven 
nrticularly succesrful' m nativei^hge instruction, and are recommended in 
numerous texts on developmental reading. Jiate. ««* techniques are des- 
cribedbfelow. , . 

Questions Prior to the Reading. In most selections, it is not necessary few 
the reader to retain all of the content. However, students do-not recognize "auto- 
matically" what is in^rtant and what u not. Questions prior to the actual reading 
d( U»e assiymient wiU help the st^fdent fcJcus his attentirai on the segments of the 
content that are considered important either by the teacher or by the author. Many* 
leadmg texto jwcwkte questions at the end of the selection widdx can just as easily, 
be assigned (£^en 4iscu«Kd in class) as the reader begins his study. This gives 
Um a dear idea of his task; which is'to find the answers to the questions. 

b. Anticipating Questions and Answen. Most teachers-particularly in foreign 
•h^,y.-wiH admit that they learned more about their subject the first year they 
taughl than they did during all the years of preservice traii^. Interesting 
«ioo^'4hat same year usually corresponds with the person's from role of 
"questioMnswerer" (U., student) to the role of "question-a»ketf*|i^.. teacher). It 
is quite possible that the actual formulation df questions oni giwn topic U an e{- 
fectwe aid to mastery of the nuterial. ThtB, «ie mi^t instruct the student to thipk 
of questions which \» could ask his classmates, Suggert that he try to "second 
guess" both the teacher and his peers by devising questions based, on the reading. 
Then, following the selection, let the student ask other members of the <;lass-in- 
dttding the teacher-quesUons on the selecfion. The opportunity to quiz the teach- 
er (a form of role reversal) may prove to be highly motivational to some students 
who otherwise are seklom invrfved in daily daswoom activities. The fact that many 
of the qu«tions will be' ungrammatieai is not of p rimary inyort a n c e . In f act, any 
^oti wiU serve to provide insight irito iridwidual problemstof comprehension. A_ 
word of caution is in order, however. The teacher riiould not be lulled n»to Ae 
false security^ a successful lesson as the result of livety refuse from a few stu- 
denU who generate aU the verbal activities in the class. Neither should he/ brag to 
c(rfleagu«s that the class U conducted completely in the target languagcVhen, in 
fact, he is doing all the talking. Discussion of questions and responses prep ared and 
written by studenu in advance will help to avoid these situations and bett !r ensure 
inetningful participation of a larger segment of the entire class. 

c. Differentia A^nmerrts. Another problem often associated with the read- 
ing dass is boredom. The sheer quantity of material assigned to be read f(ir discus- 
sion is in itself a negsthre factor. Then, djjring redUtion, the entire dte U ex- 
pected to attend anxiously to the responses of their daaSnates as if great hew rev- 
etations were about to be made. The'situatifti is at best hidicrons, normally lethar- 
gic, and at worst, chaotic. By giving in(fividuah different tasks or acthrities to per- 
■ form, the iMge-group session becomes a period of sharing, since the studenU«re 
dependent upon each other to compreheiid the passage fully. A variation of this 
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grategy^ htt been developed by Childrey in wbzt he calb the **Read a Book in an 
Hour** approtdL Uang a p^^back text, the teatSier actually tears the book apart, 
iMog a difTerent porticm of the material to eadi student and instructing the class 
tt^t t&ey hive a short period of tune (usually fifteen to twenty minutes) to read 
w selection. After the allotted period, ^ach student relates what he has read. The 
excerpts may or nay not be in order. Since no portion makes senses until it is put 
faito the larger context, the studeiits find themselves needing each other in order 
to ^read** the book. Duiing the activity, two important things occur. First, the stu- 
dent feels motivated to read his segment and to understand it to the .point that he is 
abje^p paraphrase. Secondly, the shared overview provides the reader with a general 
idea of the story and permits him to concentrate on other element^when the Entire 
text is studied u a series of specific reading assignments.^^ . 

Co mp rehe n sion Activities. Development of the reading skill is not a phenom- 
enon that occurs ovfr a short period of time. The process moves from the simply 
to the more complex and reflects the^ increasing linguistic competence of the learih 
er. Comprehemion activities can be il^gned to paraUet the 1^ 
devdopment. Dictionary exerci^i^s^ vodibulary development, and nmilar acflHties 
need to contribute to the overall master]^ of the idiom whiles at the same time fa- 
cilitating comprehension of a partic^dat reading selection. ' 

Most ioreign language teachers have experienced the eita^rating and often 
humorous instance in which a student has obviously consulted a^bjliiigual dictioinary 
to aid him in the construction of a novel sentence in the' target language. In Span- 
idi, f<x example, one n^t receive ^*No he ^ho arriba mi mente" which, to the 
stud^t meai».**I haven't made up my ftiin<P* Or perhaps '"Superhombre lata 
mosca** which, loosely rendered, conveys '*Superinan can fly." Before chastizing 
the student; however, it mig^hbe w ^Qno consider'whether or not training has been 
offered in the proper use of a dual language dictionary, of «4iether the learner dbs 
been told sinq^ to use one. - ' . ^ 

eral things may be done to encoura;^^ the student to use ^ ciictionary, begin- 
the acquisition of a good d^iai-IaA^age set fof the classroom. A unit can 
^oped on how to use the dictionary, and iU use even permitted on )ui exam, 
ilting a dictionary will not appeal lo every studenf Therefore, it shoidd 
r that the dictionary is not a crutch so much a a resource to be called 
1 other strategiei for guessing meaning have failed. 
In deeming a unit on the use of the dictionary, the teadier is well advised not 
to presumeany prior knowledge on the part of the student. Whil^ n\osl' students 
will have an vin of wiut a dictionary s, few will realize the breadth ofj:x>ntent-es- 
peciiySy jn a binhAiil publication. The first activity^ then, should be designed to ac- 
cfudnt the studeiUs with the contents. For this the Xsbfe of G>ntenU is the most 
effi^tive starting pU(». Next, sonie steps must be taken to acquaint tte studentsi 
with the abbreviatioiuv(dther by providing an itemized list or by designing an ac* 
tivity in which the sfiiwit is told tj find specific word forrns in the second lan« 
gtti^. A next step wcnill lead to the recognition of the way words are used in a 
sentence* since the studem who caimot distinguish a noun from a verb will be nn- 
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Me tp use the infonnatum in the entry once he has found it. Although such ac- 
lifitiM miy lenit in a mim-daBS in En^ grammar, it is critical to effective train- 
in|kdirtk)iiary^uiigc. ^ .1 u 

Once the' student has learned to identify how words arc used, he is ready to be- 
gin rarchitig for appropriate word^tp use in his^wn s^tencc. As an intennediate 
step^Jiowever, it is effective to let hire practice with senten^^s that require the fe- 
Ipction (Le., translation) of a single word or phrase, such as: Tengo urn (date) esta^ 
nod^ Gradually, the student is led to the point where he is asked to write a num- 
ber of ordinal sentences using the dicticmary to assist hint * 

Another comprehension activity which aids, in the long-term development of 
ifM&ig skill is the use of syntactic context. Students should be Uught to recognize 
wtoos types of word order they will encounter as they read» such the location 
of adjectivei, iw(mouns, tense markers, and the use of capital letters, articles, and 
other ftnictural cluea. ^vObviously it is important that the overriding objective be to 
derive meaning from tfie pass^. 

Most reading selection are also rich in semuitic dues< While (fependence on 
context alone may not render the exact meaning of a word, it wiU usually enable 
die itudent to determine the -message. Studies by Orecnewald*^ and Medley sufr 
gesli Aat trainmg in the recognition and use of contextual clues may have a positive 
efTect on the development of reading ability of second-language learners. 

^Wext chies ire of mafay different types, and of varying degrees of usefulness. 
Amd^the more^ obvious-and thus more helpful-are sUtenwnU of meaning where 
the word is actually defmed^or is indirectly explained by example, synonym, expcr- 
. inice, d»CTiption, comparison, contrast, or reflection of intent, mood, tone, or 
setting.' 

' In addition no sentence or semantic context, the use of internal context, or 
morphologyi also lerves as a source from which to derive meaning. Training the^ 
student to recognize the prefixes, suffixes, foott, send systems for compounding 
words often provider keys th^t will rapidly expand the reading skill. Similarly, the 
common connectives of the language (prepositions, conjunctions, etc.X should bfe 
presented early so that they do not pose a constant problem to the reader. 

Finally, a strategy that is used comtionly in the native-lan^age classroom and 
that *has bfeit adapted to tbt foreign laifcuage lessop by Finstein^d LaPorte is the 
PQRST approach. Thc'a9ronym, reprefcnts Preview, Question, Read, State, Test. 
In the Preview stage, the student 'looks at the titjj, ddnu tiie passage witiiout read- 
ing for detail and without lookmg up unfamiliar words, calls upon background in- 
formation, and either develops que^ons or jises tiiose which have ilready been de- 
velraed to get some idea of the content of the passage. The Question stageHs the 

/ point V ^^ichAhe reader focuses on tiie ^•-gaps*' in the picture which have formed 
as a result of tiie 'scanning, aitd the unfamiliar words he may have encountered. 
The reader concentrates upon^?¥haUii is to look for as he reads the selection. In 
the Reading stage, the itudAt looks^for answers to , the questions which have been 
laiaed, and also formulates i^i^jjjietionsf while attempting to deduce tiie meaning 
'of new words through the application of a variety Of strategies. The SUte stage calls 
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on the reader to paraphrase what he has just read, being as specific and as inclusive 
a$ possible. Finally, the Test stage is a rereading to see if the passage has been un- 
derstood. Cm the reader now answer the questions posed earlier? Could he ask 
others questions to see if they had read the selection? 

Anothier effective technique which can be employed easily in the foreipt 'lan- 
guage dasffoom is '*What Can You Learn in One Minute?" Here the class is given 
one minute fo read a selection. The time constraint precludes the use of a ^cUon- 
try aod forces the reader to scan the passage rapidly. After one ihinute the teacher 
stops the class, has the students cover the passage, and asks several individuab to re- 
late what they ^ve been able to understand. Since a great dea>of different infor* 
nution is gleane4^»£rom the class, each student is prepared subtlely for a second, 
more intensive reading. After the second reading, the teacher may ask content- 
oriented questiotis, or permit the students to formulate questions of their own. 

Testing th^ Reading Skill 

hi evaluating reading, a distinction can be made betweep what the student 
knows about the language and how well he communicates in it. Effective evalua- 
tkm of the language competence of a learner, particularly in reading, should assess 
both discrete and integrative skills, thereby providing diagnostic information while 
measuring the student's ability to use the lariguage ^ a communicative situation. 
Discrete-point tests evaluate mastery of numerou^t^f information about the lan- 
guage^ its phonology, orthography, structure, and vocabulary. Tests of integrative 
jkiUi probe the student's ability to understand and express himself in a more global 
sense. 

Both types of evaluation have advantages and disadvantages. Discrete-point 
tests provide diagnostic infonnation not aviulable from tests of integrative skills; 
they offer ease of administration and scoring and nearly perfect reliability between 
scorers. On the other hand, discrete-^^bint tests fail (in most cases) to reflect ab| ity 
in actual language usage-a task demanded by tests of integrative skillsr. 

There are a number of ways to evaluate' b^ discrete and integrative skill] in 
reading. Discrete measures of reading ability in^ude questions related to the sj^u- 
dent's knowledge of grammatical structure, sentence interpretation, word order, vo- 
cabulary, subject-verb agreement, structural paralieiisni, pronoun case, comparison . 
of adjectives, formation of adverbs, and formation q( irregular verbs. ^ For those 
'students whose native language is based upon an alphabet different than that of the 
second language, a sin^ple symbol-matching item can be used, for the beginning 
reader who can identify symbols, a series^of three pictures can be shown along with 
several statements; the student selects the picture«that depicts each one correctly. 
With the more advanced learner, a shorUparagraph can be'presented and tbe stu- 
denfs comprehension of Jexical units within the passage tested with multiple-choice 
questions.^ 

Tests of integrative skills are more varied than discrete-point tests. One type 
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fequires the student to' select the appropriate paraphrase of a ghren sentence. The 
talk demands an understanding of the abstract relationships between subjects/ 
ytfbiy and objects, in addition to other language elements in th<! senten^ 

A sccood type of integrative test is the cloze technique in which every :or^ word 
• il deleted from a text ^d the student Is then asked to. replace the deleted words 
through his knowledge ind expectiancy of occunence. ' A cloze passage may be 
scored in several ways, depending upon the population of students ^tb whom it is 
used. One cm accept only the exact word which was omitted from the text (a 
tenable procedure for the native speaker); alternatively, any word whicti fits the 
context may be judged acceptable, whether it 'fits grammatically or Aot.^ The 
tetter procedure has been found best ^^n cloze is used with non-native speakers 
vdio lack the knowlecige of form and redundancy to respond as* a native might^ 
Scores from doze passages are reported to correlate liig^y with tests oflistening - 
comprehension^ and with other measures of language skills.^ 

Composition, another measure ot the integrative skill in reading is an exercise 
in whkh the student is required to write critically or interpretively about whi^ he 
harread. Because of the time and subjectivity of the gradmg, however, essay-type 
tjesting is not viewed generally in a ^vorable light by either psychometrists or sec- 
ond-language teachers. 

Finally, dictation may be used as a test of integrative skills., Although at first ^ 
^ance one might presume that writing^a language while it is being heard is primar- 
ily a nieasure of rote memory, such is not necessarily the case. The student m)i8t 
lecognize and retain the lan^age long enqugh to transcribe it, then punctuate so 
that tht utterance is nftaning^ul and reflects what has been said. In many instances^ 
if is only through the use of context that the student can klentify the word or-^ 
I^uase which he has heard, heglp^multipUcity of skills is used m writing from dic- 
Ution. iBf 

In conchisio^p^maify of the problems encountered in teadnng a child to readin 
his native tongue may also be found in developing, second-language -skills, T*^ 
strategies and technique^ used in the classroom must result in comprehension if 
reading is to occur. There is a vast difference between merely giving a readings?^.; 
signment and in providing an effective program of reading instruction. Many of Jhe^^^ 
strategies used in native-language instruction are equally valuable^ the foreign Ian- " 
guage classroom. Continuing investigation should focus on the varieties of activities 
currently being used in an effort to identify those which hold greatest promise for 
developing the reading skill in both languages. 
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and^^U[ative Language processes * , 
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It's a fact of life. Dictionaries are nice places to visit, but no oor^waitts to live thm 
-e^ciaUy foreign language -students. Y^t this S precisely where ym cjn find a 
laffce number of intermed^ate-to-advanced-level students a gre^at amount of time. 
The hi^ point of my own language learning - career ^as tla day I knew I jcpuld 
leave my dictionary at home without sj^ffering^ untold anxiety. It^l&Tiost sym- 
bdk-the load' was off my sho^ldert (literally) and on my head* (figuratively). I 
finally l^ew^ if not everything, ^t leastjri(^. Thus I can sympathize wiA stu- 
dcntanho^mplain thatnhe stojy they^reading might be iftt^esting if theyVofild 
*^nd moK^time reading it and ^ss tim^ looking up tlie word<, or vrfio despair of. 
ever nrastering the scores of words they feel^they need to know. .Unfortunately,! 
' can't, give them a magic formula or even an encouraging prognosis. Contrary *to 
^ seme commercial ventiiref >^Wch promise quick ami easy s^cce^, learning aMan- 
^^uage Is neither easy nor brief, and learning vocabulaiy«must be^ite l^ast easy and 
«c least brieY ortny language learning'task'. , , • * , 

However, vocabulary learpAg can be made less diffifailt and more natural 
l^bugh a consideration^ of what actually irinvolved in atquinng a second ianguager 
particu^ly-in regard to the role of thSikst language iA this process. Furthermore, 
several 'of the assumptions currently prevalent inkngtiage teaching may aOiially 
" hinder students in'their efforts to learn vocabulary. Let ifs look atwr^frf^ the 
probkm/''^ ' • * * ^ / 
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• The BiHngual's Lexicon 



According to Nelson Brooks, a true biK^; 'possesses a coordinate system of 
twolangu^in which'^Sbonly th*. overt paAerns of behavior that characten« the 
M^wi, but also ^ ment^a^sses'tftat a^ompany sl«^l have eqtial 
^^Ke mother.tongue. yet be entirely separate from it .This;u an rm- 
prasive geal for lan^agp teachers and their students. Its impbcation of m^umjd 
STof tlTnltive hngu'age in >order not to "coUapse the structure mto a compound , 
wiem v«th English dominant*'^ continue to urfderUe much,that^oes on m the 
. SlCag^obm. For lack oUcoher^;it- theory to-ex^^ the function 
• rfXeknSe Focesses wiflun foreign lar«uage acqu^on and because of con- 
• .Si«d react^^t the traditional gramnUr-tran^atiort excesses of;"^" 
•^is tend to feel virtuous when they use the fofeign language and gu^tX-w^en 
ttay resort to native Uinguage explanations/regar^less of thesituatioMbe des«d 

outcome, or the resillts. . ' » . , .^Ljfc^.-^ 

The assuhiption, however, that^tural (coordifidte) bihnguak P^f^« ^V- 
, uate meaning systen» each connebted with a separate languag^st»hile com- 
^^d^SZ po^ss only ^ meanihg^store accessed by botff tangu^ges. « an 
^oZSn -and a compounding of several factor.. True, if *ilinguals acqmre 
. SrSSviJ two separate cultural communities, the affective and conrjotative 
. ^anSTcrried by various lexical ifms wUl differ, ^t it .s also true that this tyP^ 
of 1^ « available to foreign language learners through experience, both direct 
and»ect. of the cultural contexts involved- • 
■ Wtot w^ are rf ally concerned with'is the possibility that bihngu^s are able, to 
•.^oid interference between their two languages because these tjo^nguages are 
,to;ed separately witWir the brain, thus- precluding significant vteractidn betweeft 
#1 ^m Sis^). then it U reasonable to suggest that for second-language earners 
faterUngual contact Idurin^the learning ppH;p^s will be inimic^ to t^e development 
' *of clearly distinct systfcms^d'thus hinder natural use of the W"^^' 
■ - cent studies on child bibngualism. however, seem to indicate that mteraction 1>e, 
■ rl^e two liS^ages. f^m being aA artificial produ^of the classroom. U m- 
S i^ fen?St1ro«ss itself.^ CMd^n growing up biUnguaUy do not devetep 
^o sepaiat^e languages to refer to'two separate realities., but rather «se bo«h Ian- 
IgeS^nSfferendy^ U U only later, at about two years of age. and as children be- 
*!Z^aware of^tJe differential use of the two languages m th»environment that 
' to Lparate themW. -Swata and Wesche give the H^^ifl^^T f 

■^JZ Sn^ctic intera^on exhibitedby a three-y^ar-Old French-Engtsh child: 

^ ^ ■ •• j' ' . '• # 

i^'Bouteille is gonna break.. " • "s, l - • 

■#Yfflup. Demain. lg^n^ok•epit. 



■^rainlf Marcel want not to, listen. . " ' 

•That's to me. (cf . the French. C'est i moi) . * 

.. Iteiiy also relates tliai Germ?ii-sp^ kiiidergarteff children in Alsace were once " 



tau^t pRnch by being given plastic^to^&jn the form of animals and household ob- 
jects to which their teachers referre$i onlyin French. The younger childremrefused 
to c<5bperate, however, and ruined a^eod'ldea by insisting'on calling pnly the toy 
by the French ^word while continulh'^ 'to reserve the native-language word for the 
•^real thing."^ ^ ^ 

Moreover, among adult bilinguals^ there is evidence that, at the concept or 
meaning level," language of prf^ntatio^ does not affect performance. Koler found 
that repetdtion in either langu^ faciliia^d later recall ora word presented in only 
-vOnc, andjlat silent teading was unaffftted by the mixture of a bilingual's two 
guages^M^in seotences.^ H has also been demonstrated that bilingxials cannot 
separa^|TOir languages at the concept level, even wheait would b^ advantageous 
for the»tp do so7 Neufeld^ha^ prc^ccd reseych indicating that there is ohly one^ 
lexicon ^Mnte^ilK4icyonary consisong of items teamed for one or both ofA bi- 
linguaf s languages ^d then tagged according to flnguage.^ This woyld h^lp^o ac« 
co|int for the ability to translate as weU as substantiate the evidence from cUUdhood 
biliifigualism. ' * • 

In other words, prohib^ing use of the native l!mguage solely in order to Wevent 
« the formation of a "compound" (ift the sense of one conceptuaT store) sy^ern^ 
would seenoHAvalid since this is precisely the* kind of systerj^biiinguals seem to pos- 
sess. For al^practical purpose's, within the classroom there \i no need to studiously 
avoid the use^of translation equivalents, as long as students are not encouraged to 
equate one vford with one concept in either language or^acfoss languages. Tb^ 
emphasis shomd be dh semantic equivalents. In fact, this is exactly what is involved 
in good tran^kting where the twor languages are mediated by meaning rather than 
by one another. Many errors can even be avoided by the use of semantic native « 
langKiage equivalents. Telling students, as some textbooks do, or allowing them to 
assmne; that the French verb f^flichir means "to think" (e.gy je riflSchis = J'm 
^^^-OBinking) invites error. Student^ wfio fte tol/i that riflSchir means "to think ibout" 
will be much less likely to present their teachers with such linguistic gems as Ve 
reflechisouL . • - * 

Th^re is even some e\ridence that 'sema^tically based an^ysis is performed by 
learners naturally and on their o^n initiative. Lambert and Tucker ,^in reference to 
the highly suc^ssful Frefich immersion program in Canada, have fuggested that im« 
mersion children ^come rapidly cognizant of similarities and differences^between 
English and French and exploit these ii)'a type of "incipieht conttastive analysis**, 
that affects both languages.^. It may be that the overt encouraging qf such^process^s 
in older language learyrs woUld be b^n^fici^. I have found it hetpful, for example, 
kj point out to stadertts that, in French, verbs often iAclude thd preposition where 
in English the preposition is,separab|e; and that Ae meaning convd^ed by the verb 
plus the preposition, in English is conveyc(j*by the verb alone in French; A list, sim- 
ilar to the one shown below, is a good starting point. 

• sortir - tD go out traverser - to go aaoss 

monter - tO go up -r portir - to go away 

descendre - to ^o down ' retourner - to go back » ** 
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46 VttwnBbzil^for^l^^ 

k becdnw tben' wy ewy to point out that EngUsh has a formal, tatinate lexicon 
tt weU 91 a kti formal, Germanic one aiid that direct French-English cofenates usual- 
ly bdoi« to the forroerHa>mn««icer- to commence, commencement; oi,f€ticitatiom . 
-fdidtatiooa. felicitous). Thus learning French vocabulary can telp increase word , 
power in Ea^ishl . . , • 

Ite ipid^Abu»^f the Native Ung^ . ^ ' 

. The coDective wisdom of tW profcsoon on tlus point can be sujnmarized in a 
few sentences. The use of the native language is indicated only in the inteipsU of - 
elnoomy and clarity. Thus, meaning'm th^ foreign language should be conv^ed 
vto pictures, gesture, nrime. foreign- language definitions, of paraphrases rather than 
throng' the use of transUtion cquivalente. -Vocabulary words ihould never be pre- 
sented in a tot sjnce this encoutsgcs learners to^rm one-toW asMwaations be- 
tween the mtiVc and foreign^MguagR. Iiutcad. vocabulary should always be pte- 
aeoted, leaia^, and tested in context. ' ^ u 

I agree with these guidelines. But 1 also agree vnth Henor Sweet,.the ntoeteenth 
century linguist, who. a a son of reply to over-enthusiastic Direct Method believers^ 
oiqs wrote-and underlined.'?77i« exclusion of translation as a regular mem of a>n- . 
p^ingthertKoningofuniHisariunecononttadariauriAatumljvirtd^ He sup- 
ported his contwtion with>wgiiinents that remain 'cogent today, potating out that 
exch«ion' Of the nativ^e-langu^tends to. strand learners at-a level of lexical poverty 
that is both frustrating and unnctoMsary when a mediating linguistic system(the na- 
tive language) is ready at Hand. Fih(her. he conTiAues^o one ever really succeeds 
*BJ eradicatiag the nativ^ langui«e. * • * - - - 

Let there be no illusion on thi»«K)int; the most fttvent partisan of the Dkect ^ 
Method translates, whatever his impreiaions to the conWy mfy be. He 
. leans German by reading German books without a dictionary. He is reading 
a technical book dealing with chemistry; the Word Wasterstoff ocean repeats 
edly Om reader does not refer to a bilingual dictionary, jt IS true, but m the 
end 'he 3^ to himself: "Ach so. das Wort Wasierttoff bedeutet sicher 
hydrogen!" That he has grossed the translatioij rather than sou^t it does 
uai affect the fact that he has more or less associated Wasserstoff with Iprdro- • 
tto As an argumentum ad abturdum-iil us tajce the frequent case of an 
, Eailishman who by some accident of circumstances has come to associate the 
word Jklfre yith the thing designated by it. He finds one day thatjie » * 
nonnt of the equivalent word in English. What is he to ^o? Qo t&i forest 
with an English companion better ver^ than W in v^ood-lore and seaJch for 
the tree associated with the term kttre and then ask his companion to naitie 
it m English? Once again poser la question .c'eit ta risoudre, he wiU reach 
dojrn his French-English dictionary and ascertain that Aftre-fteetfA. ^ 

ve quoted at length from Sweet, because I believe he giv?s*an amuaAgand 
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aoctoate pfctbre <3(f ii^t goes on under the giuse of establishing direct relationshq>s 
between ibt foreign lanpiage and the real world by refusing to use the nathre lan- 
ftfage* The jpoint is that one'i natWe lan^»age is part of one's real world and cannot 
tin^ty-be written .off as excess baggage; Throw it out the front door and it dicles 
around the bade; drpwn it^in a sea of foreign language defmitions and it resurfaces 

'«^the iir^ opportunity; drill a class for hours on the use of the French verb 
Mttendrt (to wait {oi)-n attend Vautobus, le tfoin, Maie^ etc.,-they will still, pro- 
duce the dasric interference errors. « You simply cannot keep a good native langu^ 
.down; In vain have textbooks done aw^y with vocabulary ii\ts and teachers railed 
against writing tradslations inlhe books. Students (and a teacher or two) havejpror 
i[jded their &wn lists and erased the words after the Vact. Such obstinacy leads to 
tiie condusioa that it is somehow natural for second langustge learners to use their 
firsf Janguage as a means of dealing with their second, or at least to do so undef cer- 
tain conditions. • ^ 

^Tbere are several ways a teacher can help students to capitalize on this-iendency 
without turning the classroon) into a mass transbftion drills first; students can be 

V encouraged to with a translation equivalent, 'but to go from there to a m^e' 
complete understandpg of the original concept, much in th^<sajne maimer as chil-^ 
dren learning their iirst language exhibit pro^essive differentiatioii of categories. 
Both make errors but both have rather limited data base; to work from; the first 
learner because of cognitWe aiid linguistic constmnts> the second 'language 
learner visually because of liiiguistic inexperience alone. Students need ip be made 
sware that translation is only the first ste^, and that even.in one's native languS^, 
different wbrd^' are known to different de^ees of proficiency. The use of the>right 
word at dte right t&ne ts a skilt, and a good deal of 'what is-usuaily term^d^^unun- 
ication is really nothing but a series of hits or near hits on semantic targets. Fottjie 
native sp^ker of a language, the bpunds within which a direct hit can be registered 
are relatively nanow. For npn-native speakers, the range is wider and is ^adually 

^ restricted according to expectaticms of competence. , - , * - * ' 

In orc&T to become aware of Ihese limits, studepfls need both exSensive and in- 
tensive practice with the language. By extensive J mean a broad and varieil exposure 
to auttftntic language; by intensive, I refer to a guided Approach to normal usage. 
Tbt extensive dimension c^ be dealt with fairly strai^^orwardly; the intennve,^ 
ix)wever, requires more attention and plaitning., There* is a variety of ways by wlUch 
teachers can provide intensive experience for their students. For example: 

1 . The comparison of a translated passage with the original helps sfiidents to 
areas ii/Hvhich they may be mismatching semantics j^d lexicon in4he^f6reigp 

Itngiiige. It is possible, for example, for' the Fr^h V^rb se derrmder't^btinlXi^^ 
preted as **to ask oneself/^ and a student may never realize that the basic English 
equivalent is "to wonder." 

2. * The use of i^pjid, oral translations from the native to the fdrejign language 
helpf students to identify semantic equivalents. This is especially impoftannn th)s 
areas of idiomatic expresdon and native-!^ fldency. Students with tliis fype.of 
tiainisig wfll tend to identify conceptual rather thanMexical meaning an? to avoid 
the perils of word-by-word translation.^^, • 

oil . 
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3. Students^om tfe encouragea to Oiscover the differences bet 
' ' csbttbry itens^ for themaetves. Devise or find a passage or series of s^tences in' ' 

[ • itjjfch ihe item to be crasideied occur. Give this to the studeitts with is^cions 
to find out why a ^rtain word is used in a certfl^ place. The factors invcrfved may 
be senu^c", syntactic, ot stylistic,, and the studenU' resources can inchide regular 
t h0b^l dibtioiiaries,'di<rdonaries of synonyms (indispensabk in any classroom), or 
^clioaailes that go beyond the dictionary "into more seoetjierritdry . . . between 
Ae^iaea .. ."ii^ in the gaps of a standard dictionary."* 

For A Fi^ncfa daas, a brief exatopJe of this te<Amquc involvcsjthe verbs dt^to 
aiy,p«Hfer(to speak), and AKanrer (to tell). . * 

* ? ' \ ' 

ikpa Mit rttcOnter ks histd^ Quand it park, tout le monde icoute, et \ 
gprtg^onditquec^{taityraim€nlqiulqu€(^oHd*€Xtmordinaire, ^ 

. Obviously the parage csih be extended; and additional examines found in text^t: 
^ ma^zines, and* newspapers. StudenUcane^nbe ghrentii^taskoffv^gthenL ' 

4. A Itry simpte technique consiste of having studc&ts kK* words up in b^ 
^tfta of \ bibigua) dictionary. A wordis looked up in order to find it) foreigtf hn- 

' gtt^ eqiovaient. The student notes that there are several possibilities. He pkdcs 
oqe w two of {he mo^ Iftely, todlhen verifies the choice by lo<Aing uj> the for- 
eign language word-^a sort of baclc translation procedure. Thii technique is especial- 
ly uaefullcH ^tudenti who have a tendency to transcribeby direct translatiwj (with 
help of a dictkjnaryX what they fi^ write out in their native lang^ Itwon*t \ 



cure them but it will -make them nwre accurate. 

5. Instead of conccntratinr^n the students' eport iftfthe target langu^, con- 
centrate on the errors made by nathre speakera of tfie foreign language in the stu- - 
denU' langu^ (i.e'., a Frenchman speaking English). The student is.given the utter- , 
ance and is asked the speaker might have been trying to^say in Engjish and 
jAgt he would have »id* if he had been spealdiig Frendi, A sttitence like "l||hf- 
Iters aren't, doii^ fco.wcU," trom the mouth a Frenchman^ probably littie 
to do with his loves, but refers instead to his busincsy What he meant'to say was 
*14y business \ssC\ doing t^o well»" and ti» French verrion would pfobabfy be^ 
something like i^fl^res Wfir mfli." ^ 

6/ A final -technique invofyes acting out a real-life situation in which the stu- 
' dent is caned upon to serve as aft interjpreter. Situations could inchide meeting a 
foreigner in an airport and helping him or her fill orft thc^oper f«rmi or. find his 
or her fli^t, ordering a jneal in a restaurant wl^re only one studcni knows the lai- 
guage, and so forth. As an alternate plan, the teacher could setup a scene betweetf^ 
• ^oup of **tourist«" and a cantankflfrous waitress or a surly taxi driver. ,Wilga Rivers 
abo suggests uang clas3rck)!P''laboratory facilities to ?^t iip a sirAuttaneous ihten^**- 
tttlon situation.*^ 
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- The extensive use of viuab, mime, and foreign langua^ e?^lanation is bene^ 
dal in tl» Acquisition and retention of vo<^iilary. They are not, however, v^thout 
their dnwbacks. Thcjusc of the foreign language to explain the foreign language al- 
lows tfie teacher to avoid the naUve language and gives students pr'actiqp in lis^ning 
for meaning. It is not necessarily a means of persuading students to ttffOc wiuioui 
lecoune to their first language, and it is not necessarily a meahs of building their vo- 
cabulary. As^weet put it: ^There is a limit to the number ofbirds that one may 
conveniently kill with one stone. . 

^ The use of visual aids is another method for conveying meaning by avoiding th*-~ 
native language. Again, there are drawbacks. The initial verbal reaction qf most stu- 
dents when first presented with a picturt is to identify the contents in their native 
Anguage. Eventually, and with repetition, they may come to associate the foreign 
langisage phrase directly with the picture, butthe use of a visual in and of itself does 
hot prevent t(](^tivation of the native language systenu Further, there is no reasoh 
40 assume that the concept formed from seeing a picture of a cfiair or even the chair 
itielf has any inherent advantage over that formed by giving a' semantic equivalent 
in the native language, in both ^ascs the leamer requires additional experience in 
order to'generaUze to all chairs and to be able to differentiate between various iund%^ 
of chairs. F<x some, visual presentation, may be helpful, and 1 suspect that if is ' 
more fun for everyone, but vocabulary acquisition' is complex, and as Andrew 
Wri^t puts it, "a grasp. of the meaning of an it^m in the foreign language is^unlikjp- 
ly to occur at any one moment in time, either in conjimction wfth a picture or .with 
mother tongue equivalents.**^^ ; 

. As with the use of native language equh^alents, however, theje are things a teach- 
er can do to maximize'^ the benefits of visuals. Wright mentions the use of several 
visuals ceptered around one lexical itetn. Showing different people in different 
places amufing themsehres in different Ways provides a context for the vopabulaiy* 
item "to have fuir'* and helps to reduce misunderstanding by focusing ori'the idea 
oommon ta all the pictures. Another w|y to reduce ambiguity is to pretest visuak. 
Asking ten or more people what they think a particular visual represents is an ex-^ ' 
ceUent procedure for discoveritig how successful it ^ be in conveying the desired 
* meaning in the dasttoom. ^ 

And So?. 

^ ^ g < 

And sq, wl^it general conclusions can be drawn? I tjiunk there are ihrfee. First, 
there, is na m e way to teach vocabulary, nor is there any way that is totally effec- 
tive. Sweet summed it up nejitly over three-quarters pf a century ago. What, 
should we do? Which way is b^t? 
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' The answer is obvious: adopt none 4 

^ wiety.has its uses, d^ch has its place in the general scheme, and each in its - 
torn niayi>e'the most rational One.^' s ^ 

The second' conclusion is less obvious. Voc^tajary acquisition is a complex and 
poorly underst^wd process, but one that is ess^Ual in learning and using a second 
as well V a first language. As a beginlning, let me suggest that.there are two fupda- 
fnentiHy' separate ways of proccswng new lexical i^ormation. When the infomia- 
tion ti overwhelming, as is tlw case in most foreign language ]f)rograms, the only 
feasiUe course is rote memorization. Thivmak^s Vocabulary Naming an end in it- 
self, a process by whidi the student attempts to bypass natural preccases and tie the^ 
. ^'ncw lexk^ item to that which is already meaningful. In most cases this is the first 
language equivalent. Although ftiere has been some original wwk done on the use 
of mnemonics in vocaibulary learning, few teachers are able to recommend such 
Uatant use of translation equivaknts withoy t lingering feelings of guilt • - 

The second process depends upon a restructuring and internalization of the new 
lexicon a^ additional exj^rience is applied. It is a largely covert and autonutic pro- 
cess as compared ito the conscious effort expended in memorization. Students^do 
not suddenly decide no longer tp think "city'^ whenever the French word viOeoo 
c^. Whether they do so or not is probably a function of the moment. Likewise,* 
they are seldom able to sute perceptually-based semantic and lexical differences 
such as that between "hi^'* and "ta^" in EngUsh or between gros dn^grai^ in 
French, but they afe, at some ppint, able, to utilize such differences. Somehow the . 
^ foreign language iJeconies a realjanguage to them, and the native language, althou^ 
always in the wings in case of need, can retire "gracefully. 

This is a natursd process, fostered by direct experience with the foreign lan- 
guage, but 'coexisting quite happily with the memorization and translation work 
going on simultaneously. • Given sufficient time and a natural setting, rote laming 
."Would probably be superfluous tune, however, is usually short, motivation briefer ^ 
' sell, and. the setting is generallyi(tificial. Thus an artificial method-rote learning- * 
becomes an efficient means of coping. 

The Oiird and final conclusion follows naturally. If vocabulary learning in and 
of itself is trivial, vocabulary learning. in a meaningful context is crucial. From a 
^ theoretical point of view, hnguists are beginning to recognize both the role^f 
semantics in syntax and the importance of lexicon in semantics. Within this per- 
spective, knowing a. word becomes the starting l^M^^ knowing ^ language, since 
knowledge of the wxkd implies awareness of its^TOonal limitations, syntactical 
behavior, semantic vahie, phonological characteristics, and derivational possibilities; 
as well as its place vis-a-vis other Words and concepts.^ 
/ .Thus, the jninimal requirement for knowing the word "chair,** for example, 
^ means knowing when a chair is an armchair aife not a couch, as well as being aware 
" of the char's sutus as an inanimate object and iu functional relationship with the 
environment. A speaker may also know that a chair, under certain conditions, U 
animate C*The chair recognizes Mr. Smith**), contains verbal force^("Wh6*s chairing 
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the tettk>n?**)» tad can ev en be fatal C*The warden said he's suf^ get the 
Vocibulaiy acquhii^on» in tUs sense, is tar trom triviaL In facti it fonns thi 
apund wbUb 5odi structure and meaning revolve, and- its implications include 
turd as wdl as real-worid kno^riedge. A vocabulary is not just a dictionary or a list 
of wofds» although it can be rtiixitd to that level. Mastering a vocabulary hnplies 
mastering a &nguage-no ii^nificant goal for anyone. The means to^ employed 
in adueving this goal^can be as Wied a the goal itself. 
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Seven! years ago, Professor Jos^ Labrador began to experiment with SRanish- 
inade documentary films in first^ear classes in, response to problems frequently 
encountered: difficulty in teaming meanings and pronunciation of ne\<^ vocabulary 
words, lack of opportunity and stimulus to engage in live ^conversation, and fre- 

• quent unwillingness of students to unravel relatively complwc sentences. Thert is 
nothing new^of couijp, in using documentary films in such classes; to our knowl- 
edge, however, there have been few attempts to use them directly to'teach lan-^ 

• goage rather thaif culture.* ♦ 

After initial experiments *with documenUiy films, Professbr Labrador shifted 
both medium and materials; he began usirikSpanish-made commercial fflms^ in class 
via video-cassette pr reel-to-reel videotape? He reasoned that the content of such 
films would be intruisically mcire interesting and invohdng for the students and that 
the videotape would be eaaer to use than film! It would permit stopping the tape 
at any point, with no need for darkening the classroom (so the students dould $ee 
the blackboard and their ilPbooks); it. would feature easy replay ((pabUity^ im- 
proved audio quahV. more aliw intonation and more spontaneous dialogjies, re- 
duced possibilify of breakage, and fast winding. 

The effect of this improved format on students* learning has been dramatic. 
Student inteyest in classes is marl^dly higher. Students learn Vocabulary more 
easily because of the correlation of\the words heard with the ^al image on the 
TV Ktten and because of the mclusion of more real-ltfe vpcabulary. , Learning of 
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itoMtics iBd pionuiKiati«n is faciUteted by tlw videotape playback capacity and 
fhideate taw more opportunity to iaterart in Spanish after the film. ' 
. TWrMwrnethod of teaching Spanish (and. by extension, of teaching any lan- 
iam) repr^ no revoteHon.'* Its newness Ues not in any textbook, or in any 
uSim in tetch&g methods, but simply in the introduction into the classroom 
oftta communications medium yhiph young people who have grown up m the 
ZmL are so accustomed to-the television screen. We Uve in a world m whch 
the image is'-more prevalent than any^er form of symboUc language Its effeo- 
tiyeneti supports McLuhan's argument that modem, image-oriented culture W 
MttTa return t<y <bt Medieval period in which the magnificent facades of the 
• Rominesmie and Ck)thic churches had a significant tcacto^ 

rteof the main problems of langauge teaching in the Uriited SUtes has always - 
been its'artifkiaHty. For all our attempte to bring "foreign culture" into the claM- 
robm. our students wiU recognize the artificiality of their attempU to converse ui 
Spmish in the middle of an essentially monolinpial .country. But the television 
iCTwTtliey jccept as relevant. .By using as teaching material commercia^ fifaraof 
Uah duality rather than "artificial" materials specially prepared and edited. th«tu- 
Ss' basic language practice is brought btp the context of living, moving, real 
neoole in a foreign context. , . .. j • ^ 

An'account of how this approach works .should be prefaced with a description 
of the necessary equipment. First, the film itself is on videotape, larger in forpiat 
than the audio-tapes Jhat language teacfiers are familiar with, but not s«mfican Uy- 
different As his happened with sound eqHipmeht. videotape technology has also 
developed the video tassette. and iU u,e is significantly, easier. Then one needs a 
Wge-scTeen yidedHtonitor. Uttk. different from an ordin^^ television set of the. 
wrtin most living rooms. The playback device, too. is like a faijiiliar tape recorder 
thouah larger infl a bit more complex. Its controls are similar: stop, play fast/for- 
ward rewhid.^But the videotape player has a feature the tape-recorder does not: 
ft ca^i stopped to Jit a particular image on the screen, a capability which we 
mate much uTof.*^ The cost of such equipment is about $1500. but its potential 
use in a school g(»»beypnd the classroom use described here. • 

For the past five years. Professor Labrador and others have used this equipment 
in te'aching a variety of WveU. from beginfting St.anish to advanced culture classe^ , 
- TWsaiS caa-describe neither all possible uses, nor all .the problems of the mcth- 
od-and any new approach has its own problems. Ui us.mention in advance how- . 
ever two pro^ems having to do with expecUtions. one on the teacher^ pan. and 
' the other on the stjidettts". A teacher should neither over«stir?ate nor underestmiate 
the qutotity of filmed material neededfor a course, ^e f6r a beginning language 
das. a sinjc 90:minwte film miy pL^de a full terni's n(,ater^ at the advanced 
• level thaT«me fikn provides material only fbr a maximum of 25-30 contact htfun. 
rZ, a teacher^should yse at leasi two films (preferably of different nature) Rer ad-^ 
"vtnced" course. The other problem is that the students must keep m mmd at aU 
•times that what they are ^eeirtg -a equivalent to what they pamfuUy read with 
S auction in a book. The a^activ^ess of the film and the direct impulse of 
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the action on crette In some students the idea that they are pasaivet^ watching k 
fifaii, when in faci they must pay a great deal of attention to each and every one of 
die actions^ the diiioguea^ the setting, tiie music and the noise, the plot and its im* 
pUcatioQs and.tlie characters,. 

^ As part of the early^experiments, this approach was u^d in two types of be^ • 
ftanh^t Sptnish classes. One yhk restricted to students with no previous Spanish in- * 
stnictkm. Th6 othei cci^^ wa^ designed for students yith some background in 
. Spam^h^who felt that because of their limited Qcposure or the time interva^ since 
their imtiii acq[uiintance with' the language, they needed to go. back to the hegin- 
niag. 

We wQl lode at dus latter grouEp_£i3^. These students have' been expose(f to a 
Variety of teaching methods and now they are to leaill Spanish through videotape. ^ 
In class the mstructor presses the *'play** button and thc^ sae^ shows a few min- 
utes of the movie. The screen presents objects, people, landscapes, all of thenv 
**livc*' and showing a situation impossible to be created otherwise in the classroom. 
THe diss, for example,|rw6ing this scene: 

' " ■ ' ir '■' 

^ The patio of an i^lqient conv'ent^ lined with grey granite columns. Boys, 
some tm years old, se crossing, in ^es and piurs from one class to_ another. ' 
They wear blue swelters with* long sleeves, vidute shirt$, grey shorts, knee 
aocks and black shoes. Also on the patio -are nuns, conversing in groups. 
Some, the ndvitiates wearing white habits, are young and cheerful girk, walk- 
- ing- smiliog across the patio. Others, older ones wearing black, are stouter and 
ktache^uL '1^ 

TU$ scene takes ien sedonds. The instructor rewinds (three seconds) and ^ows tfle 
'ncent again, stopfHb^ when^the children are in the center of the patio. The **stopped 
action" image becomes a topic for couversational practi<^. The instructor points to 
thechiMien: y " ^ ^ 

^ faistructor (I): iSon (ps niHos? 

Oass in chorus (C): SI, son los niflos, ^ * \ 

The instnfctor writes ^le noun oifthe bdard and explains brfefly that it is masculine 
phiral. He points to the columns: . . 

I: ^Es el niflo? 

" C: No, no es el niflo. ' ^"^^ 

I: {Quiion? . ' 

C: Son JfU columnai. * 

The instructor writes on the board the interrogative que 



I: ^Son las columnaf? 
C: St, son las columnas. « 
* I: ^So« grandes ku doiumnas? 
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' / '\ ' -4 " • . ^ ^ 

Shiftily tte "rtof/ped tctibrv*\imagc periodically, the instreaot coijtinn^^ex- 
' ^ {«ain es vs, W and the ^rb "to be^" practices conjugatiorf, and explains^efRnal • • 

^ ATcaa be 8ccn..len seconds of Uvti^ image have served td present new vocabu- , 
' ~ lary; introduce a vert, explain gen<^r and number aiid^rson?! pronouns--aU,at a . 
raf^id pace, directlyT«d vijual-audio-lingually, permitting both individual and cho- 
x^A pr&ttpc. the next day tlic instructor can'revicw and then shift ,th#situatio1tt 
9ven by the'fAn to the.stiU more immediate one'of tl^ classroom to^<<rhich the 
boys were'gomg/ Student interest is mainjained by curiosity concerning what wttl 
Jiappeh to those children and^Huns. . .* 

^ • Since the jMCce qf ^tion shown on the screen can be described in different 
;way^* the students nd the instructor have the oppor%pity to make morphological 
and syntactical change's. The teacher may askior a total description of the action, ♦ 
A *' -encouf^i^ free formation of phjases and sentences. The rate (^f forgetting the 
^^ords is sigrtficantly less wKeri^^ejniage accompanieslhe word than when the ^ 
student mu^conceptualize l^Jth the word ^d its refcftent. 

This approach ym used in a similar way with the other begirlning Spanish,t:oursc 
- * ^wjierc the s^pdenUfhad no SpanisKT)cfore and ftius no experience with other meth- i 
c&'of learning, 'fee ikidents,^hb tearne'd Spanish only through >he mpvie-on- 
^ • videqjtapc niethod &s the customary gtommar book), proved much surer of them- 
" ' selves'flian the students ii^he other grou{). They were much more able to re- 
spond qttickly and accural&y, though they had mkch less practice time behind ^ 
them than the other studerlta. ^ ' • ^ 

The reaHty of the im^e provided^ hy the videotape offers pattern pr^tice thaW ' 
* is abstract! The students relate the^sentenow tlwey repeat in. chorus toUyMg 
stimuU, and so are learning ifot simply verbal patienis, but responses ift'^uman k 
context. From vocabulary building by reining tapfflfc<>f the im^e on the screen 
-the instructor can make' Uie learning of verbs come dkc^y s|jowiitg the action it- . 
jKlf in process as "tiie students repeat the newVerb'^kals moving reaUt/ before 
I — ^^""^^thain. Then the instructor can easily move from the screen image to the other re- 
aUty pf objects ,in the rottm,-or to the StiMcnts themselves, enhancing the 
"relevance*^ of the sCTeen imagcw A „ ' \ 9 

- --%is-appfo**^is*«tao.higliy^ecti^ 

probWii of Tmding a good bodk ofreadi^ which interests students and;notivates 
them to dlscui^ in the Urget language, subjects related to their experience is well- 
krtown. Discussion of a literary work often docs not permit the MtabUsKment ofi ' 
free-and entertaining dialogue in which all studentsxan and do pIRcipaJe ' Litec^ry 
materials ^fer them an "unreal^^eaUty," ^d they are often lost in the complexify 
of Uterar>^^^le. But wheji the discussion is centered on a living story prese^ited on 
'the icreen, the action provides an immediate stir<lilus to j^h the students can* 
respond.^Thus many pf^he pauses and sturabliiigs of normfjpnversational classes 
avoided. It aHmitigates that other frequent problem: ' the instructor speaking 
re^ti^ the students do. , • ^ ' 

A^viHnentioned* earlier, the fihfi ij shown to the class in segments lasting any-^ 
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Mcrt from ten scc^ndi to a I«^luti^dB» mfc or^^n. JFfe instructor needs 
to know exaetfy where to. stop th^ fjBfeirJ)ractice, review, ^r to introduce some 
. new i^aiMn^jti^ point offered by the action, the end of the class, or the next 
,(fay,,^ iitetiructg/ t^id ask --the stu<fentrto describe what they have this 
ttine ustej verj^ in ttw p^st terise. <>nce the students are involved in th^flii's ao- 
tion, thcy*'can be 4kei^o guess*what;>i^ happen to the chary ters, thus giving 
them the firieaom to lis^eif imagination and fprcing them' to usf the future tense 
of vefcs. Rcview4c)f ^graents already seen can be aide'd by showing the images with- 
out soifnd while the studentsicxplain'the action they are seeing;,^ 

^ The great variety of conversational themes offere^ by ea(;lfQf these sequences, 
bjtflfe actions of die characters, or by tlfe intentions of the>filnfs director, can ere- 
a^s^ne anxiety -a^d confusiofi.^Jj^r this reason, professor Labrador has developed 
» 0\^ep system of class patti]%ition: * • ^ 



\ 1. The first student ictitity is sim^y a de^ption, iif as irfuch detail as 
posriWe, of thiacfid/j^f the filfiiS ' ^ 




2^Yht students then discuss the symbolic Actions, those whgre there is 
an obvious, intentional me^ning^ where the director is tleariy "saying somc- 
tmng.** ' . * . 

3. Next, the students dissqiss the characters. One can a^k their CPpinion 
■^^^JW* cji^ractw, a description of the^character from his introduction 
into film%p to the present viewing moment, piscussfon can ^en proceed . ' 
to otherVharacters, oUier actions) their iwychology , their flfeas. jft 

4. Then ^dents sur^i^anze the dialogue, the vk^ords th^Aear. trie 
means by which Jhey kv5w h^ the is^acters think^ what they want, what 
t^ey. have been doing or piant^o. This stage js particularly useful for prao; 
ticing the subjunctive and the perrcfie^ tenses. ' * \^ 

5. Finally, the message] the ideas of the dtlfetor, the significance of the . 
. " fihn is disaussed. . It is not necesmy to have seen ti^e whole film to-begin this 

level tjfdvcu^on. With care one canWelop these^ideas as the viewing of the 
^^-rram pTQgrei^^. V ^ -i . * 

r ' • ^ * ^ V . '/ ^ - 

^ These five steps cart be appdied to almost each senior lub-scene which the in- 

techniques of any individual instructor^ , 

As the class continues, the film itself is no longer so necessary as a conversation- 
al suppbrt 3timuftted by a complex and. fascinating story,' the students begin to 
inter^t mcfre^th one' another ?pd the class truly hj^omes a conversation. But (he 
hffige is^always present as a refjerent; the videotape is always ayaifa^e ttf clarify'an 
idea, defend a point of view^or provide a new focus as needec^. By the end of the- 
course, tjie class a conversational'group, interreacting, thinking in Spanish, 
"living'\${3^sh in reaction to the pscudo-Iife on the screen. . - ' 
^ The use of videotaped films is not, of course, restrtcted to the development of 
basic languagQfMuils. A good film is a dbcument^of culture and a work^of art. Stu- 
dents can learn much more from it thaa simply how to speak Spanish. We applied 
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V • tlii* Ae&wi to- an advinced class in Sf^isft Modem Civ4ation. At this level it is 
. tw Ipnger a nutter of seeing the film in short segmente. but of seeing the whole fflm 
^several tinwi returning' now and agin to the key moments Where the director sur- • 
^ prisek. confronts; explains, or hides from the spectator the sense of the film. At this ^ 
level <»e discusses teclpuque and st^k. the film's/elatiop to Spanish Wstory. its so- 
dfil content afld ideological td»riencies. people and landscapes, tlie gestures and ex- , 
ptetiions in which one reads t^psychology of the pharactersf .The natural 6r um- ■ > 
venal meaning of the-JTilm becomes a focus by which the students, from their ^iSr ■ 
tinct peBpectives,-caf integrate their reading and experiences from other classes • . • 

Tins ^tonch has already had significant effects on theVhole^ practice of lan- 
guage tea^ in-eilr depahment. It has been adopted by eoUeagues in French and 

- German MweU as SpSkish. It has stimulated the purchase and regular Use m our be- 
gimiinrlanguage programs of the series Guien Tag!, Toute-la Bande, and Zarabanda. 

Wehaw also created a "leaching" videotape demonstrating this approach, show- 

- • Jng sffliiients of its actud use by Professor L^rador in classes at various levels This 

- videotape has been shown at a nuThber of local and regional conferences and has ^ 
been borrowed by a, number of universities.* - ; ■ 

• " A final note: pie "teaching" videotape itself has proven unexp<tetedly useftU - 

• in beginning Spanishrclasses.' Shown tp students early in their first quarter, it pro- . " - 
ndes acurious motivator. Watching Ihe conversation class, they usually react: . You 
mean we *an talk like that after four quarters.T'" ^ . 

■ ' V ' - - .- 

' \. JlbsenJ«hnre^rtstheuie'of;'i«dagogic^«iwsreeU^^^^^^ , 

»eel^FLImtruction."l//«rtrncA/5prax«7.i{Spruigl974): 93-^ . 
1 • Tte^y t^of Smiiercial filrts, though not on videotape, that we areaware m 
SurtSircTtoWubermaAandVa^^ 
< • fastnii^fl in Operation: A Progress Report." Foreign l^rigum Anmh 8. ^ 
197SV 52. The authors hive introduced the use of the films for theu: — ^ 

3 ^ffSl'tai^lduca^ors are dearly thinking.and.p^^^^ 
' ttS^Snw^SeTwuiiamOdom's report of a survey on . 
SytoToSi llLuagefastt^ Journal 1 0 (Sprmg-S^er 

1976? Lw-artiom videoUping-haS tong been used as a device in PL 

• • . 'tSctotr^: seeArnoG. PreUer/*Vidw)-Tapeand^ ^ ♦ 

: ' TSd2srTi3g, N ALU) Journal 5 (Decerflber 1 970): 40-43; Helen Jorstt|. 

^^m^OaSBOon^asit-is- Videotapes for the Fi Metho<k CJate.' AfylLLA^oW^^ 
rn^«w 1 V 1 7-2 1 ■ and Leoma G. Mey . "An" Analysis of the Use 

~ Via«t?^'&^SL tVe TliW^-Silegf Le^i Fo,»*> f&tl'^- • 
iri" >IDFZA«//erf/« 5 (March 1974): 42-43. Live-action 

IS^^^ftitaSc uiiCcli*^: See Shirley Jane^"^. J^d^^^^^^ the 

• nS^S-.Triffirt'SunerdabonV^^^^^ . 
•mM^n- Hermitin F; Weiss an*Jacques Ravaux. "The,YidpoUpe RecoMer \ . . 

> ' 4 ' . ' ' - • ^ . ' 

* ' • - -If _ • _ 

o ' .. . ' " \ • * ■ 
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ktititt Oinroom/' Vnierrickttpraxit % (Fid 1 975): 1 OOhl b2;imd GeoiBcT. 
y. Svitoni, '*Uimg Videot^ m the Adytnced Conversation a«»." Mgreign " . 
^ itfi««^re.i4niwif 8(OctoberJ97S): 233-38. ' • . • 

4. See notes 1 ti^ 2 above, howcyer, Alex McAAdrcw's remark, after a tour of . 
EaiopeimLangaafee (^ei^tm, t^t"* Europe, 1 974 was the.yeair of the VIDEO 
CASSETTE. . hints at some conception of revolution on his part: '^Seein^ 
oticettl)^erthahhea^g4h)ipdredtime8,7^ 10(Fall 1975): 

5. See chainer 2, ''li^dia hot and^ldi'^in Marsha 

Media: Tf^Extfntions of^an\}4twYoTlf€ New Amwican librarir, 1964), pp. 
* 36-45. ^ , * \ 

6. At the Cleveland State Unwraity we use Sony AV^5600 reeHo-recl .tideore- 
oorders, and RCA model 1J970,W. television receiver/iSbnitors. Our vided- 

^__«5ettereo(5$l/players do not ha^ the "fiaeeze image'' capability, and we are 
leefeiui t5~li^ove this atuation. 

7. WejWawarcofonlytwoothrfatfemptstoifiakej>'jremtfrtcuseof vid^ 

m FL instruction: the program, at American Unive^ty in Bdrut (see ik)te 2 ' 
' . MJ^eX and the Minnesota-German ptograpi:. see Audrone B. Wilkfke, Gerhard 
' Oausng, Martha Fronumek, and Cecil Wood, **SmaU-Group Activities and the ' 




ibid., pp. 19-32. 

8. Anyone interested m borrowing this videotape (cost: postage) maV reqiMirt a ' 
oop3^ by writing to Professor Jos^ Labrador, Deputment of Modem LanguijM,'^ 
CkrelaadSUteUniveisity, Cleveland, Ohio 441 IS. ^ ' 
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The -modest growth of interdi8cif)linary programs, espedall^ intematioiial studies, 

.as reported in recent pubUcations' can be attributed" to several factors. If themut 
tifaceted int^dependcnce of nations in our space-age is acceptedas a reality which 
must be dealt with constructively and aeatively^ then ap inter^^scipUnary effort 

• in dcahng with that ifialifl' is a logical conscque.nce.^, In additioJi to- this, scholars 
and Uachers have\ec^iize<r for- some Ume now that tA frontiers ot their disci- 
pUncs often merge with those of jiumejous" others, and that intei*liscipUnary en- 
counters do result in a mutually aJvantageous cross-poUenaUoh of ideas, concpptt 
*«j<r methodologies. While these encounters ihay have been sought out by few jndi- 
vidt^'m the pJStrthe-OKtegiJressures for the broadening and diyersificatidn «tf 

''^^'ia*tolccofrS^Te^it?al3t^^«^ 
^ra urgency ti^h endeSvors.' The foUowing report is best andCTs^3»H»aIijm this 
AmwTSTreference. ' . i f 

■fte setting for the international studies program in question is the Univerflty ot 
Nebraska at Omaha (UNO), an urban university with an. approximate enrollment of 
13,500 students, most of whom are .working theu way tWou^ school. Haying-, 
be^ incorporated into tte statp xta^Hty system ill 1968, t^ former municipil - 

■ institution has grown quite rapidly since then, ^le university has two well-esUb-' 
liMied programs Whiph relate to intemaUonal studies. • The ofder' of the two u, 
'•UNO's- oveneas program w^ich provides extension co-urscV for) members of the 
•irmed forcei. Through the initijtive^d.persistince of a youtfg" geographer, and 
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with' the finandal support of AID Amds, a:jCeQter for Afghanistan Studies was 
' /oumted in 1972. It provides opportunities for faculty exchanges with Kabul Uni- 
* wmlBy ind various, training prograrns for Afghan nationals at UNO. Negotiations 
are cuitently under way to e^blish a similar Center for^udanese Studies, hoih of 
" ttmt (nf^Ogranv are under the administration of the Dean of Intenutional Affairs^ 
The De(>artmenWof Foreign Languages enjpys a- hard-earned measure • of stabO- 
• * ity. Emollrnents have «rernained steady; indeed, the same level of enroBrnent^was 
reached in Fall 1976 as existed before the years of s6ident protests against f<9feign 
* l^nfy requirements. Althou^ some baccalaureate and graduate degree require- 
ments jBvere moifified, a CoUege of Arts and Sciences graduation' requirement has 
continued to exist. A consultant of the National Endowment for the tiumanities, 
v^o had exarnined aH aspects of our department in Fall 1975 and had given it high 
marks in.achlevement, nonetheless advis^ the expforation of dtver^fication in our 
departmental 'curriculum. The department's particip|tioh in the. International 
^||kStudies Program represents the implen^tation o£ one of the several possible irmo- 
^ j^tions suggested by the consultant. >nE * 
w In Fall 1975' a new baccalaureate *dcgi?e in International Studies as i major and 

minor field of concentration was formally approve(j|pius represented the culmina- 
tion of extensive preparations by numerous faculty members aiM some adrhinistra- 
P ton who shared both personal and professional interests in intematipnd stu(^. 

* r G>urses offered by ?uch disciphn^^as Inthropology, black studies^conornicf, hisr. 
tory^ fordgn languagesj geography,^ology^ political sc^ce, an<i sociology had af- * 
' \ , ready focused attention ypon the in tematioi^ , scene and coulc^l^w relate to'^h 
other under the provisions of a new curricular superstructure. Forefgn IraveUVork 
i<i experience or study abrcad now find new and widter academic areas of application, 
while special proems, conferences or other ^tivities which deal witl^ foreign 
setting also receive new relevance and impetus. 
> * The pfogram is administered by the of International Affairs^ He also pre- 

^ / sides over the Program Committee on International Studies, a group wjiich reprc- 
. aents the various participating departments. The Committee's functipn is toaid the 
' Dean jn the planting, monitoring, and^administration o^the program. The program 
..^1 itself is designed, |i thcAn^jiMalioa^^ 

understanding of the huijia^^^ndition in its internatioilkl' and global contexV' by 
permitting students to concentrate their studies' on one major cultural, economic, or^ 
geographic regfoo ofthe world, or "expand their studies to a broader, global scope. 
Besides benefiting from the obvious hurpariistic yalue of such a course jqf study, it is 
als<| possible, to design a prograni wKich'meets the particular needs and'interests of 
Ihote vAio are plarming to enter careers in schools, government, ifiulti-national^tTade 
and business concemst or international hyn^nitarian service organizations. The re- 
quirements for a majoY-or minor in Intematiomd Studies have to meet or exceed the 
requirements for an interdisciplinary major 'in\he Colrege of Arts and' Sciences. 
(See Appendi^^and B for list of ret)uired courses.) ^ • 

Anlbng ttfe^Uifc requirements of this program are a foreign language proficien- 
an int^odlifid^'course in geography, and two u\terdisciplihary international 
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duded-Wtich could be focused i 
During the 3r5t semester c^ 



--ftudicsrcouiies. The fpreiga language gfofidency of stud^ts must be at>ast tl» 
oquivateiKt of a b^c tro-year sequehce iif one lai^uage ifihc general international 
studies opikh is exetdacd. This , requirement is expanded to the equivalent of a 
three-year f^ign language tiaining period, or the equivalent of a two year study of 
two bnguages, if an area spedalization^ch as European or Latin American Studies 
^ is diosen. Thc'introductory geograjihy course acquaints students with basic geo- 
graphic cbncejpts ^ch apply to major cultural areas of the world. - ^ 

"Se twainterdisciplinary inteniational studies courses deserve particular notice 
since they the very ceiiterof the basic requirements. These courses are tau^t 
by facult/ tAnte which attend and participate in all class sessions during the semes- 
ter, even thouffh each one of the fourte^i men*ers is responsible for conducting 
a United number of class ho^n. This rather expkave participation was made 
noMrbfc with-^ds from twp /iuc^Ssive CSOE gtaiits and has benefited students 
'^wA &^amy alike'. »bi examinil4_a nUtnber of factors which influence the formatiwi 
of^idei^^bs, for exAmpfe, jS^iapants not only leamfed factual details whkh a 
given ^dpline ca^ offer, butaao explored mutual ^confems and r^W^nahips 
aiiioog\dteiidi^ in the social scifface* and the humanities. Thus, dl becamra^are 
of new perspe^^s-aiAntie^ of tl**foreign lan^agc. spedaKst in- 

I a given theme, . - 

rM** ^^iise Of the program. International Studies 213, a 

1 languMeWd communication, is sohedu^d- Amoijgthc topics discussed* 
ife^i^^cmber of\the Foreign l^mgiiMy^Pepartment jr?^ the nature ^d 
g^Lguage; subtopics ranged frpm m^^r^oX^ of langua^ to spme 
Sitri^dfc^cpcinantics, as well m the intimate relatiqnsh||berwecn l^guag^^d 
oultui^ ld»lomcna of all Idnds. This year, the Ncbra^ St^ForeigS Lai^Wgc 
Coosdtant and one of his 'eolleagutf , a social studies cojfwdttnt, pr esente d tfa 
'niod)ile, blending their ireas of expertise and thus expan^ further t H^possibil i- 
ties of sharinjg p^gogiqal and in^rdisdplinary .insights. • 
^' During thT^nd-semester course,' Wtemational S;tudies-214, case studies oT 
three Thir^ World countries were prepared. The countries in question were 
' Af^ianistan, Malawi, and BoUvia. In each x)ne of thosc^ case studies the importance 

• tlticir atteiidartt social and politic^ in^lications were shown to be important com- 
^nents of the program. )^ sorhc of the professors were able to relate their per-^ 
^ /^lal foreign travel and research experiences to these topics, an especially valuable 
/contribution was mad^by two men^bcrs of Kabul ^nivcrsity,^ghanist^, who 
HCiVfed as resource persows since thiir arrival at UNO. ^ 

* ' A further dimension Jo thw Xwo basic (purses provi^d a number of guest iec- ' 
turers who dampnatratcftthe iritcnelationjhip of Ameripan interests witli thpse of 
.-Voreigi cultures ^d nation states. Among these visitors were a . former ^eacc Corps 

VMmtti, a-jnoung Buddhist monk, and a Nebraska StJte Senator. ' 
> ' * For some members of the faculty- the two courses constituted a fu$t encounter 
with a team-tai%ht .or inter disdphnary undertatoig. The sharing^ ideas, th^ will- 
ki^iett to experiment, and the great degriee of c^peration have been truly remark- 
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Mt. Among -the , participants have beci^ t>yo:"mjster teaohers/' individuak who 

* hive been awarded this 'distinction following an annual, umvergty- wiUe selcLtiun 
- process. Other team numbers have been distin^sfaed with jkial university merit 

awards in the areas of publication and university or commiytity service^ One incli- 
vidual, a member of the Political Science Departmertt, has not only achi^ed several 
of these distinctions in the past, but Jias also continued to be one of the ^ost active, 
productive, and creative members of the factllty to date. With this constell^jtion of 
personalities, abibties, and opportunities, the classes have been a highly educational 
experience. ' ^ ^ 

Both courses have been offered on -Monday nights from 7:05 p.m. to 9:45 p.m., 
a time not oilly advantageous to regularly enrolled students, but also to members of " 
the Omaha area commu^iities who might be interested in the topics of these courses. 
StuderUs responded very, positively. The enrollment ofc32 students in Fall 1975 
rose to 52 students m Spring 1976, and this, Fall semester 51 students chose to 
enter the course. In surveys conducted at the end of the first two semesters these 
^ courses were rated as "outstanding" and "above average" by a large majority of 
students. While some students considered them as "average" courses, imy three 
^students rated them as "below average,'/ and none of the students desijatedthc 
courses as "poor," • 

TTml major task^of publicizing these courses and the new International Studies 
^ Program was Jeft to the University Public Relations Office which deployed informa- 
' tion to all news mediaj and tp'coUeagues engaged in student advising and r^egist^a- 
tion procedures. Intemational Faculty members have also publicized the program 
iduring speakmg engagements at schools, at meetings of community service organi- 
zations, and atiocaj, regional; and national professional conferences. Students who 
. have been ^ned for orienting new freshmen on campus have also been informed 
. of the new option and its value in humanistically oriented studies or in professional 
training. Poster displays in university buildings and the newly printed brochure on 
Intemational'Studies have f^hered the students' aVareness of the program's goals 
aind offeringsJ* ' ^//^ jlt 

/ A number of spdJaH^FTjcflg and activities which had. been available to stu* 

They not^ijly help-tto nfcinbjtfi a continued intent in foreign* countries or rein- 
force the^knowledge i^e^T^MfcallV in the classroom, but they also bring together 
diverse* groups' with ct)mrnon mWrests. A "winterim" abroad study program, of 
%|feied during the Winter vacation period, permits studentrSo earn university crcdiu 
. in departments such asporeign Languages, EconomicS^^d' Politic Scienoe< Our 
. Chancellor 'has led several study toursHo the StvieJ^lyniik^^i the 6ean of Inter- 
« InationMlAffairs has led a "Caravan to Afghanistan." *Both of th^e jo^imeys are also 
avai^jdle to me'mbcrs of tlie faculty and the Omaha irea commumtj^ A special for- 
eign t;avel opportujuty has been made possible through the coopbation of the 
UNO Student Senate and the Alumni Asscknation. Through thiir c^Qibined sup- 

* port a "s^dent^nibassador" has had the opportumty 1o travel ftaly, Ghana, 
md Germany durir^ the last three j$imimers. These trips aire then followed by 

o ■■, . ' • ^ ' ' 'v 
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fium^roQs q^aldng engigenie^ts on campui and- in the community. 

Thif year ineinben the faculty organized a Eur(q»an Studic$ronfercAce. It 
pmided a fopm for scfafAm, government officials, and business men to exchange 
ideas on commonly shared topics soch as the status of Wcmien in Europe today, 
tiade lebtioQshqps, betweto Europe and the United Stales, ftlture methods in^ 
fimopean Studies, and the 'World Wars in European t^ter^ture. About fdrty papers 
were read at this three-day conference which has been acdaimed a success by all 
ptrtkipai&t/ respoodhig to the follow-up evaluation. A Model United Nations was 
convdied on camjais in December 197^ ^Approximately 120 high school studenU 
from 11 scfao<rfs reiwented 42 nations. Some weeks before the event the' US. 
AiBStantSecretary of Sute for Intemation^ Organizations addressed these studSents , 
who were tecrutted from foreign language and social studies classes. In preparatioR 
for the event a speciabcourse on the United Nations and other intemation^ organ- 
izations was offered on Saturday imomings. 

A very important compwientan the success of International Studies has been 
tbe encouragement and Suppi^ by roembcrsiof the adnunistration, cspedally the 
offices (rf the Ouocellor, the Dean of the College of Arts and Scienp», and the 
Dean of IntematioAal Affairs. • 'V 

14 sum, the very existence of this program has denwnstrated that membera of 
tbe Foreign Language Department are not alone in cultivating a cosnrK)po^i^an ouK 
look on a campus located on the prairie of America's Midlands. It has also been 
dearly demonstrated that much can be gained t>y an invdhrement in curricular plan- 
iring, by the maintainancc of interdepartmental cooperation, and by the creative 
int^elationship of the faculty aijd administration. Finally, friendly university, 
community, and secondary school mterrelationships have extended the circle 
tb<»c-^osc interests are served by a program dedicated to a better understanding 
of por planet's many cultures and interdependent nation states. 



I Leonard P. laquinta, **Obscrvatidns on the SUte of International Education,' 
ADFL Bulletin, 7, No. 2 (1975): 20-22. This article jfcrovides a considerable 
• amount of stotiriical daU and cites valuable reference works. It is very dis- 
tressinf to note that while-student int^est on both underm^duate and graduate 
levels has increased, as enrollment and <legree statistics an^ly show, area studies, 
9 foreign exchange programs, and study^abroad programs have declined due to 
wious financial stricturA. Also note ADFL Staff survey results in: :*Curricu- 
lar Innovations," ADFL Mletin. 3. No. 1 (19ri): 50-52. 
2. Ainoiig the post prestigioA jJublications on this topic is: Stepheti K. Bailey, 
^ et aL, Education for Global Interdependence. A Report with Recommenda- 
tions to the Government /Academic InUrface Committee (Washington ,.p.C. : 
« The IntemationiU. Education Project, American Coundl on Education, 1975). 
Rose I^Hayden, **In the National Interest: International Education and Lan- 
guage Policy," AQFL Bulletin, 7, No. 3 (1975): 1 1-18, provides background 
" information on the above mentioned publication and its task forces and also re- 
lates bow PL departments may apply its recotttmendations. Stephen Blank, 
Wettem European Studies in the United States (Pittsbnrghf Coundl for 
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European Studies, 197S), wrpte a detailed study supported by extensire data 
andstatisticsoii just one posittile area ftudy. Cf. also:v€!SBciLC. Ordiard, **Re- 
<tet Trepds in Cultural Studies: Tbe New American Appro^h/* Cultures, II 
(1975): 143-55, and Richard Uimbert, Unguage and Area Studies Review, • 
llonbgrapli 17 of the American Academy cf Pc^cal Science^ Philadelphia, 
• r973. 

3. James Akus, et aL, *'A National Foreign L&n(uage Program for the 70's,*' 
♦ ADPL-BuOktin, 6, No. 1 (1974): 7-17; William D. Schaefer, **0n the Future of ^ 
QtzduMtt Education," The Ph.D.in Englisb and Foreign languages: ^ Confer* 

' '^enceRepOTt? Special i4/>E and i4/>FI Bwiferth -(June 1973): 51-53, ThiS'is 
not a new derelopment, as a retrospective glance over the hist^ of American 
education will show. See for e^mple : John Dijwey's works such as School d 
Society (Chicago: The University of Chicago Pre^T 19^) and Democracy and 
Education (U^ York: The MacmiUan Company, 1920K J. P. Thorp, **Can 
Foreign Language. Integrate?" Monatshefte fur deutschen Unterricht (1936): 
1 24-27 ; or Walter V. Kaulf ers and Holland D. Roberts, A Cultural Basis for^ the 
Language Arts (Stanford University Press, 1937). ♦ 
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A4>petidix A' 

' Po^ble program for a student with a major in International Studies, General 
. Int«national Studies. " 
Basic requirements: 



Engli^ 
Humanities 
Natural Sciences 
Social Sciences 
Oral Conimunication 



6 
12 
12 
12 

3 



; . 45 

International Studies major foreign language^ requirement for General Inter- 
national Studies: {nrofidency equivalent to two years of University level for« 
eign language training. 



German 11 1-H2 
. German 211-212 

General International Studies Major 

Political Scieftce 221 International Relations 
Political Science 322 International ()i;g»nIzation 
Political Science 326 US Foreign Policy ' 
Political Science 420 International Politics of Asia 

Geography 3 1 3 Economic Geography 
Geo^^hy 3^3 . Political Geography 

Religion 30S Religions of the World -East 
Religion 306 Religions of the Wgrld-j|^\]^ 

Economics 335 Economic Systems I 
' ' ^cqndimcs 365 Inteniattdnal'EciSitsnt^^ 

Economics 466 International EconomicSevelopment 

Nfarketing 466 .International Marketing 
International Studi^ Core 

• 

International Studies 213^ 
International Studies 2 iV 
Geography 100' " 



3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

3 

3' 



45- 



Etectives 



19 J9^ 

125, 
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Appendix V 



Possible program for a student with a major in -International Studies with a ' 
European area speeialization-BA Degree. \ ^ - 



Basic requirements: 

English 
Humanities 
Natural Sciences 
Social Sciences 
Oral Communication 



6 . * 
^ 12 
12 
12 

J_ k 

' • - 45 ^ 



International Studies m^or foreign language requirement for an syea special- - 
ization: proHbiency equivalent to three years of University level foreign lan- 
guage trainmg or two years each oitwo languages. ^ 

> French 303 Conversation and* Pronunciation ' 3 

French 304 Advanced Conversation and Pronunciation 3 



European Area Major , 

French 337 French Civilization 



History 1.51 
History 152 
History 452 

History 477 
History 478 



Western Civilization: 1453-1789 
Western Civihzation: 17§9-Present 
Intellectiial Histpry of Modern Europe from 
the Early 19tlf Century to the Present . 
Europe in Crisis: 1890-1932 
Europe ij Crisis: 1933-Present 

Geography 323 Europe's Land and Peoples 

Pohticai Science 250 Governments of Western Europe 
at^Scicncr450'-'OoTcmment^nd^PoMticsi5f^6feat-'^ 
Britam 

Philo»uphy 35 1 Existentialism and Phenomenolpgy 

English 252 Literature of Western Civitteation: The 

Modem Wor4d - ^ 

Enghsh 4 l^\Cdntemporary French and German Novels 

InternaH^nal St\idies < 

Inttrnatv^nal Studies It 
* International Studies 2M 
* Geography 100 • 



Electives 



.3 

; 3 



3 
3 

' 45 
29 J9^ 

^ 125 



8 

L^amiijg Theory" and ^ \ 
Reseatch $mdings: 

Some Applications to^ /• ' * 
tl^ High School Classroom 

Donna Sutton - . - ^ 

Northview Hi^ School, Sylvania,' Ohio ^ , 



IncorpOTating psychologfcal theory, teaming theory, and inaghfs of ^ciology into . ^ 
foieign language instruction, ^^Me at the same time ^ttem^ting to teach the four 
bttic l9iiguage skills and sigmTieant cultural contrasts, develop students* coj;nmuni- 
dtive competence, and provide for individual learning styles,. attitudes, aptitudes, . 
and interests in a humanistic classroom presents a super-hun»an task for the foreign 
fiii^uage teacher. The task is made all the more difficult' by such reactions as.48- ^ 
minute^ classes anci the traditional Gamegie unit, ifot ^ mention .co\(ntless in- 
terruptions occasioned Jby assemblies;^fire drills, Tield trips, iffUchedulcd vacations 
for students, and PA announcements. ' ' • 

'•^TiJany ^f&«gnl^ng^ia^^ by a seemingly impossible task7prc-^^ 

ftt^ to ignore thi^etic^nesearch and keep oi^ teaching foreign language iSis it was 
taught no them. But the«tudent today is nort the ssQjw as the student of yesterday. 
Most of our current lan|(irage teachers come from an e^ when only "the cream of 
the crop" was permitted to take a' foreign language. Today^ withMa^fbage requirer- 
l :» ^ ifaenti reduced or abolished, we find many high schooled collegis foieign Is^guage 
programs willing^ to accept all students, regardless of llfeir academi^ abilities. In 
^der to maintain sufficient enrollment. , . ' 

t At Syl^^a (Oyo) High School, we have^been relatively successful atboth^at- 
^acting students and maintaining an interest in learning Spanish by means of an inr 
dividuaUt^ foreign language progryn.^Four years, ago we had fifteen f^Bd^/^- 
' studying^ispanish ifi levels IV and y. Tpday we have 75 ajid the Ipwer leyeUhave 

• /\ , » , * • 
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mcreaied proportionally . Our total enrolbnent in Spanish is around 500 or about 
16% of4fae school population. - - 

^ The small town of SyNania is located withiri the lubUibs of Tojedo» There arc 
many transfer students Vrom all over the IJnited States. A few of the studeftts ha^e 
\ Ihred in l^)anish-speaking countries. One.o^he two junior high schools feeding into 
the higjh school offers 33 morle'^con^tliOTrs than the other school. These factors 
add |o the usual variations ohe^^^^mamong students assigned to rfoc^gn language 
dass, Indiyiduiiizing instruction seemed to be the only ^organization feasible* for 
meeting the needb of students from a variety of backgrounds. ^ ; 

• "liMliyHiualization does iiot begin until Level HI. The reasons for this delay lie in 
tbe fact that the vast majoiiiy of students bring little previous knowledge or exper- 
iepce to the foreign language classroom. Students need to develop good pronuncia- 
tion habits^ to be.exposed to varied ^^tudy techniques, and to be given help irt con- 
tiastive analysis of. grammiatical features. For example, the verb syste^h inSpanirfi 
is entirely different from what students are familiar with. The idea that all objects ^ - 
' are mas<;ulme or femuwie seems a strange concept 16 a beginning Spanish student 
' 'whose native linguae is English. During the begiiuiing levels students are also pre- 
, pared for individualized instruction. All "students are permitted and encouraged to* ^ 
re-take any test on which they have scored less than 80%.. Students are taugfk in 
both ^ole-class and small-group sitoations, and individi^s are pccasionally as- 
«s^ned another student to serve as ttieiF tutor. ^ 

At Level III students are permitted tp prooeed at- their o^iPrate through pre- 
pared nuterials developed around the text. Eacl) chapter has four written evalua- ' 
tionvta vocabulary quiz, two grammar Quizzes, and a composition) and three oral 
evaluations (quwtions concerning the^^ding selection, manipulation of^he'oral 
structure drills, andquestiohs and adaptation of the conversation). ' Althougji the 
evaluation techniques closely resemble those used in a,ti|ditional classroom, the stu- 
.,dfnt must pass all written tests with 80% or higher, aj||;^emonstrate not^nly the 
ability to amwer the questions following the reading, but that he caft:=«sc the vo- 
, cabulary tod grammar structures in ordinary conversation^ Since testing is done in 
^ small grpups of Ao more than seven*students, each student required to §peak more 

"Uftttf thanhrwoflldBmter classrooifl conditions. - - • 

Ev^n under these somewhat rigid conditioos.described above, it is possible to^ 
tficprporate a great many theoretical concepts within the organizatic^ fraipework. 

"^ogranimcd learning taught us*that breaking a learning task intoroall concepts . 
maLs it ppssible'fpr students to kam even the most difficult maierial. Thus, the. 
LAPs- (ieanflng activity packets), single concept mastery units, or whatever .namfi^ 
one choo^ to call the small units frequently used for individualued programs, do 
just that-TOcy give student small learning tasksJthat can be mastered with a hi^ 
tlegree of accuracy. Unlilce prograiiuned learning, however, the student has a num- 
ber of resources available in order to accomplish this task. He has the written in- 
structions for the unit; he has the teadher or an assistant to ans>rf5r questions; he has--' 
the opportunity to question or pnictice with other classmates; and, of course, he 
can always get an answer from th^ text Kt)ok or tapescwhich present the baric in- 
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itruction^ niateQals. m^^a'variely ob^sourdes available, theWtident can accom- 
^ 'Q^ nmbtte his'kjunifig'stylc.^ He is free to choose thc^^de of instmction fnost suit- 
' ' vNAIc to him. Some students Uam b^t iij group iastruetjgn, some In tutorial jet-' 
*j *" wgs, and some need to sit dovn inji (^uiet comer to figtfre thjings dut forlhem- ' 
J 'iel|es. In cise of difficulties,, the teadifeias present to'sugge^t angther approach: 
% ^ tinder these circumstances i0f students fail to survive.^ « 
•*sjf rom^ex^rimepfs in pr'ograrmfted learning, we haVe also Je5rnei4i*it time is a 
sigmpant variable in leafiling and that there is a wide Variation in the amount of 
tm it takes different students to achieve the same degree of ma^t^^ of a particular 
tast? This time variable is partici?briy*d»fficult fo make adjustments fot'within the 

• con&e< <rf a traditional classroom period or 180-day school year. In the in4ivi- 
* , / ^ dualized classroom, time is'not only more flexible is also uUliz^ed with gr^ter,tf- 

ficiency. ' ^Whatever time a student spends on langu^ study is spent p^^psely on 
. . the concept he needs to-ieam* Forje^jpmple, if the student's previoiis teacher rc^y 

• drilled. the pr^teriti >ttt jiever reached the subjunctive -in the back of the bo*, he 
' need only review thciiilteriaLpreviousIj^ma stored anj^ can'Aevote his class time and 

• ^ home study to nufterial he ncfc.ds to team. ' >y . 

Pinisteur, Sundlaftd, and^tlptyre/in their study>bf forei^ language under- 

achie^fers, found that one oLthe major cl^fses^f' top-outs was^ lack- of a well- 
' • planned, coordinated jp(%r^iftW^sp«cially betweei^unior and se^io'r high school.* 
' A sclf-iAccd aj " - i-^-x: :^ ♦u;- c 

preparation. 

time 10 his best ^j.^.^^. , ^ - ^ 

students. After initially writing and planning an individualized program, the Icssot 
pliU^ arf do;)e. Students can do^jpani^ teadher taskslor thertisdvesl -sifth ^s locating 
^ ^rcsourc<||itudy' guides, an5 UpjTexerciscs. the teacher is free fof tutori^ or small' 
' mlpvction,' oral evaluations, and can iMiswcr qji^jtions^t^at often m|ke the 

'^^^ . difference between student successor failure. ; ' * ;.i 

NuAverous studies have shown »that therVis close in^nelationship between 
under-^evismerit; failur^, an#m<freased fpgative attitudes.^ It ^ee^ns reaipnaW^ 

* . that th^ r^erse cln jfa/Seiissunvd, that success land positive ^ttitudes are rclateo? 

/ Since.s<iidents injjfi/mdividuaUzed program«are required to pass ^yaluatibn^ >vith a 

* . high^kgrV ot accuracy r tJieir mastery o^dividual con^ts is higher, thus building 
A. a*firm foiuytoion forleaming future c«tuipts. This J^ads not only to success on 

• current tcsJpifeut op future evaliiations a^tfcU.- Sonie stud/^nts who would jlot be 
^fe to,^succaed ih traditional, sftf-contained cl2iss4|a^e able to l^arn with a high de- 
gree of^uccess when the learning steps afc niade suffi(iiently small to attaina'ble.^ 

' Tm^succcss fiasV significant "impactjjn tfie sti^ent*s ^tif^ma^and hi>sejf-c»- 
4ee*n* fefccW ini^rtaiit. Ifrteam. ^ trust himself a% a lewri?^ 
' ili^^ive strokes in a subject -develop poative- feclmgs about" the^sjibjedt.. Thus^ 
;\ Ihdrowi pwtivation is increased. . / / ^ t ^ f 

>^ \ 'Carrdrt Study (/foreign language njajofs nc'afc graduation questioned how well 
tWi colleges ^d universities are achievmg their goal pf teaching copfpetence in the 
' four skills;'', ff was fouo4 that* the m^ian mduat% with i foreign lan|;uagc ma^or 
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can speak anfl comprehend* the language at about a-Fore^ Serviced Institute {FSp 
ipealdng ratftig of **+2"; that is, som^wheFe between a *Mimiud^wQ*^ 
ficiency" and a "mininium professional proficiency." These. relKltr^e hot very 
satisfactory, btit they serve to illustrate thei great length of time required t^'develop 
mastery in the forei^ language skills. Feelings of success 'eifb«i|(trage students to^' 
' continue their language sfudy. In fact,, successful and satisfied students are our best" 
mtdm of atttacting other students lato our classes (an important consideration, 
pftticularly now th|N( Jangylg^ are seldom required and are competing with all 
^therclcctives)., • , ^ ' * % 

At Syhrania, LeY^l;|V stud^ts are inctividualized oy interest as well as ability. 
S^|uknts have an elaborate array of materials to choose from. All the commonly • 
*4used text b^oks are available to them as extra resource material. They are also help- 
ful with transfer students to aid them in making the adjustment to our system. We 
use comic books, manf magazines from §panish-speaking countriesv.a number of 
'different types of dictionanes (English-Spanish, Spanish-English, pictDri^), verb 
^ossar^, (correspondence manual^, and li^ks on sociology, gefl^aphy, an^ history 
^^^Spain and Latinr*Amftnca. We have texts of practical Spanish for policerne^n,^, 
dal agenc^ws, hospitals, etc. We h^ve joke books, cook biX)ks, bobkVon hcnK to ski, ,^ 
books on how to bull flprtT and even one on palmistry. The studeifts al^o have ac- *^ 
cc$$ t5 a minfiber of literary texts often used by uni^rsities, classics ^f Spanish lit- 
rtatuie from Spanish publishers-these without student aids. Out pcr^onaa theory 
is thifc as lOn^as students read^they will be using the language in^' natural situation 
,-^aming ydckbulary , observing structure, and enjoying every minute of their 5tudy * 
time. \, , ' ' ' ■ 

^^Tn orde(r not to neglect practice in^istening , comprehension, we have awell-de* 
- yelopft t^pe collejction. In addition to the'tapes that accpnipapy*the text booksf 
there are it^pcs of cl§s§ic^, folk and popular music. Tlie stndents^favoritejare the • 
records 6f Spanish groups singinc songs \fiat are also poj^ular in the Ufutcd States. - 
For the; last two year^ we have even had our own rock group,: This graup is entirely > 
sttident-diifecled-ron theirs own time. We ajso.have.tecordings bf poetry, shwt 
stories, and»a speech by Castro^ . * ^ 

We vidfeo-tape a local news program in Spanish. Studwits write and produce, 
little dramas-oflen soniewhai slap-stiok. These too, are video-taped and shared 
with oiheij students. Once a year the students-pubbsh a smajl n^agazine. ^hey cre- 
ate all of the materials, edit them, and prepare them for the printer. Thif repie*- 
scnts theirj best -writteiKwork of tHfe year. Students write at least 'one pajfcr a* week. - 
It may Jjc a summ»f , a literary^ coirfmentary , an original shof t'story; an isssay, or a < 
poem, depending on the individual's interest and proficicncy^ , ^ } » 

\ ?ach ^cek students lin sn^all gTi^)Ups^preBiaje W vo^j^ulaiyhst dh a to^bf thelr^" • 
choice and' IS minutes of livdj^^co^iversation ob that topic. The result is thj^t tBe— 
sttidentseftjoy usmg foreign language to learn mo^e fore^gn^ language « 
' Stlident§ at aR leyek are encoUrag^'tojjroceed t hrou gh the basic materials aS 
rapidly as'possible. Tlus»year onefcvel I stuilent has fimsKe^kteVels I and II during 
the first semester and will probabjly complejpLcvel UrdUringVh^^second semcstef. 
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. ^ ^ • ^ . - 

A number of Level 111 studcnU move on tci^Livel iV before th^ y^r it over. These' 
' s^dents receive a certificate, and a letter praising tlie^ accomplishment is soii^ to 
their parents. , Unfortunately high schtwl unit credit cannot be given because our 
t system.uscs the Carnegie imit. However, students are ^jpnsojed wijh the idea that 
' they mayT)e able to place at a higher level if they choose to continue thcfr language 
study in college^ or mayvplacc out of the langauge r^qutfementnf their chosefffield, 
has one. They are also^ competed by the 'realization that they knov<j|more 

Spanish. • ^ ^ 

At the begifming of the year a qutSftionnaire wis jidministered to the Spanish 
classes eliciting students' reasons Cor studying Spanish. , All expressed a desire to 
utilize- Spanish in some practical way-travel, jjctting to know people who speak 
Spanish, corresponding with people who live in Spamsb-speakii>g'cduntfies, reading 
current j^riodicals,. fete. Thus, to use G^rdl^er^aod Laftberfs terminology, the stu- ^ 
**. • ftnt^ are primatily integ^atively motivated, althou^ a few indicate^ the h^pe to " 
use the language also in conjunctidn with a career; thus expressing inftfurrHSntd mo-^ 
tivation & a. secondary faptor.^ By making Oiis ||rt of survey, the teacher becomes . 
obrtgatedto'^foUowtluough with the s*tudentl*wilRes. , • < 

Foreign language- learning is time-consufninft and^ lot of hard work. -Drills can 

* become bor^g for §^udents and laborious for teachers, vocabulary learning; cmi be 
dull, and grammaf disastrous. Students are not satisfied to wait untU they are oyt 

' ^ ^ of school and able to take a trip to^ ^ foreign country to at l4||Jtiaye the ©ppOrtun- . 
'ity to use the language. ' More iqfnediate reinforcement is neede* ^t ev^ry step 
dong the way: Many of the materials, learned in each lesson oan be applied to the 
students' Uves as soon-as they are leatned3<k report on "Motivation m Foreign-Lan- ^ 

* guage Leammg" prepared by thfe ,1970 Northeast Conference on the Teaching of 

i ^^reTgii Tangulle^ reacheU a noTeworlhy conclusion: iPhrimportant x?haraetef|^c-^ 
of daily and weekly work in nifiitaining motivation is not its^ovelty or entertain- 
ment -value, aor 'is it the particular intellectual content. What counts is thagt prc>- 
vides Xhp experience of using language successfully for some outside purpcJie other 

* than merely practicing lb forms.^ In in indivM^^Uzed classroom, practical and im- 
media*application of /n?w material is not onl^ feasible, but almost a natural out-/ 

^ ' growth of aU oral evaluations. The vejy fact that no more'than seven students are^ 

engaged 4n the discussion at,one^ time puts the conversation period into a more 
. natural set^g: After all, who ever heard of 30 T)eo0 sitting ardlhT^ 

^ ^en in a circle, d^cussing a given topic, ex&pt under very formal circom^Uiiccs?* 

IndividualizOTNbcuctiqfn iriireasiies student contact feours without substantially 
- raising mstructional costs. Time for learnmg activities is available because the stu- 
'^ents prepare--outside of clasi, if hecessary-for theif group assignment*., Xnowinc 
^ r r that theif expertise vyill be eviclept tq the teacher' and their i^ei^furtl^ enf oujaM 
them to be well prepared,^ Students are anxious to displa^jW^stals:^ The very 
' shy student may request a'pfivate oral evaluation the first few^rtftfst+ut as he g^ns 
' • cooRSTncie he no Idnger giind^orking in a ^oup. Let u? no* f^rg^t that this stu- 

* dent probably would seldofi recite in a traditional classroom setting. 
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'In summary ^indiyidualized instruction often places more demands on the teach- 
er than does conventional ipstruction. However, in such a program students tpnd to 
mm more. What.4s more, th^ do so more easily and with mor^ confidence in 
th^mielves. Tht result is a more rew^fdiiig experience fo| both the s.tudents,and 
the t^£btU^.^ • . ^ 
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J- The "Rube Cioll^berg" Approadr / 

■•■•'1 r: • \ • • • " - ' r / 

The ayerage teapher adopts a textbook the expectation that he or $h<J.w& ^ 
•tpplement it. whether that textbook has Seen letected systematicaJly with very . 
tonaete critcria^r pnmaiily as a reaction td the.one that went before. Let us fol- 
f tow 411 imaginary^ea(^er to-set hoW the supplementing pr^ 

• lA Miv ^ " X visited i FLES class aj^w that teadier using- some darUng?- 
. ir«is3arencies made from a chi}'d's .coloijng^book. So she got the b<J^ made 
; • t«nspared'd«s, arid had a :*brand* spanking new" hx^vnt^jmoC3i\>yMf^ifB\ 
ready for fall. Of courte," the, students were not quite as endpd with Uie Braw- 
iMt as oJr teacher had,been. Jh faft, they "oohed" and "a^" so,ri»flcourfy that 
^ 'ou/*Ms X had to raisf her voice to be heard.> Too^ there were several voc^bulaijfc 
' • items not in the basic te;#; but since she did not hare "enough" yisuals; the suppto* . 
ifentbe<ianie an annual part of Ms. X'scouig*. vW ' . 

; ?. ^ In Jiily this same, teacher tpaUy enjoyt d a "ihort4ort",story inUoduced iii a 
Mi wJhnier rowiie-af « lotol university. Sinc«a^.was'j»p(4l -that -difricult. Ms. X »at^ 
down Md cranked out a'stendl. She was a Uttle surprisedJhat die had to sepply ^ 
so- many explanatory notes ini vocabulary aids, but th<5'story was so amusing it was r 
wrth it: Howevtr. Mnce 'there w««fc ftveral lather^ obscure cultural allusion»4he 
• studerita would have to underslaftd in order to be amiiied,. Ml X Ao had to Ff" 

0^74 .. - •• •87,: - .... , 
ERIC V. • 
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put a haif-|i0ur ^tiure<lectiiie to preface the read^ lessQn. Eiir^al Another 
siq^ment had t^een added to our teacikerV repertoires ^ 
^ In November our colleagues attended ACTFL'$ Xnnual Meeting and th^fell 

Cdei the influence^f three enthusiastic ''innovatoM^ and their **handouts.*' like. 
^ great majority of teatiien, Ms. X is an avid copectqr of *'»rpplements-to%e.'* 
(At"c<wfererices teachers tend* to attack hand^^i^ like'' seagulls over a^schopl of 
Jierring.) « 

' "ne first handout was cm kineses. In order 19 useAhe diak>gue which com' 
psijjid tne ksson, our sister had to prepare a twenty -mituite lecture-demonstration 
' 01} the gestures involved and a set Ot flashcardK;ues for drilling the dialogue. But, 
as a result of burning the midnight oil, her students Would be able to use five au* 
dientic g^tures. ' J ^ _ ^ . " 

The secon^luinovatof distributed^ ready-ini(ie jnilture Capsules on famulife. 
Sti^ there is nothing in her text^on this* subject, Ms. X added culture <:aysules 
« happily, if somewliat haphazardly. There was again ,^uite a bitW VQca^u^ry not 
used in the textbook, but students ought to learn about aM walks of life. 
/ Ms. X^s third supplefnent from tYk conference was a one^page readin| o« Easter. 
Bec^e CUristma^ was the only holiday Ms. X ha^ dealji^ with'in the past,^she sat 
dovVtQ. annotate the reading for her students to have something on holidays for 
'thc^spSng semester. The*r^ vocabulary^ proved to be longer thaif the reading, «o 
sh^ iiigeimusiy split Hhe story into two single-spaced pagjes with the vocabulary 'at . 
the bqUom'of eacK^age^ On this way the students would be less apt' to notice hbw 
muchiiewvocabuiaif there^really was.) ' . ' . > 

In JtK|tfy our fiicher leceived a^^jmbtisher's brochuie aimouncing a new text* * 
book. MsTa' was captivated by a samplCL-lfi^onj^ X^rbs reproduced .in tjie bro- 
cfaj^TQ. AWlough her students .were not_^orl^g on verbs at the tfhic, the idea was* 
so good-therfc we^c only Kx or seven verbs ifi^y had no} "Jiad" and students never 
get enough review, so she vv4iippedo)^ • ^ 

Norie of thds, of cotiisf , include* the sevteral "favorite" supple|;^entary le^sbiu 
tw Ms. X, always adds. At least two o^her "pet" le&sons cam^ from her c^ege 
methods teacher, another couple were derived from her supervisor durkigstu^ent- 
teachiiig, and the rest she has developed tfcelf or found in conferences over the 
five -years she has been t^ching. And she^p^rales this way for eacli of tAb three . 
. leveis^^ste te«che$.' • ' / : . / ' ^ / * , . * ' 

Pei)ups a definition pf fhe word '"supj^racnt;' itself may help uf to understinid 
Ms.* X's modus operandif Ac^rding to The Randon^ouse, Dictionary of the Eh^ 
Ikh fMnguage^ it memw . , ^ ^1 . ' ' 

*,? / ! * ' ; • - 

f£ I. something added) o^tp oomplcte MBig, sufppty a deficiency, or rein- 
force a whole. 2. a partladded to a book, document, etc., to sypplyldditi dn^ 
* tl <H later infomVation, correct errors, or the (ike. 3. a pt:J,~w|^y of rpfe- * 
pal character, issued^s an additional feat.ure'of a newspaper or other period- 
iciL v.r. 4. to complete, add to, or exte/id by a supplement or additipnjto. 
.5. fOfttp^^adeHciency). 
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• - . • • ■■ • 

Do Ms. X's supplements "complete** the textbook, ^'supply a d^ficieruy,** or 
"extend** H? Seme might ' Do her Supplementary materials Vsupply later inform^- 
tiqn, correct errors, -or the^ like?" 1^ we stretch the point, some rtti^t. The plain ^ 
truth is that we have no evfdence iit Ms. JC*s .procedure that stfe has ever thought 
about her supplementary materials in any sucfi systematic way. ' * 

^ If we ;were to question Ms.X*s students' asjp their feeliAgs about' the supple-'- 
nj^j^ry lessons, we mi^t get the same kind of responses son^ teacher trainee^in a 
methods class at Indiana tfiiiversity gave concerning materials of this type: ^ • • 

- ' ' ' ' *•> 

We never really kif^w What the extra materials ^were for --what the^^cre^p- 
posed t4do for u^.' It was a lot of "extra stuff we fiad to d<f on top of aUthe 
textbook exercises. . . . This extra stuff was the reason we never finished the * 
Book. - \ ' 

^* The problem with supplementing as our iinaginary Ms. X does,>however'attrac- _* 
tive the resulting materials, is that jtns l^aphizard, depefyient upon chance, ^s, . 
listening^ the voices urging h^r to chaige and to 'innovate. But she ets a victim of 
the type^of innovator Abrron Hoye calls **a music man.'* Take my creation,*** 
cries one, "take mine,** another, and the poor teachej uncertain as to how toTit in 
this or that innovation, but pressured by hi^ attrition rates ar)d/ot low emollifients, ^ 
talfes everything. Ms. X is a good teacher (the other kind li btedaded in the class- 
room, repeating the' same prooedurei for the- whole of a 30;yw bareer), she.is re- ^ 
^sponsible -in her-handimg of the individual pieces of work sh^ prepares. Bu4 the end 
product of her efforts is a cumcufum that."growed Uke To'psy.'* In effect, she em- 
ploys a4lube Goldberg approach to instructional design. * " • 

- . - , - . 1 

"Suppleipen]jing" Should .= "Adaptkig" 

' ' \ ^* ■ ' 

dVs must pbe very generally written in order to be usable-and market* 

roughout the country. • They are written for the so-called ''average" learner ' 
^d to meet a variety of different states* specificatio;is. What this means is that * 
every teacher must expect to do^onA adaptation of any text tofit'the special em- 
phases of the schools foreign language program and to meet the needs of a specif 
stud^t population. As Reinert says ' * . - 

'V ■ ■ , - , 

The teacher- must frequently extend his activities beyond a simple recitation 
and explication of'what is found in'thetext. Tjie kinds add'degrrt of this ex- 
tension (fepend on th gobiftctives of Xhr partinilar^coiirsftiantl the avaitahility ^ 




of 'facilities. Takioi these two,f actors onto accouijt, the 4^cher 'm^y extend . 
his influence and mcreasi his>ffectiveness"tn two ways: He may develop tfeh- 
Cniques for ej^^jiding mierial in the tcxi, ttr independent of tlfe text^^he may*' ^ 
crefjle V context.in which students will be better able to achieve .the tegdher's " 
objectives for the comn;^.* He- may reorgam^e course mtftcn^lv employ other 
persoj^ or.ittocbines as aids, or provide ah environment' of creative activity.' 
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•What lleinert calls an *'cxtefision'' of the teacher's activities, Join^ calls "tailoring 
instruction/* identifying two important foreign lairgnage teathe'r Responsibilities: 
/^determininglhe individual needs and characteristics of the student and designing 
experiences to rijfect those needs.**^ . ^ , ' ' * ^ 

Whether \ye caD it "adapting the text," "tailoring instruction," or *!supplement- 
tng the textbook," we need to approach our work by taking a second hard look at 
our, basic texti to determine what is needed and what i^o be replaced or dropped. 
As Reinert points out: * ' . • 

Simple arithmetic shotvs whatever time is sublet ed from the class periDd to ^ 
engage in . [9ther] activities . . . must be Sjtbtragted from time t^uit-pie- , 
viously had been used for some other purpos^Tfthe teacher deades to spend 
three weeks during the year 6n the preparation of a puppet show; these three ' 
weeks carmol used foi: extra drills or lanv^oLk or grammar explanations. ^ 
The teacher must establish pnorities for his awn ^gram. Is what he expects 
to gain from the new activity worth the amojunt of time that must be dev;ote4 s 
to It? 4f cuts are to be made m the program, which aspects have the lowest 
priority? I^ailure to consider obvious quMtions has resulted in some disas- 
. ' trous attempts at innovat 



What we must do is to harness our creative energies, to strive toward making all our 
teache^M^e materials and activities parts .of an instructional whole. '\We must 
team t^^supplement systematically and responsibly7~T^ d^oes not mean thit we do 
not kcfep files of mte resting and provocative lessons, for this year's "saying- grace*' 
may be next year!s "bomb."^ But we must begin to examine the pedagogical "fit" 
before rushing aijy mnovaliort into iinpiementation. We must force ourselves io%sk 
those who publicize and ^Imote innovations where and how this idea fits into the 

" arfnculum^^ what it can replace; ahd^iow rmich time Tt will consume. Hfliat'^ans,^ 
too, 'that we are going have to learn to select among th^ options, adopting fewer 

• than we reje^, conce!\trating less on innovating for its own. sake and fa^ibre on 
renovating i curVicular whole. ' . \ 

The Comculum "Whole'! . 

. . . . ■ .J ^ . , ^ ; _ 

Lafayette has proposeolthat we should begin to view the curnculum as "^corc 
^^phis open tinjj;^ " Hp suggeas that the core— the nuihber of units to be studied in a - 
course-should probably ^iJoIve a reduction ^f "twenty'to twenty^five percent of 
wfSl IS now bemg covered ' becausb it can be aisumed tljat the numbfer of Units 
— usualiy-pres^fl^d is "completed onlyby^ije teacher and a few sd^t studwits.*^. 
This '"twenty to twenty-five percent", reduction may well be too .coaserVative 
(Ky^f hj^s suggested ^hat the texts of thcf future should be one-third their present 
sizc^y, but can be achieved if the teacher considers "{elescopinj" some of the text* 
book units. As Laf^yette^mts out, the lcey» *^4S to determine precisely what the 
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ftudeot win vteed to meet the coune goals and to identify those*itenft that wiD most 
betm&t the student in his Attempts to.achieve thle linguistic tasks that fa^ him in 
the nwur futaire/^ ^ \ 

A teadier often omits p^rt of a Jcssoii or a uiut Basically, telescoping uMfVes 
the same idea. Nuestro Mundo, the second^eaf MacmiUai^ Spanish text, spreads the 
taicfaing of the futuce tense over tbiree chapten. At Bloomington (Indiana) Hig^ 
Sdiool Soutbv'teacl^is handk their telescoping of these chapters in the' following 
nanner: About twenty-five vocabulary words, are chosen from the three chapters 
f(H active learning. The teachers rewrite the oral question-answer section to include' 
all the possible subjects, the future tense, and the new vocabulary items. The family 
dialogue (Escena) is replaced eithef 'by a unit on daily life which incorporates the 
new words and the. future tense, or by .student*nuule dialogues which adiieve the 
same end.* To give students a break i3> tt^ routine, songs in which the new tense is 
featured prominently are^amed. ' The replacement unit achieves several results. 
The integral grammatical structure and vdcabulary are continued and ready the stu- 
dent iot further work in the text, the basic textual format is followed, there is some 
origiiial work by students^and nuiac adds a new dimension to the textual materials. 
What .b more important/the replacement unit thus forme<i is ^ughtm about one- 
third of the time needed to teach t^e three chapters individually. ' 

Since foreign language teachers arc recruiting students of evcr-wi<iening ranges 
of abiUty from the totat school population, it m2iy weft come to pass that our pres- 
ent texts will either be much ^reduced in size or wfll bfe jsxtendcd over three semes- 
ten, .for Lafayette's *>pen time"]in the curricul,umMieliberate st^i^ppagps for rein- 
forcement •and/or enrichni^Yt 

students we arc^ trying so Hard to attract, Lafayette dc||nbcs "open timeV ^ fol- 

> Let OS assume that the core consists of three-fouilhs of the nutenal previous- 
ly covered. For those students who'normMiy completed as ntony units as the 
teacher, this means that they wilT now cover the core i^hree-fourths of the 
scholastic .year. For them the open time will be devotP to enrichment ac- 
* tivipbs/ For otliers it will consist of both rei^rccment and enrichment, 
wl^e^r others, thp^Qtirc open-time component need, to be devoted to 
roAforcement in orfe that they at least successfully achieve competence "in 



the core ir^ateriaL , . . ' ,^ 

This", of course, means that teachers jjhoirid no longer merely test, record the grades, 
and proceed to the next unit; this approach demands that they remedttte. 

Ii^ building a (iurrtcular/*whole,'* whatever the^methods or^nateHak may be, 
ibe ndpn-d'itre fqir foreign languages is still the four aims defmed by Rivers: 

1 Teachiitg about th^ nature and functioning of language; , 
2. Teaching students to communicate in a foreign langu^e ; 

. ^i"' 3- Dcvcloping-zUnderstandihg ol the people with whom one wishes to com-. 

4 -rjm^cate;^ * . ^ ^ 
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• * ' .' . . 

4. Tetdixng ttudcnti .to rfad all kinis of material fluently in the foreign 
liiigaiige.^ 

In defining these aims, Ri«4^ points out that the ordef of priority will vary depend- 
ing up<m geography, nationat~goal$i and the interests of the sbdenis being taught, 
adding that all four of these goal^ are interrelated. 

l^erstanding the nature of laii^uage is ba dc to a n»thodology which devel- 
. dps* effective commuiiication~8kills;*effective communication is imgossibl^ - 
without son^ understanding of the culture of the speakers of the |an^age; , 
^^l^cy in readihg with direct comprehension derives from the abiUty thunk 
^^^Be language, which is estab^shed by prior training in the active coinmuni- 
^l^n skijls of Hstening and speaking; for many types of reading material 
mere ooinprehen^n of the printed word is' valueless without the ability to 
^ ^terpret what one is jeading'in the light of cultural patterns and attitudes^^ 

Every innovation,' every adaptation, every supplement should be assessed in relation 
to these four basic aims. Tl^ following questions might constitute a **rule of 
thum6'*tcstf , . ■ . 

^ 1 . the leaming acfiiity meet a teaching ^d/er learning need? 

2. " b this lesson an effort at personalization, relating either to the student's 
^e c^|6 interest?* ^ * ^ 

3t Is thi^ learning experience, designed co motivate the student? 
.4. Dges this lesson serv^ to enrich or extend the student's experience of the 
target language and/or culture? *. * 

'Tassing' fw the supplement is a **y^^" :.iisw'?r*to at ieait tworof tjje questions; 
•^passing" for the teacher invoW»:theBucces5 of nis or her reptace'rnen^ o^subfrac- , 
tio^ skills iif "fitting" the supplelrriciMito the-coCrSie/ 

' Meeti0g Learner Needs 



Tekscoping units meets a teacher need; in fact, any ApplemeiU that^promotes 
» or, facihtates leaming meets tbacher needs; But if we tur#Dur att^pon tolearner 
needs, almo^ every student, needs pre]i>aration for the tasks he Qm|| is toperfdrm 
and assistance m the fdrtu of '*ho^y^o-study'* infofination. Knop^Kipe is: 

Too^ often we go about doing what we kno^tfis best fonstudpntsin iWnifig a 
foreign language, .withput letting tktm knol^^bat we are [doif^g una , 
Training students how tp study and how to sacked in class from the first day 
is crucial to developing*their support of our program* 

\ ^ * ' - ' ' 

^ Step-by-step aisignmehu^ especially ^vhen new^rkos involved, are helpful. When 
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teachers have "i^oughed in" both the required units and the open time in their 
codrscs,*they can also pubUsh^a "First Day Gaiette."^^ \ First Day Gazette may 
be as simpk as a single sheet of paper (Uuoe'd on both sides, with a d/awing or two 
for comic relief: 'What "stories" might appear, albeit in capsule form, in a Germaa 1 
Gazette? ' ^ » ' . 

1. Summer EVents (Tea^cher Spends Wild Summer at lU Minicourses) 

2. Semcster'Hans (FaU Plans Include Fiejdtrip) 

. 3.* Short range Goals {What to Expect in the Next Two Week^) , 

4. Standartis, Evaluation Proceduajes i 

5. intmduction-toaSpedfiCiVtivity (Wednesday We Pick Germ^ 
i ^.^raing Helps (What the Gernlan**Jocks" Advise) 

7. Announcem^ts (First Germai^ tflub Meeting) * . - ♦ 

8. Fillers^Jokcs, Cartoons, Want Ad*) 

It never hurts to inform or t^ build antici^tion. (See Figure 1 .) 

'A f^cquen^^ comprint today is th^t students 4o not perform well in information 
acquisition/ Any teacher who {las independent or research study as a part of his or 
bcr course ought to feature a BibUography Hunt early in the schooU^pftc^ devel- 
op the skills required through small-group learning experiences. 

.1. Consult EngUsh teachm for correct bibliographical' forms used in their 
cl4S8es. ' \ ... • . . 

"i.^ Group strong and weak stu^eMs together in ^ch group. 
3. Have students in 'each poup identify two cultural facets of the target cul- 
ture they would like to khow more about. They must then find as many 
references as possibl^ for each facet. One topic might be dropped at the 
end 9f the first jday's hunt -the one for which the least amount of infor- ^ 
mation is available. * • 

. 4. * The information sheet (one^per person) should include: • , - . 

* a." Correct bibliographical form for all types of references (books, pamj, , 

r ' piUets, records,\apes, films, interoews). ^ \ 

b. Keyed information'as to where' resoiices can be found:. e.g.,IC-in-, 
, ; classroom;'SL-school Ubrary ; Pl^public libr^. . 

c riints for division of the work within the groiip. 

•These lists should be* used as soon as -^possible for the next culture project. 
Wfcn used, crq^dit should be given to each memb^ pf the group; 
viously , these hsls also add to the teacher's resource Us^ ^ 

'■' ^ ^ A - ■ ' %. ^^'^ 

^ • Meeting Teacher aticWjeamef 



Frc<niently both the teacher ^d^ the stu^J^d a^ 
thesizft^ series pf lessons or^lca/nings. This 
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Riley ng)|fi||ikA)l in ^uth B^d, Indiana ms trying to'nleet in his Viginti 

Quattuor Hora^ in Vita Romani 1 :_ }^ What follows is his instfuctio'n sheet 

to the stucle^it * ' " - ^ . 



Your misnon is to create a twenty-four hour segment in the life of a **typical** 
,\ Roman. You wil^use your expertise, backed up by research, to establish an 
♦ identity, life style, and thtpretical e^cistence fof this Roman.^ 

To aid you in doing tEis, you^will select four indicia or clues to the char- 
acter of your Roraap. » Th^ indicium Vou 4raw from envelope twill establish" , 
the profession*of your Roiosn. Indicium II will name one'object he has with 
him. Indicia III and /K will give you places he is si^h on the day you are c^e=- 
^ ating.^ The location, of indicium III is ^ithin the Forum Rdmanum, while ♦ 
indicium IV is outside the Forum but within R^ma. 

The dossier you create will establish the following niinimum informatidn: 
L Wgo your ^rson 4s. . . *, ■ - 

11 ' Why he has the object. . . , • * ' ^ 

, * What he is doing at 6ach of the known locations as Veil as what he docs 
the rest of the'day. .\ ^ . ' 

IV. *How he gets from one place to another and what he o'bserves on the 
way. . » j!^^ * 

V. Observatioi^ contingent pniiis status in the Roman social structure. . , f 
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Figure 1 
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VI. * A Utin 'pjaK^ph of at least 7 scntcaces that your '^man 6)uld con- 
CjCivably Mae in thrcxistcnce you arc making for him. ."""^^s^ 

^s' . * Thc/rtdicw 

Sample wJida which the students draw from the four envelopes are listed 
onder the appropriate envelope number. ♦ ✓ 



'1 (Professions) ^ 
lanista ^ / ' 

pistor 
quaestor 

caupo ^ , 

armentarius 

remex 

mimus 

vexillarius * . 

frumentator 
'obsignator^ 
cau^idicus . 

^ dl (Pliccs within Forum Romanum) 

tullianum ' 

Umbilicus Romae. 

Convtium , 

Sacellum Qoac'mae 
' i Basilica Aemilia 
' Lapi» Niger 

Miliahum Aureum 

Honea Agrippiana , 

Atrium Vestae 

^ilica lulia 

Curia 



II^(Objects) ^ 
alfit/m 

creta • % r 

.ebur . / 

gallina^ 

linea ♦ f ; 

Nsimulacrum 
tegula * • , . 

scalprum ' 
pausia * » 
grillus : . " / 

muriaticUm 

f ^ • * . 

IV (Places outside Forum) , ''^ 
Castra Praetoria 
Thermae Antoninianae 
. Templum Aesculapii 
Pantheon . : 
-Qrcus Gai-ct Ncronis v 
Odeiuri Domitiani „ . - 4 
Ara Pads ^ - 

Pyramis C. Cestii j ^ 

Campus Martius 
Domus ^Itfea 

Aniphitheatrum Flavium • ^ t 



this kind of supplemXit'is obviously a culminating experietice, designed to be 
used after a series of units, perhaps even as a fin^J lea^ii^ activity for a course. 
It could be used late in the first year or atsome point dliyng the second, depending 
upon how the content of the basic text is structured.* ' ^ , . * ' 

^' Personalizing Le^ing Activities . 



The original "rule of thumb" question to tejt a proposeU supplement, was; Is 
this lesson an efffort at- personalization^ relating; either Jo the student's life or an in- 
terest? Sometifnes, in -introducing a facet of foreign-lanluate tearning, .we must 
"teach into" the student's personal life in ordef tgVake his^or her studies more 
"palatable " more cl^fl^ reasonable learning task; That wai^the aim of the fob 
lowing mini-lesson on kWsics developed by Pamela "McKiman* ^uth Ann Price,** 
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*Miicfa involves teacher pieientation, whole-class *discussion, snudl-group work, and 
lole-playing or pantominiing. . ^ * 

• 

Teacher Presentation: We use both verbal and nonverbal means to communi- 
cate. ^How could you convey this verbal message in a nonverbal mtrmer? 

Verbal * " * Nonverbal Possibilities . 

^ "Hi!"^ ^ , J Wave to someone. 

"He 'sjate again!" ^. Pointedly look at watch.'^ 

•'"Will you go with me?'^ • ^ Beckpn^lo come along. > 

/'111 hit you!" - , - WaK^ fist toward person. 

Thtf^^are som^siestures that^p with sj^ech to give it fuller meaning. Each 
member of the class, without telling ^ or her choice, will sefect one«oT the 
statements froib the^ list below and will take a turn giving the gesture he % 

• thinks goes with the statement h6*has chosen. The other \Af mbers;have no 
^more thaa three tries to' gue^ which ^tement is being demonstrated. Fol- 
lowing thref^^r^tig guesses,- the^performer combines the gesture and his , 

» chosen statement. . . * * ^ ^ ' 

• The kud^nt chooPrrrom the following list and pantomimes i 

4. Peaclr ' ^' ' \ ' 

' b,. Have a seat. ^ ^ ^ . ^ • 

c. EvefythHig is i4-okay. f , 

d. Get ci(t and stay out. < 

ei Speak up. *\ can't hear you. • . , * ^ ' ^ 
f. rmwwiied. ^* " . 

*^g; Hoiv was Hp know? ^ • 

7\ Eek! A jnbVise! ^ • • , . \ 
■ 'L Theiish was big! ^ r • * ^ '. ? '^ 

, J. Nancy, this is BiUL''Bill,"}4anc^ - ^ " . ^ 

k. * Aw, g* wan, ymjt putting' me on. , * „ 

L ^sst! ' ' - . ' . , • . ~ \ 

:isL Wl^,me?* / o ' ^ 

* n. ' Stay awdy from me! " ^ 
. o; He's a little goofy. . 

p.. St6p right thercJ ' ' . % - ^ ^ 

q. .How do you like m^. hairdo? * \ 

r. W^dc^me to ouriome. ^ \* ^ ' - ' 

I've had it up to h^ with y'pur nonsense! ^ 
. t. Yo|^ bum, you st^ck out with the bascajoaded! • ' 

Small Gfouns of Six: PrepareS three-n^irte skit invoivipg ak **inci{Ient** at 
sc{^o<^, at home, etc/ Firsts half of the grou# will present the skit^ role^pLaying 
{hree d^rtfctm. They will only usflkno.body^mofampots, emotions^ 
or expression. Thc^ the other members wm present the s;ame $kit using ex- 
pression and movement. , . ^ • 

(Note td the Teacher): After tHe presentations, ha^ a class discussion on th^e 
*neccssity"for nonverbal clues in conv^irig emotional information. " 
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who have had their attention focused on their own beh^or in this 
wiy, priori to their being asked to learn the "strange" gestures of a "fore^" peoh- 
ple, oftenj progress mm rapidly with their learning tasks thah^those who are' 
phii^ed ii^ without any such "prelude." 

id fonn of persoruilization relates the fpreign-language learning to the 
life space. 'This is th^ approach taken by Susan Hunt'-Smith, William 
ttd Estijcr Stockdreher^^ in th€i lesson entitled 'Dcr Stammbaum (The 
e). .The supplementary learning activity can be used early on in the first 
onde dates and family relatk)nships have been studied. The directions to the 
follow, 

1. Mal^e a*^ three-generation family tree. It may be of your own famHy or of 
* an imaginafy family. It would be wise^lo use posterboard or a large piece 

of construction paper for the finished product.^ 

2. On another sheet of paper, lay out thb family tree. -You should include 
the names of the relatives, maiden names and the dates of birth in German 
form. If you are doing yo\^r ownlfamily, ask^our parf n|s or grandparents 

^ for this information. LasUy, you should indicate everyone's relationship 0 

to^y^u (or to some specific character if it is an imaginary family) as in the 
^ example. 

3. The Germari date is written by putting the day, the-month, then the year, ' 
with periods between. May 4, 1910 becomes 4:5.7P7(? or 4.5.70, 

4. If a woman's maiden name ^s Schultz and her married name is Schmidt, 
you should write **Maria Schmidt geb. Schxdiz." Geb. stands for ^eftore/i 

' (bom); this is how the Germans iiidicate maiden names. 

5. ^ou nu^y use symbols for male and female as shown in the example, car- 
toon faces, magazine 014 catalog pictures, or f ctual Pi^tographs. (See 
Figure 2), ^ ' * ^ ' 

Thisicind of project is excellent for the type of stu4^nt who requires a great 
deal of structure in his or her work, the type of student who needs something tan- 
gible as a result of the effort made. Needless to say, this sort of lesson can replace 
a test'or some other culminating activity. (One teacher who used it, too, reported 
that her prir^cipal insisted that *she exhibit the student-produced family trees in the 
display cise of the main hall for open house.) > 

' ATKHII type of personalization pernr\its the student to'select a topic inte nesting 
to hini or her. The following semi-individualized minicourse could be used as one 
of4ir0e or Tour enrichment options open^to the student. 

• ' • ' ' ' 

Minicourse: Animals of Latin America , \ ' . 
Time: Flexible as needed 

1. Study the following Tihnstrips: - '1 

Darwin, Part V: IJivin^' Animals of South America: Time-Life Filmstrips. 
DMuinn, Part VI: Tierra del Fuego and the Andes Mountains: Time-Life 
Filmstrips. 
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Figure 2 



* 2. Everyone will b)^ tested on identifying the name and location (general) of \ 
the ammals pictured in the two filmstrips. \ 

3. Vocabulqfy: Tlfe first week you will be tested <Sn the vocabulary listed 
below, tn following weeks you must get 20 new words per week. At the 
end of the mini^course you ^vill have a' Mastery Test. 

CHOqSE ONf OF THE FOLtA)WING IDEAS TO DO EACH WEEK. OR 
, DISCUSSYOUR OWN IDEA WITH THE TEACHER. 

4. Choose one geographical area: los llanos y pampas, las montanas, la se^H^ 
Write or narrate a filmstrip commentaof on the aninuds of that region. In- 
clude as many types as possible. See the teacher to discuss taking pictures. 

5. Choose one typcT of animal native lb South or Central America, i.e.,1)ird8, 
snakes,, Vodents* camel family, etc. Do an in-depth report or filmstrip on 
int^estlng facts about that particular type of animal Include a nup on 
which you locate the animal.^ 

6. Write or prepare an oral commentary on one animal, including as much 
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7. 



mfonnatlon u poiiible: ttt habitat, habits; pictures, map, etc. Why is it 
partioilarly suited to its r^on? 

I^ke dLetdi^of^ferent kinds of Latis Americtn animals for the bul- 
letin bc«rd. Label all parts of the animals. Write basic fa'cts about each 
Be tested on ''Parts of Animals** vobabulary. 



V 



Vocabulary 



la selva ^ 


thg jungle 






ml bOfiflUfi 


the forest 


trM irhnlM 


Ulv U W0 


CX lUUV 


the n*jit 


satvaje 


^ aSVagC, wiiu 




v> fierce ferociouA 


I vJWJaV 


noisy 






nociumo 


nocturnal^ 


»pifUr 


to prey 


laa STes de rapiiU 


birds of prey 


los mamiferos 


mamnui^ 


las 8erpiei\tes 


'Snakes 


loa Qijaros 


tods 


loa^onos 


monkeys 


las garras, las uiias , 


daws 


la cola 


tail 


Ifs planus 


feathers 


la piel 


fur, skin 


lasalas 


wings 


cazar 


to hunt 



. This minicourse, developed by tlie Spanish teachers at Bloomington (Indiana) 
lii^ JSchool South, offers the possibility of working independently or-in^ a small 
group. SiQce animals always leem to be of ihterest to adolescents, tMs topic fi one % 
of ttoee Of foyr options is sure t6 be a frequent choice. * • ^ 

* There must be some times in the course when the student may use the language 
for his or her own ends. Some ^dent?; dipedally at" more advanced levels, might 
liktrto pursue their own interests while simultaneously trying ^o design an ideal 
lesson. The foUowing is (me of several "student feedback forms*^ devised by Richard^ 
iCuiwin and Barbara Sdmeidpr Fuhrmann.^^ 



Design *an ideal lesson in . 
^Indode the fdllowing: 
1 . Classroom activities 
1 Ho^ Activities 

3. HeaSinp 

4. T^dier*srole 



.(teacher or student chqotes^ subject). 
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5. The tatk of etch member of a group activity 

6. Erthiation of lesson 

7. Eadresuhs 

8. Whtterer else you choose 



In this kind of learning activity, the student may pui^ue an individual interest while 
amultaneousiy giving the teacher «ome excellent ''feedback" mi learning prefer- 
ences. 

*\ 

^ Motivating the Student 

A great number of learning activities fit this category, but one of the be$t.way$ 
to motivate students is to teach them the language of their peers in the target lan- 
guage country -teenage slang or-so-(^ed '"schoolyard slang." The following ex- 
.ampies were collected from Peruvian students studying in this country. 

1. iEse chicoesunchurrof iQui churro^ - What a doll! Cute! 
(girls say to boys oj o{ boys) 
* 2. fEstd fuera de cocof - He's crizy. 

3. /£i algo mongof - That's a crazy thifig to do. 
^ . 4. Sepa«^. - something really great. (It was really great.) ' 
St pas4 de vueltas. 

5. Estd botado. -^That's really easy. 

6. Eitudiamqs cualquier cantidad. - We study too much. 

7. Trene una mu>' luflve. - He/she sure has a soft life! 

8. fCmrdat - Be careful. 

9. Me estdi tomando el pelo. - You're kidding me, pulling my leg. 

10. una tomada de pelo - a practical joke 
una broma de mal guJtto - a joke in bad taste 

1 1 . Estoy templado (-*a) de ella (il). I am falling iot her (him). ^ 

12. fCarapitasf - Exclamation (general) usually positive i 
iCarray! fPucha! - (Oh, shoot!) usually negative 

13. serun caso - to be a real character 

14. f*! u/i lo^o/i. - He gets away with murder. ; • • 
is: - hacer tfampas - to cheat (classes, games) 
l^. el tramposo - the cheater 

17. el (la) mds engrefdo fin) - teacher's pet 

18. un volado, una volada - a bum, untrustworthy pwson « 

19. tirar la ^era - hacerse la yaca - to skip, cut class 

20. iOui. tal ensarte! {Qui tal lataf - What a terrible bore! ' 
(people or things) 

2 1 . estar al dAr - to be really with it . < ' . 
22.. Voy a pensarlo. - 111 think it over. , 

. . 23. (Mario a uno pla^tado - to stand someone up ^ 

[ 24. Legustan lot pantalones. - She's a boy chaser. • 
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1 

This type of, supplement can be introduced a few expressions at a time, as a 
whole, or as situations arise in which tte expressions are appropriate. Communica- 
tion is less painful a g6al when you can use<the ^ype of language to which you are 
accustomed. 




Extending the Student's Experience 

often wc do not capitalize on the introdbction of some culturali facet, like * 
"bus, to extend tlve student's undwsUnding that taking the bus in the , 
re pvolves mudi more than knowing how to say one is boarding or 
This culture assimilatoi, for example, was written by Andrea Lapeyre as 
hcricssons built around "Mary's First School Day in Paris."**' The unit re- 
good deal about bus travel in^Hat city. 

After breakfast, Mary leaves the apartment and crosses the street to waif 
the b^us stop Madame Dupont shdwed her the previous evening. The bus 
iv^ and/^ry yets on. She takes out the tipket that Madam^Dupont had < 
ren.hcr, iiSferts it ip the machine next to the driver m order to^validatc it, 
&6 goes to her seat. After making aftout ten stops, a ticket contjoller gete on 
I bus and asks to see th» passengers' tickets. When he gets to Mary, she 
] lows her ticlcet. After examining it for a minute and asking at what stop sh^ 
M i id gotten on the bus, the controller starts writing out a summons spying that 
J : Eary wiM have to pay a fine. Mary protests saying that she had her ticket, but 
1 1 le controller gives her the summons anyway, " * * 

' did the^ticket controller make Mary pay a fine? * • 
rVticket was for the subway, (Seetiumber 1.) 
had not paid enough for her trip, -^ee numb^ 2.) 
had used a second class ticket and was riding a first class bus. (See 
3.) 

Mary \ ticket had not been punched by the bus driver. (Sec number 4.) * * ^ 

This ii wy unlikely since tidc?ts for the bus and for the subwa*y arc the 
same in P^. One may buy single tickets or a cornet (booklet of ten 
tickets). Tfle cost per ticket is substantially i^ss when bought in a carnet. 
This is the cotKCt reason. Ahhough Mary had a ticket and mserted it in ^ 
the nuchine foN^dation, she did not realize that the Hms routes in Paris 
are Avided into w^ons which usually contain about six stops each. 
I When one rides froin^^stop in one section to a stop in another section, 
I two tickets must be useH^ Two tickeU is the most one must pay fonany 



one side of Paris to anpther fpr two tickets, 
in Paris by subway for one ticket, in- 



Itrip and, one can travel fro 
I However, 6ne may ride 
iiding aHy number of trac 

is impossible because one i^tt only second class tickets in Parisian 
puses: There are po first-class busesNFint H:iass tickets are use^ only in 
he subway wblere therc^is one first cla^NQ|l^in each subway train. The 
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\ * ^ fint cUst caf is uttlally less crowded and more comfortable. It' is always , 
locited in the middle of the train and is always a difiierent color from the , 
. second dass cars. First class tickets cost almost twice as much as second « 
dlfs tickets. 

4. Tim answer is focorrect because Mary had inserted her ticket in the auto- 
\ ' matic validation madiine when she got on the bus. Up until t^o or three 

years afo, each bus contained a ^ver and a controleur who took the tick- 
ets and punclied them manually. The same was true in the subway where 
. f poin^omeu^^p^w^tA each ticket at the etitrance to the platform. How-* 
' ever, in the new buWs there is a machine next to the driver into whi^h oiie 
insCTts his ticket' when getting on the bus. The machine imprints the 
dale, time^ and the *stop at which the passenger boarded the bus. Thii 
1 makes it easier to spotcheck the passengers to be sure they have paid and 

are not using an old ticket for jn second time. 

ThisJ^Kl of supplement is effective because (he student ""digs out*^ th^ infOT* 
matianlhrorshi is not "'preached at " by the teacher. 

? ConcluBon 

- ^ . I 

Supplementing textbooks attractively can be as simple as providing students 
with easily readable instriiction sheets, clearly written with no jargon, with generous 
' margins, a good deal of *Vhite space" for eye appeal, and a strong* contraaH>e- 
tween the ink and the paper (no'**lavcnder" dittpes, for example). Attractiveness is < 
not predicated dn visual and illustrations, although they may contribute to getting 
student! attention. But since attractiveness, like beauty, is determined by the eye of — - , 
\' the beholder, an ''attractive** supplement is one which captures t*he student's imag* 
mation for one reason or another-because he or she is interested in the topic, be- 
cause the procedures are challenging^ or Ijecausc the . learning activity permits' per- 
sonal interaction. ^ 

Supplement^g tex^ggip effectively for today*s student seems to demand that . 
« teachers do much less/br the student, concentrating instead on a structure that per- 
mits the studeni-to do for himself or herself. Effective supplements, by and large, 
diould be learning activities^m the broadest sense of the word, for these activities, 
mudi more than the textbook, must provide the communication and interaction 
facets of course offerings. Supplementing textbooks'effectively requires that the 
leather replace or subtract text activities when adding new teacher-made lessons, 
constantly keeping, students tnforme\f as to^he process, the goals, and the'amount 
of textbook material to be ''covered.** Effective supplementation, lastly, provides a 
\ variety of Ic^mmg modes-whglc-group, small-group^, and inHepcndent-with op- 
tions for a final "product** or "display.? * 

Responsible textbook supplemeniation demands th^t there be a defined cur- 
' ricular ".whole,** that supplements not be added, because they arc clever or cute, or 
'but of some vague desire^ to be all-inclusive, but only because they contribute to 

.. \ ■ 
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Achieving the-aims and objectives of the course. Supplementing textbooks responsi- 
,bly makes it possible for the teacher rfo respond positively and concretely to .the 
' question, '*Why do we have to do this?" 
• Stipplementing tcxtbooics attractively, effectively,'and responsibly requires ail 
of us to exercise our critical faculties, to reject more than we accept of the inno- 
vative options presented to us. At a time when the profession is insisting .that text^ 
books are overwritten a third to a'Mf, we must be certain that we are solving 
the curricular problem, not compounding it. ''Eclecticism" is today's new foreign* 
language teaching watchword, hut eclecticism all too easily evolves into a curricular 
hodgepodge. The contemporary challenge we face is: Dream more boldly, but im- 
plement more^rtahstically. 

' \ ' 
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» 

A major challenge of the late 1970s is to broadfen once again the sphere of foreign 
language influence into tht elementary schools. For the past two decades FLES 
.prc^ms have been thought of primarily 'as enrichment programs rather than as in; 
tegral* parts of the curriculum. In spite (rf a surge in interest in the i960s, FLES 
programs have n^t bvome de hgueur in the nation's primary schools. 

Two questions present themse^es. first, how can the outlook of elementary 
educators and curriculum Innovators be broadened with respect to foreign *ttn- 
guage education and, secondly, how can foreign langu^e training be blended into 
the elementary program to support its basic goals? ' 

There are, of course, major problen)s to be sohred before FLES can become an, 
integral part of elementary schooling: Administrators, parents, teachers, and the 
public at large lack an awareness of the rcfe foreign language instruction can play in 
tlie elementary curriculum; not sufficient elementary teachers are trained to t?ach a 
fore^ language; arid there is a shortage of appropriate materials for teaching for- 
eign languages bn that level. 

The purpose of this paper is to describe a program where these problems have 
been overcome and where a foreign language~Latin-has become an integral part of 
the elementary curriculum. 4 
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The UI^ Ptpgram-Theoo^ to Practical 'Application 



The ULA Prograrrr (Latin in Language Art^ of West Lafayttte (Indiiuia) was 
designed primarily to increase the Engj)^ vocabulary of fourth grade students^' In 
the process of program developmeig^FLES techniques and.goals became a very 
vital portion of the core curriculum.^t was found that a foreign language experi- 
ence could not only fulfill FLES goals, but could emjch aiul in many cases supplant 
other experiences designed for meeting language arts goals and student needs. The 
LILA program confirmed that elementary foreign language stydy is a viable avenue 
to increased language skills and can be effectively integrated into the elementary, 
schoors core curriculum. J ' / 

Primary Objectives of the LILA Program, 



I. To extend the pnglish vocabulary of children through the study of Latin 
roots'^and affixes. . * 

> 2. To "give studcnis a new way of viewing Ei^Jish structure. 
3. To acquaint the students with common Catin phrases.> 
,4. To acquaint students with -classical culture' and its influence on the pres- . 
cnt. " * 

5. To acquaint students with Roman and Greek mythology. 

6. To monitor 'the students' attitude toW^d language study and method- 

; - ology.' ^ ^ 

• ' * 

In addition, the LILA program attempted to provide for the student: 

1. a uruque language environment where the student pould experience a vari- 
ety of innovative instructional materials to investigate Langiiage; 

•2. an additional language leS^iung Of) port unity with^ample time for in depth 
exploration and shariif^ of word origms; ^d 

3. a series of relaxed; ungraded language lessdns where the child could ex- 
amine, question, and verbalize his curiosity about his native tongue and 
language in general t - 

* ■* > 

* ' ' ' \ 

The experiment also sought to create a favorable environn^^nt and p<j^ve at- 
titudes to stimulate further language study. Program planners were working in a set- 
ting which included no formal foreign language instruction or experiences. Casual 
inquiries revealed th^t of the approximately ISO pupils enrolled in fourth gcade 
about ten were bilingual or trilingual and numerous students had traveled extensive- 
ly or had lived in a foreign country. 

Latin as a foreign language bad special appeal, because it lent itself to English 
vocabulary examination and helped with reading, langua^ arts, arid social studies 
goals; yet it maintained the unique characteristics of foreign language instruction. 



^ffc Peisonalizing Foreign Language Instruction 

" Tte jmgraded LILA prognih has been Hught for the past three years to fourtH, 
paders Hrafl four ekmcntary schools of West Lafayette, ah upper middle class conh. " 
nunity with high parent involvement and highly motivated students. Classes are 
tai^t by a travding teacher Yor 20 minutes daily in the r^lar fourth grade class- 
rooms* .^^;>i»oximately 150 students participate in the program. For program eval- 
uatkm purposes » control group consisting of 135 fourth grade^ students, in four 
separate *dasaes was established at Klondike Elementary School in Tippecanoe 
CototJ Jtadiana. ' , 

The fourth grade level was selected for the experiment because program plan- ^ 
ners felt that they had the social maturity to handle grouplctivity with responsibfl*. • 
ity, were sufficiently advanced in reading atod reasonilffskilts, and were npt too so- . 
'phisti^ted in social development to participate uninhibitcdly in word gam^s. The 
developers lecognized that classes would initially foe teache^centered due to the 
time restraints and that the skills and q>ncept approach would be cumulative. 

From the very beginning, \ht ULA program has been a team effort, including 
parental invcdvemcnt. Before implementing the prograro, parents were presented , 
with a bradiure outlining its goals, materials, sample lessons, and evaluation-pro* 
ceduies. A pubUc meeting was held where the program was tocussed and questions 
were al)swered. This meeting was attended by approximately 70% of the parents. 
In addition, parents received a newsletter with eadi report card listir^ the projects ^ 
«d/or activities which would take 0ace in the next six jveeks. . Parents were also ^ . 
• encouraged to send materials and to become involved in their child's LILA instruc- ^ ^ 
tion. Last year they were shown slides of completed projccU and work units. Prior 
* to the beginnmg of LILA, all fourth grade tesfchers were^ instructed M to the ma- ^ 
lerials and procedures in the project. Periodically during the school year; meefingi 
were held to confer and to "critique^* the prograip constructively. 

* Cunicuhim Developn^nt^ . 

The program was developed over a three-year period by a team including the 

^^^^ t*^^ teacher, the ULA.teachers, the ULA evalu- r 
ators, and leven reglhf elenlfcnUiy dassroom teachers. Althou^ the LILA project 
began is kii enrichmeiit program stressing Latin roots and derivatives, it quickly be- 
• . (iam^a very vital peortion pf the language arts curricuhim. ULA was us^d for "vo-' . ^ 
cabulary enrichment" and basic word attack skills rather than solely for tea<*ing - 
roott apd derivatives. During the. time of the funded project, copious laaterials ? 
were developed and effectively used ii teaching not only lan^age arU and sodai , 
. studies, but related subjects as well. " 

Curricuhim materials and learning strategies were designed to ulc FLpS tedi- , 
nkpies in teaching the tanguage'arts. * ULA's accepUbility and eventual infcorpora- 
tipn intp the fourth grade core curriculum were duetto its success in meeting the 
existing language arU goals. 
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Language, Arts Ooals^ 

QnT Communication; • ^ \ 

1 . dev^pin^ aural memory and ai^ discrim^tipA; 

2. understanding the meaning of !words; ^ - 

3. developii^ a" code of behjvi^HQ listt^g: 
4. . fpifcak&g to the class (creative 4i«mai|(A)ranj^ 
5.. ukderst^dlng the devclopmci ' 




Reading: 

I. studying pictures; * * , / « * ' 

dex^loping visual perception; . ' 
decoding the written word; ' - ^ ; 

developing skills in ^ructunfl Analysis; i J " / *' 

understanding the meai^ng of words; « ' ^ 

developiiig reference skills usinf the dictionary, thesaurusjetctt-^nd 
interpreting Bterature. 



Writing: 

I. controlling writing -movements; ' 

spelling; . ^ . ' ' • 

grammaticahty in writing; ^ . 

inventing the message (imaginatiye storjes and imVhative d< 

organi2iB£ the message; and 

imin^oving style. ' " * .\^' 



ptions); 




Unit materials weft designed to co mbine aural/orai repetition and a visual m^del 
for retcn}ion. Mgst units are introSSced by a rebus or caricature which^naWes stu- 
dents to identify iftb unit and the related Latin root conce{)ts. Students were intfo- 
* duced to Mr.3loot Mons^r, Felix the Qown, The Insane Doctor, The Inoculating 
Inspector, Spencer the Specter, and other characters. • A variety of materials and 
media were selected' to stimulate high student interest and to experiment with tech- 
.niques not commonly used to teach vocabulary. Students ran root relays, *sang 
songs, constructed^rigami projects, played games, created" original art work, and 
manufactured word^mpreasion paper filmstrips with au4fo eommentary an(i accom- 
panying draipaticSw In additlto, they wrote creative storief,desigiied word mimes; 
discussed their speculations abbiff language evolvement, smd explored the mins of 
Pdmpeii. • -J ' r\ 

The most successful LILA units epcompas&ed a wide vanety of techniques and 
combined visual stimulation with act\ve student participation.] High student interest 
was maintained by teachex enthusiasm and a curriculum whiotLintluded som^t^g 
for everyone. Many units were interdiscipUnary in nature* relating language vts,td 
music, science, social studies, and art. Where possible, the UL'A teacher assisted the 
regular classroom teacher in teaching specialized vocabulary. ThI practical value of 
the instruction was emphasized by teachers* classroom use of vocabulary taught, 
and by its relevance to other subject areas. . * . 

•A. ». • ' ' ^ . ■ 
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In general, the entire clais worked indiviferily on the same project. Additional 
materiak were provid.ed for students who coiTipleted their projects early. For mahy 
jmjects, however, the cla^ was divideci into grou]^. which worked on different ac* 
tivitiesrat the 9&mt time. Paify lessdn plans flexible^ allowflig favorite activi* 
tfes to repeated updn reqpest. Students had a $ehse of completion following a 
work unit, and in mahy cases they had a project or other product to take home and 
^ share with their fairuUes. ' • ^ ^ 

?3)e^following learning materials illustrate* the variety in work ui^its. Strategies 
combine classroom discussion, word discovery, visual stimulation, and student parti- 
dpation. Student activities lnvo|ve listening to'a favorite jingle-or Saturday tele- 
vision Commerci^, siirging, playing musical instruments, or Creating an'origin'al lan- 
guage-art presentation. «' # 

Learning Strategy A>.^ Struct-: A-Tract 

Struct-to build . ' . Tract -to pull 

✓ ♦structure ' ' tractor ^ *abs\^act 

'construct{ed,'ion, ive) ^ traction ^ . >*extract 

. ihstnict(ed, ix>n, iv>) ♦contract(ed, or, ion) , - ""ittractC^d, ion, iVe) 

4e8truct(ion, ive) ♦protract(or) . * ^ ^ 

indestructible ^ J ' * detract («d,)ion) . ' 

-# • 

Objectives: ^ * • • , , • 

1. . To study the Latiiif.ro'ots tract and struct and their English derivatives. ' 

2. To practice the pattern (prefix + root + sufHx) and to drill on Latin root 
identification. 

3. To review meanings of affixes and word roots. , % • 

4. To practice reasoxung skills in combining meanirtgs of roots with prefix«. 

5. Tb develop goals of oral communication iiutlass "discussion. * 

6. To provide an artistic outlet. 

T. To support reading skills and visual perception in work projects. 

8. To foster creativity, freedom and imagipation. * - 

9. To foster pride jn project completion. • " { 

^Activities: Leiigth-three thirty-minirte periods ^ 

L Students list^^riyatives fro m roots. Teacher gives roots anc) aids students 

in adding prefix and/or suffix. (A blackboard activity.) « 
2. -DisQussion df how root knowledge contributes to meanifig qf word. Ex- 
, plana't'ton^in cc)ntext of advanced vocabulary (*). Students ^ 'guess'* and/ 
' or 4iscover nicaning of new words. v^^v 
, 3. CompletioQ^o^ project demonstratirtg w^d formation. (The Visual project 
creates a mental picture for retention: tract means to pull; irrucr m^ans 
to build.) ' " ' • 

' ^^act: 

Student is given mimeographed ^arU^f a tractor anAauxiliary vehicle. He 
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must follow tlu^ written directions usinj previously learned Latin deri^^i^fves 
and label the parts ^th specifically designated prefixes and suffixes. He can 
bvaid any vehicle that pulls. He can be as creative as his imagination will al- 
low and'use the parts in any fashion.* The vehicle does not have to b^ a trac- 
toc. The studeit colors tlie project and mounts it op construction papc^. In 
addition, he must add flora, fauna, and a homo sapien. The eomplet<Ki proj- 
ects are proudly tiisplayed in the hallway. , A. worii list is attached containing 
the words th^l^n be^formed from the study roots. 



, Letoning Strategy B: 

Kook|et:onunerda1s;*Word Origins; Advertising Word-Play 



\ Objectives: 

I . To acquaint students with the'man^ languages which have contributVd to 

the development of English. ' > 

Z. To develop Critical skills in detecting neologisms and foreign Brds as- 
• simikted into the Eng^sh language. ^ 
^ To practice aural/oral discrimination, 

4. To support development of necessary skills in using the unabridged die-, 
tionary. / ' 

5. To practice map decoding skills. . . ^ . 

6. To foster responsibility in groups activity. ' 

Activities: 

This activity follows discussion sessions on "'How new word's enter dur Ian- 
^guage.*' and the use of the dictionary to determine word origins. Students are 
diyided iri$o working groups of four. Activity centers are explained and work 
packets distributed^.' Students are to follow the wiitten directions and to pro- 
gress through centers according to traffic patterns on the color-A>ded flow ' 
chart (a hippopotamus with sneakers). 

Activity A: ♦ . 

Students ex« .nine nuipber coded, laminated magazine advertisements and 
complete a worksl^eet. The worksheet asks the studeiit fo determine foreign 
foods or products named in advertisements (e.g.. zwieback, soufhdX Stu- 
dents sort ads for fabricated product namb (e.g.. Congole'um). They also 
look for products named aft#r-wh^t they do (e.g.. Grease. Relief). When the 
worksheet is completed, stvidents can go to a master board and check an 
- swers. If they^finish the a<fivity before the allotted time is up they are 
^ couraged to' l^f through magazines to find' their own examples of 
categories. , ' / < — r 

^ ^ , / ' , 
Activity B: Kookie Commercials • . 

Students listen to a tape of Saturday morning children's television commer- 

etals and listen for languish manipuktions. They h^ alliteration, repetit^. 

rhyming jingles and then complete the worksheet asking for words specifically 

pointed out to them' (Exak^le: Incredibiiigible Fun()urger of Burger Chef; 

Freak^es Freakmobile; and the network promotional song, Fupshine Satur* 

day on ABC.) / » A 

110 ' 
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Activity C: Dktkniary Packet 

Students ^uae tl^ dictionary to complete listing of foreign words, their origi- 
nal meaning am^ their countries of origin. (Example: ICindergarten, garden 
of children, Germany. Others include l)anana, bouquet, limerick, piano, um- 
bieQa» umpire, mtntt,) Finally, students color-code a map denoting the 
country where each word originated. Maps are disphyed in the ha^way and 
can also be used for-an att-school bulletin board asking students tc^ guess the 
cfigin ot words. ^ / 



learning *Stnit^ C: A ULA Song 



Objectives: 

1. To review Latin roots and their meanings. 

2. To participate in language word phy. * • / 

3. To provide veHicle for memory training and root retention. 



Content: Lathi root^ 
cufe - to kill 
cUctf- to tell, say 
duct - to lead , 
^, feet, fie - to make 
gress ~ to step, go 
feet - to thrcrtir"^ 
lat^gd carry 



Y 



mit - to send 
port - to car ry 
script - to w rite 
strict - to biiild 
vef-j - to turn 
vire - io seel j 
. tempus fugii - ,Ui 



ie flies 



Activity: . ' ♦ ' * 

Students receive copies of a spng and place ft in the LILA music folder made 
with wallpaper samples, yam, and a hole pimch. Although the students al- 
r^y know the melody of tl^ song» using pre-taped music or flaying the 
piano or another yistrument te.g«, aift6harp, noise maker, clapping) can tiv«i 
up the singing. The music teacher can be involved in this also. The 'song can 
be used to ^begui a language ^ss, as a break from routine; and as a review 
^erciie for root %neanings. It can be suiig in 1 ounds,^kemating verse^Vith 
boys and girls, or each line^n be sung by an jfldividtial. Remember: Always 
have student conductors. Keep the students involved. Encourage them to 
"ham it up." 



Xbc Fy, Feet, 
(Melody: IVeBeenWoi 



We've been w6rking on our English 
All the magnum day. - 
We*ve beeti working on our English 
Tenipus Fugit while we play. 




E-I-O Sonx 
ig on the Railroad) 



Can*t you vise ouLclatbn 
Showing in our script, 
Cbme well a^hare our fabrications 
Struct Vise. Ject Duct>Mit. 
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Ode have you killed? 
Viu won't yotttec? 



Stnict can you build your^neaning 




tary durriculiiin 99 ^ 



Gi/ss won't ypii go? ^ 

' won't yqiu say? ' 
^/ecr don't throw our day away. 



Fort lives iir transpqrtatioii. / 
Vers you'H find in cotoYcmtion/^ * 
jt^cript is in subsc^ntion niinnnnnn 
.^Plakmg. words as ^go. 

(Sing the last two stanzas in a rou»d,'switchin||*side8*for the second time.) 



Fy, feet, fi(>e-i-«L 
Fy.^ect, fic-e-i-o^-o-o'(Staccato) 
Fy, feet, fi<>e4-o-o-o — . 
Making words as we go. 



^ogram Evaluatiki^^ 



Evaluation of ihe^L^Ji prograip l^as been Continuous and cumulative through* 
out the project's thre^-year, /undii^ period. It has fQcused on (1) student per- 
formance 00 spfedfic skills and goals (cognitive)*. (2). student attitudes toward tfie 
lAStrucdon (affective)^ and'(3) itiateqals development (curriculum). Evaluat^o^as 
conducted by adirilinistrativc personnel, priiibipals$ classroom teachers, Title Iv per- 
>sonnel, foreigiv language specialists,' a|id educatioAal consuftants and statisticians. 

At the beginning and again at the end of each school year, students in both con- 
trol and expenm^ntal classes were give^'a 74-item test on'information, concepts, 
and skilj^taught in the program.- ' . . . ' ' , 

■ . A " ^ \ 
Imple item: Examine these "words: "^Auditorium, inaudible, audience, audio- 
^ual. An audiologist is one who woul#test your: ^ 



(Answer: b) 



Students alife completed a 30-iteffll attitude questionnaire soUciting their affec- 
tive responses to the instruction: I . : , yt 



Sample items: ^ 
' X. I eiyoy vocabulary studies. ^ ^ * ' 

y. I never use the clittionary unless I have to. ' . 
z. I like ^o use new wor4s in writing.a ^ / . . ^ 

Statistical analysis j)f the rcsuKr confirnaf d that the cKildrcn in the LljLA pro- 
gram were superior to t^ childpen In the control group in their knowledge of lan- 
guage. In addition, those who had t>een in the LILA program had more favorable 
attitudes toward language, arts and language feanwg than their control group 
counter^ts. h 
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Fluents were also surveyed to determine their views on various aspects of the 
program. -<Thcir responses were unanimously positive. They felt that the teachers 
taught well, that the children learned a gre^t deal and enjoyed it, that the things 
learned would carry over to other classes, and that the LILA program should be 
continued. Only one complaint ,was voiced by more than one parent: TTie time 
allotted to the ULA program was too shoit. ' 

Dr. John'Feldhujen of Purdue University cpnducted the evaluation of the pro- 
gram's cognitive uid affective dimensions. He sumrrarizes. 

It seems safe to conclude that LILA haS been developed into a first-rate in- 
ttructional program. Giildren learn a great deaV about the English language, !,. • . 
they eiyoy the program, they develop favorable attitudes toward language an4 
language Audy, ^d their parents have a favorable view of the program. The • 
program is a weD-defined instnicfional system,''based on excellent materials 
and methods, which can readily be implemented in other school systems. 

^ Conclusion 

Foreign lan|uage experience can become an integral part of the daily ele- 
mentary curriciJlujn. As foieigiBtapguage educators, we have a great challenge be- » 
fore us tc^assist in the maximurfi intellectual development of each elementary stu- 
dent through a variety of aCaikmic experiences. ..We can meet this challenge A 
through curriculum development and teacher ^e-education. We can be thp 
catalysts for involvement by re-educating ourselves and the community educators ' 
to the infinite possibilities of worthwjiile foreign language study. 



Horn 



1. The program described was developed under an Innovative Education Grant 
ffom the U.S. Office of Education, Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
Title IV-C-1973-1976 ULAtUtin in Language Arts-4th'grade) Project Direc- 
tor: Carmeiy P. Fabian; Cuniculum Development: C. F. Edwards, C. Root, 0. 

. Ocsch, West Lafayette Community School Corporation, 1 1 30 N. Salisbury. 
West Lafayette, Ind. 47906. * . 

2. Curriculum guides and learning strategies are available from the Indiana Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, pivision of Innovative and Exemplary Education, 
Mr. Jay Lowe, 120 West Market Street, lOth floor, Indianapolis, Indiana 

• 46204. . • 

3. Adapted from: A Curriculum Guide for-Tcachmg the Language Arts. Vol. 1, 
1973. West Lafayette Community School Corporation, West Lafayette, Ind * 

4. Special Consultants for the LILA program were: Dr.' John Feldhusen, Evalua- 
^ tion Confultamt, Departmejit of Education, Head, Psychology Section, Purdue 

University, iVest Lafayette, Ind. 479^nd Dr. A!^n Garfinkel, Foreign Lan- 
guage consulUnt, Department of Foiwi Languages, Purdue University, West 
. Lafayette. Ind. 47907. 
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The^atural and the NQrinar 
in Language Teacjiiltig: ; ^ 



Where's the Diflference? 



Wilga Rivers 
Harvard University 



^ I have just compkitd the index of a new book-a tedious tas^, but a normal enou^ 
activity for a book writer or an editor, hit a natural activity? That depends on our 
definition of /natural." According to the Ahterican Heritage Dictionary (AHD), 

" one definition. of *Wtural" is "pertaining to . . . the expected order of things." 
Therefore, once having signed a contract which said' that I had to make thy own in* . 
dex, jt was nafural that at ^me stage I should be spending several wftks in this 
way, . V • * 

One of my early index cards was headed: "Natural language use/* v^hiok was 
* clearly an important category. As I drew to the end of my indexing an<Lbegaircut- 
ting down on redundant entries by cross-referencing, I found this ca^re(ftmd|nt. 
So I cross-referenced if *^Sec Normal purposes of language."* My entry "Normal 
purposes of language" also has a cross-rjiference: "See also Macro-language use," 
whkh completes -the -circle with a cross-reference: ''See also Normal purposes of 
language." It seems, then, jhat the interrelationships of thes^ terms need to be ex- 
ammed.* There\should betio confusion with "Creative language use," which is, in 

' my Vdex, crgss-referenced "5ee also Communication" (or interaction), which has 
the suB^ntry "autonomous." ("Cprhmunication" is also cfoss-referenced to "Pm*o- 



* Revised version of ^he Natural and the Noripal in Language •Learning,** H. D. 
Brown, ed.. Papers in Second Language Acquisition, Language Learning, Special 
Ime 4 (l?76). 

' . . . 'r ^ ' ^ ^ ^ 
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tknd factors," **fcradnali^oCthc*studcnt;" and **Tcachcr-stu4cnt relations," a stt 
1^ interconnections, the importance of which we will discuss latir.) 

Let us look,, then, %t the^ natural, the nonhal, and the macro, and 'sec what we 
can team from the investigation. 

On tooting back at **talkia5 off the Tops of their H^ads," written in 197 1 , 1 see 
that L speak there about ''situtApns . . . where the student is on his oym, fryiitg to 
• u^ language for the normal purposes of language.**^ These normal purposes I have ' 
Iist^ as: establishii^ and maintaining soaal relations, expressing on^'s reactions, 
hiding one's intention^, taljcing one's way ojit of lirouble, seeking and ^vrnginfor- ' 
mktion, learftiilg oLtcaching how to do or make something, cbnvcrang over the tele- 
phone, problcnvsoWing, di^nissing4dcas,^ playing with language, acting out social 
roles, entertaining others, flaying one's achievements, and sharing'' leisure ao- 
tinties.^ Later in the same a^icle T-talk about "natural uses of l^Qgdage in intei^ 
action."^ Simchow, between 1971 and 1976, Tseem to have moved over to a pre/- 
erence for the term "norm^ purposes of language." I .wonder why. ^ ; ^ 
Returning to Uie America fferitageDicpomry, we find ^normal" means * ton- 
forming, adhering to, or consfituting -a iiisual Of typical pattern, level; or type; 
' . . . thf usual or expected . . . form," and iij the discussion qf synonyaw under this^^ 
rubric we read: "Normal stresife? adherence* to an estabHshec} level or pattern that is 
associated jkth well-being, ^though b^sed on group tendenq|| ra^r than on an 
arbitrary ideal." v ' % T^sS 

As we teach another language, or help someone learn ^noth^E|nguage, it is dif- 
ficult to say what is a ''natural'* use of Unguagc for particular irwu^duals in pyticu- 
lar situations. How are we to'^ know whati for them, is the "expected or^er of 
things" at a 'deeper, non-apparent level,**siBC^this depends on s^ich elusive factors as 
personal assessment of the situation and 'perceived ^elationshipsVThis is particular- . 
ly difficult for lis to divine when our s\Udent borrtcs from*a culture with.whlch we 
are not intimately faniiUar. ; We inust recognize that what one person is "naturalj' * 
may well be "unnatural" tQj^uicWier, or even disconcerting or xtistttsteftil. 

*We'can,'howcver, present to a person from another culture what are, in specific 
» contexts and in certain relationships, tMt "established patterns, of behavior" based on 
"group -tendencies." *If our students are t<5 function in a'newculture free^ly and 
wi^out embarrassing misunderstandings on bptfi^aidcS'^tljat is^maintainin^^ seny 
, of "well-being", for thjpmseWes and thos^ with vthom they are iriteracting^they ^ 
must- learn to cohform to the "normal*' in that eulture.^evcn if it is not their own ^ 
•^natural.** They must be able to ii» readily and in-m i^icohstraincd way the usual 
or expected forms. ^ ' , ^ ' ' ' 

Children acquiring their mother tongijfc learn what is "normal,*'^ rather than 
what is. **natural" in interaction with'cjthers: As they explore the potei^al of the 
language systen^ their output is pruned and shaped by such indicatior^j "Don't 
you' dare talk to your another like that!", or ^I^J giv? ;t to you wl)cn-Vou ask nice- 
ly," or "Run away,' you fudc littkf girll" The child practices the established levels 
and patterns in simulated situations-in games, for instance,' wh^re one child says, 
•*ITi be ifcc^octor,'' and another says, "111 be the mainma," or "111 be.the teach- 
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cr.**. fThe teacher in punt is afways'a very authoritarian figure-"real mean"- ' 
^Brtuchjinakcs it great fun t6» act out.) 

\ In our foreign-language claj5§, then, we seek the normal. We try. to create, or * 
rimttlale, likely^situatipns in which our stuciehts nuy wish to use the language, and 
wc preoare thejn to cfioose confidently from the many possibilities within the l^nr 
guage fir exprcsang. their intentions. (The challenge -for the teachpr is tp giakc 
tlieie siiiations seem as natxixa! as possible.) We also prepare them to prodCice the 
expectcf (or normal)'responses the unfamiliar culture requires. These do not come 
"naturally;' . . 

Christina I^ulston, who g^ew up in Sweden, tells fiow on a ret^ visit after a 
number of years abroad h^^ ''natural" was construed as "not normsfl."* At a 
gathering in Tier home in Stockholm to celebrate an American Thanksgiving, she-^ 
asked her sister-in^iaw politely, "Do you know everyone?" to which her siste^in•law 
replied sourly, "I don't know everyone, but if you are, asking me if I have greeted 
everyone, I have." The sister-in-law behaved in the normal Swedish fashion by 
gdng around the room, shaking handrf with evetyone and sayifig her name aloud to 
tho8©*Whom she had not previously met. ^aulston's remark, natural enougfTln^' 
^American setting, had been interpreted as a questioning of Ker sister-in-law's knowl- 
edge of'thc usual or e^jlipected fo«ms <Jf behavior in -a Swedish setting. If Paulstbn,. 
returning to her own native culture and speaking the language piferfectly, could vio- 
late the wcial norm^ in this way,aftera period of immjersion in another culture, 
then it is quite apparent that the learner of Swedish as a second language wijl heed 
fhuch cafeful preparation in order fo event;ually use the language "naturally." 

/ Lei us turn fo/ a moment to a recent work of the British linguist, HsAday, on 
the fimctiigis language fulfills for children learning the mother tongue.^ Halliday 
lists seven such function^: . the instrufnental, the regulatory, the. Meractiojial, the 

mgjKJhal, the heuristic, the imaginative, and the representational. We will consider 
each of these in turn: • ^ . • ; 

^ 1. The jhirn/menwy^ (manipulating' and controlling the environment). Halli- 
day calls this the want" fuiiaion. "When babies first t)roduce one-word ' 
utteianJbs like "Nan!". for "banana," they bepn to discover the amazing 
poWcr of language. ^ ^ V 

2. The regulatory* (exercJUirtf control over others: .the- language of rules and > 
instructions). This isvthe "Do as I tell you" function. "Go V^y!" 
"Gimme dat!" and-othe^ simple orders prove'to be very effectiye iji im- 
poaing'a smAli person's wiU on p^entsand bal5y-sitter». 

3. The imeracnonal (language defining and consolidating the group). This ]» 
• the "Me and yon" {unction^s the child savors the warmth of personal re-*^ 

lations with utterance like "Mummy love DackyiV 

4. Im personal (language enabling the users to identify and rcahze thei/'own < 
personality). Halliday calls the the "Here I come" function and we recog- 
!U2eitip"Mc! Me!" or "Dacky cry?'' 

5. .The heuristic (language a^ a means of lining about things). This, the 
**Tdl me why*' function, becomes a very persistent one. I reiriembcr a 
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j^t^^teimgrant did who learned i great deal of English by frequent use 
of two^Srtions: "Wluat?*' tnti '^Whazifor?'' 
6- The imaginative (using b^r^t*^ to create one*s own cmiromnentX We arc ^ 

all Tf tniikr with tto^>Ut's pretend" function: the imagiiury companion 
• and the depjnnt in the bedroo^^espedaUy when it is time for B^U to • 

fooat. I ' , ^ 

7. rThe representatibn^ or informative (lapguage used to convey messages 
, about the real world), HaUiday coljsiders this 'nVe got something to.tell 
you" funcfion to be a minor function for the child, whereas adults tend 
to t^iink of it as thdronly impbrUm language function. Certainly, in our 
bnguage classrooms we t^nd to overemphaslrc this function, to°the no-' 
gleet of the others without which th^e ;is httie depth of communication. 



To the^c functiMS of language use.by children, as ouUined by HaUiday, I 
would like ^ add: 

8. The ptoy ^tunctionHfhymini and*making up nonsehse words-^trying <Mit 
the possibilities of the language system they are acquiring). ThisT wiU catt 

the "Billy ^y** function. Through it, children enjoy their newly de- y 
veloped instrument and toy for quite a long while. Some never outgrow _ 
it and become poeU,'creative writers, and memorable lecturers. • 

For the learners of a newianguage, we muSt not forget: 

* r — 

9. The **r\tuaV* function (language defining the social group, langAiage arf 
good manners). HaUiday says tiiis ''How do you do" function seems a 
heedless complication, to the phild. It must certainly concern <jlder Ian- 
guage learners, however^ if^hcy are to experience "weU-being" w;th mem- 
bers of .a different culture from that to which they are accustomed. , . 
(this is the one whi6h tripped Pauhton up on her return to Sweden.) 

^ , '* ' 

These Vamin^ functfpns in the child's. envelopment of language desegre sonrie 
rtflcction on our part as "teachers of gnother language. Through these functiolis, 
language takes on meaning and value for diildren because 0 Its, t^. At fust their 
language is functionaUy^sin^plc; that is, they are expressing only qnt function at 
any one tipie. . With maturity, the use of language becomes functionaUy complex, 
with its tsUemal organization reduced to a amaU set of functional components or 
rmcr(yfuncti0ns: Uie ideational (ti^e potential for expfessing a content in terms 
<A tiv speaker's experience and that of the speed! community), the inter-persond 
(all use oJ; language to express social and personal reUtions), and the rexftifl/ ftiie 

.^feraUonaily relevant in contexU of situ^on).^ 

AU of this is very relevant to our work in foreign-languafee teaching. When we 

• taft ag some do, of plunpiig studenU directly from the outset into macro-Ian- 
guar use, in sink-or-swim style, in tiie hopes that Uicy wlU somehow discover what 
they need, we ignore tiie fact that in the mother tongue clffldren first acquire the 
mechanimsTor the simple functions, and tiiat it U jlut Mmch a pirt of normal • . 
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hngmge use to My:" "Open it/* "Frh tired," or "She's a nurse" as it is to say "Shi 
H I were you, I wouldn't be telling everyone I was working on a new, secret 
weapon system!" As children gain experience in expressingjtheniselveiin the vari- 
ous sunple functions, they put it aU t5gether in the maao-functiotis. ' 

Elsewhere, I have used the term "micro-language learning"' for acquiring the 
• basic mechanisms for the simpde functions of expressing desires ^nd^ne^ds (the in- 
stnunentaO; giving and taking orders (the regulatory); including, excluding, per^ 
suading, refusing (the inter-actional); expressing pleasure, dissatisfaction, enjoyment, 
anger (the personaQ; asking when, wl^re, why, Mid how (the heuristic); pretend- 
uig, supposing, wishing-the "ifs and ands" (the imighiative); describing, narrating, 
exjplalning (the representational or informative); greeting/ apologizing, asking social- 
ly acceptable questions (the ritual); and playing language games. .Such learrring is 
essential if efforts at macro-language use are td be rich and expressive, rather than 
searching ithd impoverished. While encouraging our students to perform' on the 
macro level,' we need to provide ample opi>ortunity Jor Uiem to acquire the means 
^ at the micro Ipvel, never forgetting that the nfiicro is an essential part of the macro, 
i^iile insufficient b$ itself. 

The answer to our problems is not, then, to throw aside our years of experience 
in helping ^students acquire the means, but to develop more fiilly, and rfiore im- 
noediately, their confidence in experimentatioli in the expression and comprehen- 
sion of.a multiplicity of meanings throjagh'these means. For this experimentation 
to be fruitful and to carry over into confid^t, autonomous, and purposeful com- 
munication, Ve need to ensure that everything we d{^ in langu^e learning is re- 
lated to nornod .purposes of language. (Here I refer nof only to normal purposes of 
the spoken language but of the^tten language as well.^ ' 

Let us now reconsSer "Aafliral 'language use.'^ Natural lan^age use presup- 
poses natural relaticmships. To' return to our dictionary (AHD):* "natural: mearis 
'^frec ;froiji affectation artificiality; spontaneous; not altered, treated,' or di»- 
^gutscd; present in or produced by nature, not.. . . man-made.** Much*as we teach- 
ers may sj^ve for' healthy, understanding relationships with our students, these re- 
lationshipscaa be only as "natural" as the student wants them to be pr i^willin^or 
them to be. Our stud^;a^have the right to choose their friends and confidants and 
alright to privacy in their iMughts^^l associations, hr this delicate are^ we must 
riever impose^ buf always be open to initiative's and sensitive to approaches, hov^- 
ever diffident. . • - ' 

Gardner speaks 6f "anxiety" in the language class aslhne of the hindrances to 
A motivation and achievement.^^ This anxiety can result tiom an ovet-zealous at- 
* tetmpt by the teacher to develop natural communication where it is not welcome or 
before the student is ready for any such rela^onship. Why should the teadier know 
that^the student's father is an alcoholi/, unless the. student chooses to lhare this 
jirobl^m? Why should a student have to declare publicly that ^e hates all music, or 
wdi water-ski for sour apples, unless her relationships with the teacher afid the 
eft warrant such personal disclosures? In real life, the student's "natural lise of 
l^pg^iagc'* may be for sudden displays (>f emotion, or for hustling, brag^^pid 
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hullymg. an of which may run counter to the teacher *s culturally acquired sense of 
loctal deportment andWality. In any case, ^Qw "natural" is the situation where 
thejetcher is ^ways right? '(Hc^or she knows the expressive options the language 
offwand th^ intonation and gestures^for maintaining superiority while the student 

it itm[i^(rtinMni insecure.) 

Ifwel^ to develop "natural language use" we take the language out of the^ 
cttasroom. We take the students on trips; wc invite them home or to weekend* 
camps or day -picnics; or we invoWe ,them,in some coramunity effort. ("Com- 
rnunity" here, as above, refers to the school community or^thc wider community 
sunounding the schootas appropriate.) If these more ambitious projects are not , 
feasible, we resort to simpler ones: we take them into the local park to look for 
jtt many different kinds of weeds as possible; we get them to prepare a meal to- 
gBther in tl^afeteria kitchen; or we join with them\n making posters for an in- 
teraational ^n day at school-all while using the langua^ they are learning. In no 
matter what way, we break up the traditional classroom relationships and build a 
•different interactional structure of working and learning together. Let us look more 
dosely at these possibilities4 

The most natural way to learn a n^w language is to use it in some form of in- 
volvement with community life-within the school community itself or in the wider 
community outside the school. In a bilirigual situation, this means becoming in- 
volved ourselves in the community in which our students* real lives 4re lived. 
Natural second-language use" without self-consciousness can be attained througjiser- 
vi<» to the community which earns the esteem of the community. This has been the 
' immigrant way since time imqemoriaf (the ttltfe children who learned the new lan- 
guage acted as interpreter^ for their parenjs at the bank, in the shops, with the 
Weber) and, in this way, parents and the children themselves felt pride in their 

skil3r . \ 

For older Uamers, a language can be practiced perfectly welflwhile working with 
mxtmz^0r^2aii children in an affer-school chib or while4ielping smaller. clfil-i^ 
^tfy^m^ to kindergarten life in a strange environnicnt. Little children may find 
--^^^...^j^^u helper "talks funny," but they adjust rapidly to this and many an adult 
* ^">r«acae$cent language learner has found the tolerance and acceptance of the very 
--..^.ycHing, when absorbed in mutual tasks, a low-anxiety situation for practicing 
^ nitural language iise. Little children are uninhibited teachers who correct and sup- 
•ply the Wropriate word iri a perfectly friendly and egaUtarian way. Older people 
or adolcsbcnti find fius ea^er to accept; it is not so threatening to their self-esteem, 
or to th^irpicture of themselves as seen by others, as it is when the correction 

— Ipoin^/fbm a peer or an authority figure. / 
^ Tbe^obiem of the inhibited speaker (or writer) b not new. The teacher of lan- 

- gmge arts in th^ mother tongue has ha^ to face it too, and many students have been 
labeled inarticu&te, or almost ilUt^rate, for ye4rs, untU they found,.or were found 
by. a teacher v^o cared enough to paOse and Usten to (Or read) what they had to 

* say (or write). Innovative teachers of. the native language have sometimes found, to 
Ibeir suri^, that all kinds of studenU can speak (fond write) expressively when 

^ , * ' 1 1 ci- 
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l^ytave something significant to gommimicate and ipmeor^c who car^s enou^ to 
pqNhtention to what th^Jiave to say. Guidry and Jdncs. rc^rt a course in *K;ow- 
boy Eagliah^.foiLthe-*y«mhgoat-fopcrs" or-^^kickers^ftemthe snwU Towns, and" 
rural schods of East Texas who wepe Considered quite hopele^ in expressing them- 
aehes in their nat^e English. When their energies, enthusiashi, and depth of ex- 
perieotid knowledge were given expression in a pictoriaL essajr on the East Texas 
State Universi^ rodeo (and for one student in a self-initiated account of "How to 
Bufld a Five Strand Barbed Wire Fence in Blackland &il") it ^emcd they had 
mmy expressive meai^ at their disposal. One' of the students identified their real 
probkm quite succinctly when he said, 'This is the firsjt time that anybody in a 
coune Bice this cyer asked me to tell them what I know."^* 

^Ou^foreign-l^pguage students a&o know^ many things about .which we know 
little. Do we care? Too mmy teachers are too busy "teaching students to express 
themtehres** .or even "organizing natural language activi^es" (a contradiction in 
terml) to ever discover ^*at their students' re.al interests jand preoccupations are. » 
For them, student-initiated ^r student-centered activities |are too untidy and too 
**ttime(-conspmtng,*\ ' In this way, they forever bypass reUly purposeful and sig* 
niflcant (that is^* natural) language use. 

Here, then, in the studen^* persona^ interests and preoccupations we fmd the 
source, secret until wiHingly revealed, of "natural" use of language by the student. 
> But discovery of this well-head is not, of itself, sufficient, Fqr "natural' language 
we*" of any authenticity, the old, time-honored autBority structure of teacher and 
student relations has- to be broken down and a relationship of acceptance and 
equabty established for which many teachers are not emotionally ready. "Natural 
language use" will eome only when barriers are broken down-pride in status and 
•uperior knowledge on the one hand and, on the other, defensive attempts to please, 
to succeed by giving what the authority figure wants, and tp hide 6ne's weaknesses 
and one's real, feelings. One cannot mandate the breakthrough iii trust and confi- 
dence which permits genuine progress in communication in any language. It may 
come with one group; it may never come with another. Teachers who seek "natural 
language use" in their language ola^s must' decide whethet they are ready or will- 
ing for such an experience. ^ ^ 

. When we speak of "natural language use'^^or using larjguage for .the "normal^ 
purposes of language," let us fully comprehend the different. We can all promote 
normal uses of language in our classes. This, of itself, is a Challenge. Some of-us, 
some classes, will see the flowering of "natural languke use!' if we are psy- 
cholo0cgjly willing and prepared for the change in relationslips which it will bring. 
At least, let us recognize the difference and the value to our students of each ex- 
perience. 
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Individual Diflferences: 

Eiripathy and Communic^tiye ^ 
.Competence 

s • ' — : ^ — : 

Elaine K, Horwitz 

Michael B. Hofwitz ^ ' ' 

University <rf Illinois, Champaign-Ucbana^ " ' 



In recent year^the professed objective of foreign language education has shifted 
from the narrow concern of developing the linguistic competence of the learner to 
the larger concem of developing the language learner as a whole person who parti- 
cipates in a wide variety of social relationships with others. The idea^of teaching 
for comrpuniSative competence is central to this cpncern with developing.'the whcrfe 
^ learner and stems, in part, from the failure of traditioi^ programs to provide even 
good language learners with the skills they require to carry on a genuine conversa- 
. tion with a nativ/ljpeaker. However, the notion of communicative competence 
. adopted by o«rTield has taken little account* of the process by which a learher 
---"tSnrnunicates effectively. , * . ^ ^ 

Our profession has talked about teaching for communicative competence, but 
we have not ^described clearly enough what it means to "function in a truly com- 
municative setting, that is» in a spontaneous transaction involving one or more per- 
sons."* For want of a thorough description of second language communicative ' 
competence, we have all too often added the notion of sociolmguistic competence 
(kno^edge of socioculturat rules for language use) to linguistic competence and . 
^called this amalgam communicative competence. 

In attempting to define communicative* competence in a second language, we • 
should consider the findings of d^evelopmental psychologists concerning the de*' 
velopment of first language communicative competence. In a series of studies, 
, Flavell and (?oUeagues,^ as well as others,^ have found that the ability to adapt one*8 
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communicttions to vaiyinj listener requirements einerps at a later age and develops 
^t a more gradual pace than linguistic competence. In addition, the findingi of ott' 
vAesearcfaers working with&i a cognitive developmental frameworic suggest that 
Ididts vary con^derably in their ability to devise and make use of communicative 
ttrategtet in their liative language ^hich ar^ appropriate to'different Stuationi and 
effective in'adiieving their desired goals.t'In QtKer.words, it seems that all persons 
ftfe not equaDy, communicatively competent iir their native language, even thougji 
they may be lingihsti«ally and ^odoIinguisticaHy competent. The^jWty to adapt, 
ooe^s language to chang^f mlbrpersonal conditions appears to d^|fend?tiot only on 
tone's knowledge of the applicable sodocultural rules for language usage, but also on 
o^H {bility to take the perspectwe of the other person.* - ^ ^ 

Consider the situation of a prospective teacher interviewing wUh a principal for 
a rare job opening. During the course of their (Uiuission, the prii%pal asks the 
teadier how he feels abdut the new trend^towardsVdividualized cl&srooms. The 
principal's words seem neutral-thcy donl say anything aboath<fw he feels about 
individualized instruction, either as a.person.cyis a principal^Ks tone of vok* and - 
\foiy posture offef some chies as to hlk real thoughts^and feelings, but their message 
is not clear either, the task confronting the prospective teacher is to assess the 
principal's point of view before answering his-question. He must take into account 
the pfinppal's words, his nonverbal communication, and how a persoft with the rok 
of a principal might feci. The teacher has several considerations in Constructing his 
^ reply. He must, of course, produce prope^r English sentences in a register appropri- 
ate to the interview situation,, but he al^, needs a strategy which will helpliim , 
achieve his communication goals. If the teacher senses that he and the principal 
*agree on, individualized classrooms, he HnH want to let the principal know that thej^ 
share this view: On the.pther ^land, if th^ feather senses djsagreement cm this spa^ 
dflc iisuerhe cyi state h^ view more effectively by searching for a rel/ited ar^f 
a^ment, such as his understanding that the principal values a teacher|s responsi- 
bility for his own clasSroojn, and then approach the issue within this^new context. 

In choosing a strategy to ipake the communication of his real beliefs and feel- 
ings nWrc effective, the' teacher in this example must take the prindpal's perspec- 
tive into account^' We will generally refer to tiiis process of tal^ng the perspective 
of another person aS empathy. Our use of ttic term empatiiyi^dej Tall the in^* 
pretWe processes by >R*ich*a person reprS^s anotiief's pSmfectiVe^jDr point of 
vlP^ on a situation."* As our example dcmonstfates, ^mpatKy is necessary for 
cenununicative competence, ^itiiout some4cgi«e of empathy, individuals would 
usually respond inappropriately to the denumds df communicative situations. GWfn ^ 
/""complete" repertoire oPill the appropriate linguistic and sbcioUnguistic skills, a 
petsoi\ witiiout empilhy would still be unable no define from a mttfM»/ perspec- 
tive (tiut of the other peison as well as his own), wh^t tiie partipulli taterpersonal 
obntext was ind what kind of language it required at a specific moment in time. * 
-lience, a person would not know which sodolinguistic rules applied to this situa- 
-tion. He would be doomed to respond torothers from his own perspective, tha^is, 
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^ fionHIb own framework of what behaviors or messages were appropriatte without 

regard to the dUter's Aterpretations of the nature Af the situation. 
1^ What we have been discussing is the , problematic nature of human communica- 
tion. There is always some degree' of/ ambiguity^ concerning what an indviduaf 
should say in a given circumstance, even though^he knows how to say anything. Be- 
cause we. are not able to participate directly in the experiential world of the other 
person, the precise relationship between our own and the othei; person's definition 
of the communicative ^situation and its respective roles can never be known with 
Asolute certainty. A gap is likely to exist between our own definition of the sit- 
uation and the other person's because each of ^ perceives the world somewhat dif- 
ferently. \ Thus, while we are destined to comfnunicate with others without assur- 
ance that our perspective is fully shared, empathy helps us to bridge ^r individual- 
ities by pcmtitting us^to anticipate thos^ experiential' similarities and differences 
which are jrelevan't to the communicative situation. At the same time, the level of 
cinpathy a person has is itself an individual difference. People differ in their abil- 
ities»to take another person's per.s^^ctive.'^ ' ' ^ - 

As we have sedh, communicative interactions ^ always ambiguous, even when 
the participants have the same native language. The situation beconiS ever^^pore 
ambiguous wlien« Ae participants have different native languages and are members 
of different culture groups. "There are subtle differences in word coimotaCions. The 
"^neanings attributed to non-verbal behaviors by the different cultures may be at ' 
«ld*. Stereotypes will often govern the pactieipant^' reactions to each other. And 
there may be a slightly "off or disharmonious quality to the interaction. Although 
the participants would appear to be having a "normal" conversation, if asked about 
it they mi^t admit to wondering if theVidcas had been understood in their full 
complexity. * 

Ouf second language learners, therefore, face a difficult task m learning how to 
interact with nafive speakers. Interpersonal interactions wtU range from the highly 
, structured situation in which both participants sliare clearly defmed roles, such a^ 
wheu buying'a train ticket from Barcelona to Madrid, te-the highly unstructured sit- 
uation in which neither participant has a role cteariy sped^d^by the culture and 

^ context, suc)i as in tfie case oflSiaking ^ friend. Althqug^mp^thy is essentia to 
^ing able to participate fn alf of these interactions because.it redu(^s the ambiguity 

^ of 'the situation, the less structured the situation the more empathy is required. A 
student wouW be able to participate adequately in a highly structured interchange 
• without considering any individual ^gnificance the otitfr person attach^ to tte sit- 
uation, but tTie student's Inflexible messages would be a truly limited form of "com-^ 
municative competence.*' ' ^ 

In a real sense, (he individual participants in natural conversations need to con- 
tinually creatfc whatever strucUire the situation^has for them through mutual per- 
spective-takjng. Since langus^e learner^ are generally ill-prepared to provide suffi- 
cient structure for their conversation^ with native speakers, meaning is often lost 

. and communication fails. . — 
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One of the roles, then, of the second language teadier, is helping students to be- 
come more competent communicators, by increasing the level of empathy they em- 
rioy in their conversations with others. -^^.^s^;^ 

Inpeasing Empathic Communication Skilb 

In recent years, counseling psychologists have (levelled training programs to 
inaease an individual's level of empathic communication. These programs have 
helped counselors, teachers, paraprofessionals, and other groups to adapt their com- 
munication successfuUy to different individual* and changing cireumstances. Pro- 
*Wams based on Carkhuff s Human Resource Development model m probably the 
most widely used.' At the core of Carkhuff s model is his scale of Empathic Under- 
rtanding in tttcrpersonal Processes (Empathy Scale).' The Empathy Scale was de- < 
veloped from Carl Rpgers' original ideas concerning the importance oS empathic 
understanding for good human relationship. The Empathy Scale (Jistinguishes five 
levels of empathic communication. Abundant rese^ by Carkhuff and others has 
shown that more effective teachers and counselors' tend to communicate at the 

higher levels of the scale. • , . . j ' u j ' 

Amodification of the Empathy Scale for language learning/teaching is described 

below In this version of the scale, only the first four leWIs of emp.athic commum- • 

cation have been retained because the fifth 16vel is rarely achieved outside intensive, 

psychotherapeutic relationships. 

Each of the following scale levels describes the antount of empathy a person 

communicates when responding to' another'^ messige: 

' * r _ ' 

Level One: The verbal and non-verbal mpssages of the person either do 
not attend to at^ct. significantly from the verbal and non-verbal expres-, 
sions of the other, person. They communicate significantly less of the other s 
MefW p jnd experien^ies tha^he has communicated Jiimself . 

• • •* * 

. At this level; the respondent communicates no,awareness of even the most obvious, 

expressed surface feelings pf the other person, t^e-appears to-be operating from his , 

own preconceived iframe of reference which totally.£xclu(6s that of the other 

LeveWwo: While the- persotftesponds to the expressed feelings of thpr 
o other person, he does so in suchalway that he subtracts noticeable affect and 
• content from the other'? meaages. 

'■ * ' , ■ - ■ 

At this lewl, the respondent may communicate some awareness of obvious surface 
feelings of thrf "bther, but his communications drain off the affect and distort the 
meaning. The respondent may communicate his own ideas of what nfay be going ^ 
on, but.these ideas are no* congruent with the expressions of the other. 
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Level Three: The messages of the person in response to the expressions of 
the other are> essentially interchangeable with those of the other in that'they 
express essentially tl^ s^ne affect and ttieaning. 

At this level, the respondent communicates accurate understanding of the surface 
fe^Kngs and manifest conteih of the other's Expressions, but he may not respond to 
or may misinterpret the deeper feelings and latent (impled) meanings of thtbther. 
The respondent's messages dearly take into account the inimediate frdfme of refer- 
ence of thet>ther person. 

Level Four: The responses of the person add noiideiSly to the expres-* 
sions of the other person ki such a way as to accurately express' the feeling 
and experiences of the other at a level deeper than he expressed himself. 

At this level, the respondent <i)nmiunicates his fuller ^understanding of the expres- 
sions of the other which dther follow frotn or anticipate the other's deeperjeelings 
and latent meaninp. The respondent's messages' emphasize the significant indivi' 
dudp)^dxm^ attaCTiWby the other to his own experiences and may reflect a larger 
perspective shared by bpth persons. * . ' • 

The following illustij^^ responses at eqich level of empathic communication: 

"How come you didn't meet me for lunch yesterday like we had planned? ^ 
I waited an hour and ^ half." ^ ^ . 

Level Oiie: *^ow was the food at .that restaurant?" 
Level Tw6: "So you're annoyed because you got back to work late." 
Level Three: "You musrt be pretty angry at me for not showing up.-" 
Level Four'r "You're angry ai)d disappointed with me for not lowing up. ^ 
^ Our. friendship -must really mean a lot to you if you waited 

so long." 

As can be seen from the operations definitions of the s^ale, each level of em- • 
pathy deals with both the affect arid content (meaning) of a message, the verbal 
and non-verbal aspetrts'of a message, and the dual perspectives of and other 
^^diich are reflected in the message. . 

Questions that might 'be asked when trying to achieve moreempathic commun- 
ication with another 'pcison include: How might I feel or think or act in this situa- 
tion if I were the other person? How might the other pcrson^perceive my role in 
this sttiiation? In particular, how would ^my feeUngs, thoughts, or actions differ 
from 'What they are if I "stood in his^shoes?" Whaf information is available to the 
other person about the topic of discussion or our relationship that is^npt available 
to me, and how might this information affect his attitudes and beliefs? 

three related menial sets are helpful in answering thejse question^ and in achiev- 
ing high levels of empathic communication. First, we must temporarily suspend our 
"evaluative reflex," i.e.;.6*ur tendency to prejudge the actions and messages of the 
other pers6n as "good" or *T)ad" befoje we hav^ received much information about 
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ti$ ftrndpointi^ and then to mold our cntire-imprcssiori of the othctr to conform 
to t6» c^uttkm. liMbad, wc should approadi the conmunicative situation with a 
neutial ftonce towards the other, a stance that can be altered yfbcn sufficient infor- 
mation about the other's views becomes available. Secondly, wc must avdd label- 
ing the other peison'in terms of cultural stereotypes-we certainly do not perceive 
ouiadves as the "typical" American with "typically American" characteristics! We. 
should atjifem^, likewise, to understanil the other person's expressions as those of 
an individual humaiH)eing who probably sharcs.vith us many of our needs and con-, 
^ns, but whose experiences are probably at the same time in many ways unique, 
finally, we should be afcrt to \^t is rtot expressed by the other in so many Words, 
but what is only suggested or implied by ^he way in which he is expressing himself. 
This would inchide careful attention to the tcwtie of voice, voice infkction, facial ex- 
prettion, gestures^ and posture. ^ ^ • • 

The empathic messages which follow from these mental sets may be constmcted 
in many forms. Howeyer, three respoi^ modes-clarification, <i(Hitent rcftection, 
and fecBng reflection-have been found to be very effective ii^mmunicating em- 
pathy to the other person. M^r^alling these.resp6i}se modes in the service . of em- 
•pithy is relatively easy for studenU and teachers once they really understand the 
rationale for these response moctes and have practiced using them in conversation. 

Omfkation is used to sharpen your understanding of what the otlwr^ 
mMgii by verbaliziii what you think the other person is trying to sayrThis re- 
sponse invites the o«ier to clarify any misinterpreUtions you may have formed^and 
Shows him that you are open to his' perspective. A darifying response to "My 
paientt shouldn't have to work so hard. Fm not worth that much effort just to keep 
"^'me in coBege*;might take the form of "You mean thit your parents are sacrificing 
too much to k&p you in school? 

In content reflection, you paraphrase what you think ibt other person means 
and "reflect" it bacl^ to him in a tentat^ manner. This response permits the other 
' tp^ elaborate the import of what he was sifying. A possible cwitent reflection re- 
qHMise t# 'TTiis sui^mer we're going to take a^lriving vacationlhrough Massachij- 
setts, Maine, and Vermont" would be "Oh, you'rp going to visit New England." 

feeding reflection is a response used to fadHute the expression of highly self- 
relevant viewpdnU by the other person. In this response, you tty to verbalize add 
reflect back the other's basic feelings or attitudes. While this response is similar to 
the previous one. it differs from content reflection-by foc\JSU« on the feelings un- 
derlying the content of the message. Feeling reflection is usedln tb^^gUowing in- 
«'teraction: ^ * 

"I expected to make some pew friends when I moved to this town^^bjjt^ 
. so far'I'vc stayed home alone every night/' ' , ' ' 

"You're disappointed that you haven't made the new friends here that 
* , you -had hoped for." 

Notice that in each of our illustrations the response evidences a high degree of 
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^spttiiy. However, the response modes' of clarificadon.iontent^d fo^ng re- 
flection may or may not be empathic depending qn^the crileria thflpi met at eadi 
level of the Empathy Scale. Only to the extent tha^jh^pcmse accurately repr^ 
sent^ the penpectn^ of the other person can^ it Ije considered empathic 
oommunicatioa. 

It goes without saying that unless these'communication re${>onse modes are used 
genuinely, they will sound hollow br ^cn mechanical, no matter how accurately 
empathic their construction. Conseqitently^ empathic cpmrnunication must V built 
on an authentic respect for toe ot^r persop and his perspective. Otherwise, there 
' ia a/^coldness** in the mesuge which guarantees the other person .will be put off. 

• Wh|| some of us may be **bom" empathic comiT[iunicators, most ctf us require a 
period of deiiberate practice mirtg the response modes to achieve high levels of em- 
pathy before empathic communication seems entirely ^rihural." 

Several complementary methods hive provef 'Successfid in increasing a peison's 
levd of empathic communication, in didactic method^ students are told about em- 
pathic conununication. Pint, the general nature ofempathy is explained. Then the 
Empathy Scale is described jnd ilhistrated. Finally^ students practice discrimq^t- 
'ingi formulating^ and communicating ^ifipathic responses. Ine}q>eriential methods 
Hudents experieoce empatMc commt&nication by role-playing va^ousiife-lil^e situa^ 

^ tions in dyads or triads. Feedback on a student's performance can then be offered 
by a.^dent observer, the teadier, or the recipient of*thc empathic communica-, 

* ^^ion.^^ A third instructional methotd^ that of modeling, is perhaps the most itnpor- 

* . tant. ' Ip modeling, students increase their empathy by obsqm^g the teac^r or a 
peer who'commiinicates'^empathically with them. If empathic communication per- 
meates the teacher's ^y interactions with his students, student ejnpathy & likely 
tfi grow. The modeling of a highly functioning teacher is espcdally important, be- 
cause students are unlikely to reach levels of emf^thic communication greater than 

their teacher^. 

* * 

Empathy and Second Language Communication 

Increasing' the student's empathy will lead to more effective second language 
communication in several ways. Fint of all, empathy tends to limit the use of cd- 
tUral stereotypes. It ^ould call on the language learfier to approach the native 
jljeaker as an individual who alito happens to be a member of a different culture 
group. 'Reducing cultural stereotypes has often been cited as an unportant goaf (tf 
foreign language teaching; empathy trairiing is one me^ns of helping to achieve this 

A second benefit^to the language learner would be an increased ability to mop- 
tor the reactions of a rutive speaker during a conversation ajidjhereby obtain feed- 
^st>|itk as to whether his message was understood exactiy as intended. He can then 
ii^iUze this feedback for self-correction. Helping a student ib learn hdw to help him- 
self if more effective than jrying to anticipate, all the ways in which he migh^ be 
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roasunderstood by a native ^akcr. It is inevitable that student? will sometimes be 
nnsundentood, but it is 4iow studcnU deal with this miainderstanding that will in 
laife (N^ deternune how communicative they will be/ , ^. 

* Fmally, not only the student, but the native speaker as well w{)uld be foroe<l 
, to consider %4iether he is being understood. The empathic language learner will not 
only approach the other person as an individual, but he will also expect the other to 
do Ukewue.^ In other words, the language learner will not ^ow himself to be ap- 
proached in a stercptypical manner. By using cntpathic communication, the lan- 
guage learner will be conmnmicating v^t his understanding of thc^othe^ message 
k 'If thil understanding does not match l>ie speaker's intentions, {fef jfjwaker will 
know, that he must make changes in his^ri^ssages in order to be understood, We are 
. weO aWe of instances ^rc a perfectly practiced "Antoff, monsieur: Pauve^ou^ 
me<MreoUse trouve la cathec^?"' (Excuse me. Sir/' Can you tell me wh^ to 
&id the cathedral?) elicits a loiig tist of directions which flie traveler cannot pro-* 
cets. A student who has practiced empathic commimication might respond by ask- 
ing "Vous wukz dtequeb cathedrak est a cote deVHdtd de VWe}" (Y ou mean 
the tathcdral is next to the City Hall?) instead ofa polite 6ut Helpless "Merci mon- 
* sieur, " If the student iias misunderstood and the cathedral is reaBy on the other 
^ side of town from City Hall, the native speaker will have to try and give the d^ 
' tions again, focusing on the point the student has misunderstood. When theTfii- 
guagp learner communicates a misinterpretation of the native's message,, the native 
it then forad to attend to the communication proccsjs itself. The native is thus 
lets likely^ to take for granted either that his own cultural perspective is sharfed by , 
the language learner or that stereotypes concerning the language kamcr's cultural 
, groi4> arc applicable to this particular individju^ Instead he is encouraged to.facili- 
tate the communicatwn process by adaptinf^ communication so that the lan- 
guid learner wiU undefst^md. 

* A focus on empathic communication it) the classroom calls for an emphasis on 
the meaning the student intends to communicate rather than pn the gramirtatic?! 
correctness of the student's language. When the tea(Jier cannot understand the's|P- • 
dent's intent, he should attempt to clarify the student's message by reflectiiigback 
his understanding of it. For example: <> ^ ' ^ 

Student: Ve vais au cinima samedi dernier. (•! go to the movie last Satur- 
day,) 

Teacher (clarifying the student's message): Tu veux dire que tu et alU au 
cinima samedi dernier fi^^ou want to say that you went to the niovie 
last Saturday? \ ^ ^ 

Student: Oui, fe suii aUi au cinima, et f'ai vu un tris ban film. (Yes, I went 
tothemoviewdlsawaverygoodfdm.) \\ 

r 

Students should also be encouraged tause empathic responses when they do not 
undentand either the teacher'l or anotlfr student's message ; 
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Teacher: , Sus reportes orales serdn preuntddos la prdxima semana. Quiero 
dicidofi en qui dia dardn sus prestntaciones. (Your oral reports wSl 
be pretested the next week. I'^vant you to decide oil which day you will 
1^ your ixretentitioit) ^ ^ 

Student (reilectinf the content of the teacher's message): Tenemas que pres- 
ent^ los reportes fa semana que entra. lEntonces tenetnos que decidir 
eual db coda uno de nosotros va a presentar? (We have to present re- 
ports ndxt week/ Then^we have to decide on what day eadi one is going 
y to pfese&t? ) _ 

Teadier: SU~p€ro no nids podemos tener cuatro reportes par dia. (Yes, bu^ 
we can only have four repOTts a day.) 

(Two students in*a role-playing situation.) 

Student (in role of parent)^ Du hSttest urn Wttemacht zu Haiise sein sollen, 

Und^fetzt ist es schon zwei Uhr. (You should have been home at mid- 

Hishf. And now ifis two o'clock already.) 
Student (reflecting the feeling of the other student's message) Du bist mir 

bdse, weil ich zu spSt heimgekommen bin. . (You are angr;^ with me'be- 

cause I came'liom^ too late.) 




In eacji of these cases, empathic responses were used to facilitate ycommunicatiois. 

G>ndu8ion 



Empathy is essential to all human communication because it reduces the am- 
biguity of the situation for the participapts. Interpersonal interaction is e'sjiecially 
problematic when the participants are members of different laiiguage.and culture - 
groupt. In such circumstances, misinterpretations are likefy to occur because the 
ptrtidpuits' perspectives will differ on both the group and individual leveL Helping 
our students develop their potential for conmiunicating empathically'will give them 
a powerful tool for sorting out and reconciling these differing perspectives. Our stu-" 
dents wiU.increasin^y understand speakers of other languages as members of a dif- 
ferent culture and as individuals. This knovdedge will allow them to adapt their 
mettages to achieve their communication goals. Thus, two of the major objectives 
of foreign bn^age education -cross^ultural understanding and communicative 
competence-will be closer to realization. 
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It is no kmger '^news" that the trend in foreign language education (las shifted 
* away from rote memorization and patterned behavior towards meaningful and 
spontaneous communication, with partictilar emphasis on the kinds of linguistic and 
cultural awareness which must underiy app^priafe use of a foreign language in con- 
text. As welcome and refreshing as these changes have been, we suspect that many 
foreign langua^ teachers, especially those of us who teach in public institutions, 
have witnessed them with mixed feelings of excitement and frustration. For despte 
the stimulating variety of new approaches and techniques designed to make lan- 
guid learning more meaningful, inore relevant, and more culturally authentic, most 
' of us are still required to operate within constraints which seem to leave us tittle 
^ time for any activities not directly aimed at preparing our students for the next 
exam or the next course, or just covering the required number of pages in the text- 
bpdL Sk) we settle for adding a role-play here and a game there, trying out some 
fiee conversation in the rare moments when we feel we can afford the^time, and 
fliping that these occasional strategies will get the point across to our students that 
**granmiar" is not all there is to langua^ learning. ' 

It was this apparent conflipt Between the exigencies of an exi&tii^ foreign Ian- 
fOige program and the current interest in communicative, studentic^tered ap- 
proaches ib language teaching which prompted us to design a beginning French 
oooise which is now being taught as fn experimental section of French 101 at the 
University of Illinois. Our starting point was Sandra Savignoi^ 1971 study on com- 
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mifflfcaStte'competwxce.* pke Savignon. we felt that real communication Wd- 
nd ahouU-be the centrtl focus and goal of l^guage instruction from the first djr 
on. and that dUwroom activities should reinforct the. students' awareness ofAe 
fflceign language a a means of communidating. But whereas Savignon's experiment 
invotved one hour a week tf communicative activities with students who werefoon- 
cumntty-emolted in regular, 4*our.a-week sections of French 101, our project wai 
to set up a sinrfk 4-hour section in which the students would acquire the necessary 
dements of f<*nnal grammar and be actively involved in communicaUve use of 

Frendi. 1 . r 

Although fnt were given a free rein by the French Department m terms ot ma- 
teriab, msth<*is, and testing procedures, and although we knew from the start that 
our 101 studfcnts would have ibf option of taking our section of 102 in the sprite 
semester, wjassumed that our^tiidents would at some point be mqving into "regu- 
lar" Frendi^ dasses where they would need a knowledge of formal ^ranmiar com- 
parable to" that of their peers who had been in "regular" sections aD along.^ (The 
Kgular 10^' curriculum, like that of most universities, stresses formal ^rammgr and 
•foDows a *ther Strenuous syUabns based on the textbook.) With this in mind, we 
decided t6 use the same textbook as the other sections oftFrench 101 and to ad- 
minister the departmental exams-at least as a geheral indication to. us of how our 
students were, faring in the area of formal grammar as^ompared to students m other 
sections. 

•^addition t« defining a class structure which would effectively integrate fdrmal 
grammar with achial communication, we gave a great deal of thought to the affec- 
tiye factors inherent in a language-learning situation and to ways of creatmg a re- 
laxed, supportive atmosphere in which the students would feel free to express their 
personal concerns and ideas. We were also concerned with making the dass suitable . 
for people with varying amounts of previous exp6sure taforeign languages and with 
lignificant differences in background, interests, and kkming styles. Finally, we 
seardied for evaluative procedures which would adequately convey o^ur prionties to 
tbe students as well as give us dependable measures of the students' competence 
to gommunipate in French. 

Course Structure 

' The experimental section, Uke aU other sections of French 101 , meets four days 
a week. The first and third days of this sequence are "devoted to structured activities 
aimed directly at developing linguistic competence: grammar presentation and ex- 
planattons, exerdses, etc. Th<» second and fourth days are reserved for%ornmnni- 
cttion activities": role-play, cultural simulation, guest speakers, games, discussion, 
etc JOnce a week there U a coffee hour for any of the students who care to attpnd. 
Eadi student is required to keep a notebook in which he records aU new vocabulary 
and structures which arise- during the "communication" activities, as weU as notes 
. 00 grammar, cultutal notes, corrected papers, etc. The student? are encouraged to 
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' iflew the notebook as they would a textbook which they have helped to write. Once 
a week each student turns in some individual written work on a subject of his 
choice, as long or as* short as he wishes it to be. (The contributions' have ranged 
from I two^ntence description of the weather to a rather ambitious attempt to 
tnmslate a favorite poem.) The written work is ungraded. It is read, corrected in 
pencQ, and returned with a written personal response in French to what the student 
has taid. p 

Our division of the course into two components, one dealing with formal gram- 
mar and the other with con^municative activities, is supported by a model of lan- 
guage learning proposed by Steve Krashen,^ who suggests that adult language learn- 
en devebp and apply two linguistic systems, one of which i& ficqutred (as children 
acquire their native langiuge) and the othe^ learned through a conscious, oegnitive 
process. Our purpose in the ""grammar*^ component of the expetirr^ntal course is 
to help the students develop a learned system, while in the ''communica^on com-^ 
ponent** we try to structure an atmosph^^tf'^ch provides the lan^age environ- 
ment, motivation, and affective support n|ecess^ for lai^uage acquisition to take 
I^ce. Our working hypothesis is that, as st,udejKs develop a Cognitive awareness of 
the structxire of the French language during the "grammat" sessions, they will use 
this information to monitor their production and that of other students during 
'^communication" activities. Likewise, through the acts of listening a^d speaking in 
Frgich, they acquire sonje ability -toj understand and use the language effectively. 
This, in turil,,will help them to grasp ue. rules of grammar as they are introduced. 

^ Teaching "Grammar" 

As might be expected, the most difficult part of.the course to date ha? been the 
necessity of compressing into two claiss hours the amount of grammar which is be- 
ing covered in four hours by other 101 .teachers. In order to streamline grammar in- 
struction, it became essential to establish i^riorities and determine which grammar 
points should receive in-depth attention in our very limited class time. The first cri- 
te^on is the degree to which a given structure facilitates communication. This de- 
pends on the frequency with which it is likely to occur in normal conversation, the 
extent to which conversation is hampered without it, and the degree to which misr 
takes are likely to interfere with comprehension. To take anobvious example: the 
past tense of verbs is virtually indispensable in norma] conversation, and the inabil- 
ity to use it seriously limits one's ability to function in a conversatiorial situatk)n. 
The use of the wrong participle or auxiliary can make an utterance very difficult to 
understand. Furthermore, the distinction between the French passe compose and 
imparfait, which can significantly aher th^ meaning of a sentence, presents consid* 
erable difficulty to speakers of English, to whom this i$ a foreign concept. 

This brings us to a second criterion: the degree of difficulty which a given struc- 
ture is likely to present to the students, particularly at the cognitive level. If a point 
of grammar needs explanation beyond jhat given in the textbook (either in tj^e stu* 
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dents* judgment or*in our own), then it is discussed in class/ Once the students un- 
derstand any given grammatical structure ^or concept, we assume that further prac- 
tice will occui^in the communication activities-or if it does not, that the structure 
in question is perhaps less essential for our purposes than others which are arising 
with relative frequency in the communicative context. 

The point of this kind of discrimination is not only^to increase the students* 
communicative competence as rapidly asjHJSsible, but also to help them establish 
priorities of their own in terms of what they need to know in order to express thcm- 
icfres. Most of our grammar-based textbooks and testing procedures dp little or 
nothing to help students recognize that, if communication is their aim, there are dis- 
tinctions to be made between grammatical points which must be mastered for a 
minimal level of self-expression and tljoic without whiclf one will not be ^ fluent 
speaker of the language.^ The implications of encouraging student awareness of 
these distinctions are particularly important for' motivation. The students in the ex- 
perimental class have shown remarkable willingness to take on very ambjtious pram- 
mar lessons in terms of both quantity and difficulty, provided that the jtructures 
presented correspond to a felt need fot expanding their ability to express themseWes 
in FrMidi. 

G>nununication: Context and Occasions 

Our main purpose in the 'communication component of the course is to involve 
the studentsm active, meaningfuluse of Trench, both as listeners and as speakers. 
This means that we must not only provide occasions for authentic use of French, 
but also create the kind of positive, supportive atmosphere in which students will 
feel free to express themselves. In trying to establish this^kind of atmosphere, we 
were significantly influenced by the Community Language Learning (CLL) approach 

- to teaching, developed by Charles Curran."* The CLL model stresses the develop- 
ment of a non-cpmp^titive "community" of learners who are supportixc.P.f each 
other and continittcd to the learning process within the group. The students engige 
in conversation with each other on subjects evolving from their own concerns^ and 
1^ instructor assists them in expc^fing their ideas in the hmguage being learned, 
^^toe of our first concerns, thi^n^li to eliminate comp^tiveness ih the classroom 
and^ estJftblish an atmosphere of cooperation and mutual support simikrlo tliat 
proj)osed in CLL. To some extent, this climate can be feuilt-up throu^ certain 
kinds of activities: working in sinall groups of three to four students, for e^Lample, 
or sharing views and- information on matters of real personal interest. Acflye en- 
couragement of student-to-student communication, we find, not only increases the 
amount of student participation in class, but is absolutely essential in dcvelopir^ 

' group solidarity^and an attitude of mutual acceptan«e among the students. Ideally, 
as we see it, the students should work together as acjass or in smaller groups, with 
the teacher present to give help as needed, but not as the xseaier and focus of all 
daitroom activity. ^ * * 
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In our ittempt to increase student-to-student conununication, we have beenlcd 
to think about the teacher's function in any activity in terms of the question, "Is 
thii something that only the teacher can do?" When it is not, that function is 
turned over to a student. We have found that when central functions^, such as caUing 
for reports from probkm-solvtng groups and moderating discussions, are perf6rmed 
by students, there is generally nK>re active participation frotn other class members. 
We have also found it helpful for the teacher to vary her position in the classroom- 
c^, to sit among the students w^n a student is leading the class, or to move 
around the outsicte of the circle of students during a class discussion, as in the CLL 
model. 

Whatever the activity, each student's contribution is accepted ajid respcctSlr 
and there are no interruptions for ^ammatical corrections. On the first day of * 
diss, the students were taught a number of expressions like "Comrhent diton en 
francos, . .?'*<How does one say ih French. . .?) and "Je ne comprends pas" (I 
d<m't understand.), which make it possible for the class to keep moving in French. 
Sti^nts'are free to request help when needed^usually by zsking,^ "Comment dit- 
ofC. Qxiestions are answered as. simply as possible, with direct reference to the 
student's immediate communicative need and no further explanation is given unless 
the students specifl£a%^r^itest it. If one student's idea is not getting across to oth- 
ers, somecme will genttik^ say, Ve ne comprends pas^" and it is often a second 
classmate wh6 rephrases and clarifies the idea. There is a tremendous difference ' 
here between a correction of granunar and a clarification of ideas. The former car- 
ries an inevitable undergone, "I can speak French better than you," which leaves the 
corrected student with the feeling that, at least in trench, what he has to say is only 
of secondary importance. The latter conveys the' message, '*We are listening to y5u 
and.want to understand what you ^y." It is not that mistakes in grammar do not 
**matter"; rather, it is that lin^istic accuracy is a mean^ to an end, namely com- 
munication, and our primary concern is the end rather than the means. Being un* 
derstood by others, moreover, is a deeply satisfying experienoe in any language', and 
it ccrtahily provides a more meaningful-and less threatening-inotivation than^does 
correction. , 

J^y of the communicative activities are structured enoygji that the students ' 
arc able to proceed with little assistance from the teacher. Others allow the stu- 
dents virtually unlimited freedom of expression, with the inevitable result that a 
great deal of help it-needed. The m6re .challenging the situation, of cour8e,-the more 
frustrating it is to the students to be deprived of the facility of depression which 
they have in their native language.* In such situations^ sonle time is reserved at the 
end of the hour for discussion English. Usually, some words and expressions ha^ 
emerged which the students wish to have* written on the blatkboarB and explained. 
EquaUy important, they are encouraged to ejmress their reactions to the experience 
of hiving to communicate in French.^ This not on^v provides an outlet for feelings 
of frustration, anxiety, or whatever. But also gjive^uviividual students a chapec to, 
realize that th&r reactions ar^ shared by other clflt members and accepted!)^ ttie^ 
teacher. Not infrequently, the comments of the stiftents bring new insighto for the 
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, tetcber u weO, and provide cues for further planning. 

A &w of. our activities ue^dilrected less at Frendi per se'than at an Isiwareoe^f 
friiat']anguigi& is and wha^ Sngus^e learning involves,.- After a vi^t from a Fr^Kh 
woman, during which the students spoke with l^r in English foptft^ut ten nunu^s< 
we discussedin class their reactions to her soit^what less than'niidnf English Speech. 
^(TUs took place with our \j^tor*s consent, although she was not present for the dis- 
cuaion.) The class unanimobsly found ht^ English ''veryr gpod," desgjle her heavy 
- accent and often faulty^anunar. They then agreed that, althougj^they were quite 
comfortat^ in ti^aring/oreigners speak imperfect English*, they* were much less at 
t2At with thHt^ea of speaking a foretgn^language imperfectly themselves. This dis- 
cQSficm not only helped the students to clarify, their goals as hmguage learners and 
provided an opport^^Hifcr. theih to shj|re some of their anxieties about speaking 
French, but alK> he^^^e'm accept the limitatioris that any b^^nning language 
leimer farina communicative situation. : ' , ^ 

Generally, however; our fiVst consideratton^in choosing communicative activities 
Is that each activity piust provide an occasion for authentic use of Fren(£. This 
does no^meiin that structured situation such as gaities and/ole-play are eliminated, 
* rio long as^ they ptovide the sfu9ent$ wm an ^portunity to convey iJ French ideas 
of their, qwp. : A*game pr role-play itffttion can be aVaUd occasion for jrerbaj inter- 
action in any language. We do, how^r, make a dj|stinction between '"communica- 
tive" games (or 'Verbal interaction .ganips," as C^l Bond calls the mf), s u<^^ as 
Twwity Questions, %d ^manipulative" gam^, aien as verb-conjugating lllly races. 
' The former allow the students to think of something they want to say and to ex- 
preM their thought in French, whereas tKe latter is no.more an act of communica- 
^<m ifian simply c<xi]i/gating the verbs. * ^ ^ " 

^{ are also concerned witL the cultural afuthenticity of what goes on in the 
dassroom. ^ devising role-pUry situations, for example, we expose cipntexts ^hich 
could conceivftbtly o^ur in France, ^d we reserve some time for discussiAg the cul- 
tural differences which may come to light'.^Some communicative- acAvities can be 
' structu^d directly around an aspect of French culto^, as in the cas&of one enter- 
tainiing'tesson in Which we discussed the fact that fne Fre(i<^h consider it poor form 
to respond to a compliment by saying **Merci. " After tojjsidering a few alternatives, 
^ tt^ students were invited to give eath other compliments and to respond app^opri- 
' ate^p. Son)e typicaliy Frenchintuations can even be recreated in the clas$ro(»j^air' 
ly suo^mll^yr«.g., a French breakfast, which was especially appreciafSt^ 9 
studenU in ouf^^l^ da^s. ^ ' 

. w/have alt) [tt^dkr a-point of lif^ting "guest speakers," not only from Franc#,| 
but^iAo from othrtVrench-speaking^countries/ During the first week of class, the 
idents were invited to compile i '«'mini-phrase-book** consisttepf the sentences 
^ which ttey felt woul^ be the most worthwhile for them to kno^iF they were arriv- 
ing in France. On the next "commuAicatit>n" day, a French woman was on hand to 
play tl(e rolaa of customs officer, tax(/driver, hot^ cleric, and shopkeeper, as the stu- 
4ents^d out tKeir newty-leaniiSd vocabulary. Another lesson involved a visit from 
^ A Lebuieae womal^who spent about half of the class period talkin^n English ajjout 
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Ubtnon and then, in Freneh, told the students the story of bow she had left Beirut^ 
with her chfldrcn, amidst bombs and gunfire, jhortly before the airport was closed 
^ cdlmnercUl traffic. . . 

Listening actiyities gli^ an important part in the experimental class. The un- 
fortunate labeling of listening as a "passive" activity belies ^he experience of anyone 
' ^o has found himself exhaust^ after an hour or more of trying to follow a con- 
^ vemtion among native speakers oT a language in whichjie is less thaA fluent. In ^ 
^.^ipythasbeendemoifatrated by Valerian Postovsky^ and by Winitz andTleed^'^tWI 
^StertBTSBi'bfc as efftctive a means 6f language learning as can speaking, at least in 
the early stages. The "communicatiDn" classes include a considerable vnoujit of 
natural, friendiy talk, both from'gucsts zn&pBftd the teacher/Pains are taken to in- 
sore that the students can follow the gisTof what being said, through the use of 
simple voctbulaiy,*pictures, gesture, etc. Feedback from the studentsMs solicited 
just as it might be conversation, by use of questions Ukc . .and what do you- 
think I saw?" or what he did then?" In no case is a listening activity fol- 

• loved by a list of questio^o be answered m full sentences. Since comprehension 
>ft regarded as an achiev^iqp in itself, ^ere is npthing to be gained by turning a 
jdcasurable, communicative experience iirtg ^ test of the^tudents' ability 16 repro- 
duce wh^t they have heard. ' * '•^ 

bi addition^ to providing an auraf model; thelK^tening agW|s can pxovi(^> 
jinich-needejiVs^ "boost^'-for^tfte students as they^^Bp;*4th|jJedifri: 
r culties of iffcxpressionSn French. Since comprehysiori geneM^ ex<»eds speak- 
ing ability 1m since the stydeifcare free from-demand* on tl^eiflbility to^produ<^ 
French sentences, listening provi4es a' non-threatening situation in jjhich every stu* 
dent is assured of some success. Th6 delight of the students when tB^ realj^ that 
^they can follow -a pre^htation in Fn^ch is typified by the exclarriation o^one stu- 
dent "Wow^ Tm amized at what I can understand!" Students who are reticent at 
the prospect' of producing whde sentences in F;en3h»n gahi confidence as they 
■ realize hpw much thay.^e able fp understaiid, and thii.cpnfidena ^ do a great 
dwl to lessen their anxiety about speaking! • '-^ 
' * On occasion, iisteninfe^can also serve as a tytsis iFor subsequent speaking activifies.^ 
During the sf cond week of thca^mcster, foi example, one of the authors came to 
class wijh a picti^re of her tjiree-year-old daughter and a few of her toys a|d spent 
about twenty minutes talking to the sjudents ^gut then). For.tt^ following j^gm- 
nuipication" day it was sugges^4 tha^ each ^student bring to ch4 some arudWhat 
he' woi^d like to share with his classmates in a sort of French "sfiow-and-tefit^ T^c 
articles vWtl^ which the students appearec^w^rt genuinely meaningful both to them- 
selves ^and^to their classmates: one wo^i^jm brought a picture of hej handlfeapped 
. son, a blind student brought a book in Braille, ijid a forei^j^tudent brought pic* 
tuces of his girlfriend. Several of the students Ipter made -unsolicited comments to 
1||e efftptihat they had found these twojessofis very enjoyable and worthwhile. ^ 

" ' . 13-8. - 
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Evaluation Strategies 



A crucial aspect of our plaiming for the experimental course was to fmd evaluar 
ti?e procedures designed to measure the same kinds of language competence that we 
are trying to teach. This is obviously essential to give us an accurate gauge of our 
succeis and to provide fair evaluation of the students' petformance in terms ^fpb^ 
objectives.^ It is equally essential as a means pf clarifying to the ttfudents just whatj 
our priorities in language learning are. To teach for global communication skills an^ 
then to test primarily {oi linguistic accuracy would not ortly be unfair to thcr^- 
dents, but would also seriously undermine their confidence in the value of the corn- ^ 
munication-b'ased course. " , 

^ ' vOur present system of evaluation, then, is based on a variety of testinjitfategies. 
The departmental exams (two-hour exams and a final), as mentioned earlier, are ad- 
ministered to the students, partly as a measure of their linguistic accuracy and part-'^ 
ly for the purpose of comparing our section with other sections of French U0L 
However, these exams comprise a smaller percentage of the courte grade in our sec- *, 
tion than in the others. Tfie major portion ot^he final grade is based oh a series of 
individualizcd..performance tasks, a nuipber of J|/^cher-student interviews, and on- 
going evahiation of classroom performance. 

The performance tasks ^re assigned regularly throughout the semester and are 
graded on a pass- fail basis. They are intended to serve as gaming expenpices as 
well as evaluation strategies. The weekly written w2lki^rVx3inple, iymong the 
tasks. Others have included an interview in French witK^a vQluntey from the, 
French Dei)artment, following which each student submitted a paragra* ^b<^t his 
interviewee, and a report oa a French magazine, based on a questionnairA^^hibh re- ^ 
(juired the students to determine the land pf audience to whom the publiciii^hii ' 
directed; its political orientation (^^y^^ the subjects of at least ^wo articles, tU^w 
' If a student's performance on a talPs unsatisfactory <a virtual impossibility, -unless ' 
he sirpply fails to complete the assignment), hf is asked to repeat it. 

€ach student is required t<t come f<>pa private interview Nvith^he teacher ap- 
proximately ev^ry ^ree weeks. The studehu are asked to talk for about two min- 
utes ||( an aligned tqmc and graded on their performance. The topics are de- • 
signed to correspond wItR material Jbcing learned in* class at the time of the inter- 
^w^ while still aUowji«>ffcat deal of flexibility in self-expresaon. The first ser- 
ies of in^rviews, for example, took place at-the time when our lessons were dealing 
withfthe use of "etre*" an Agreement of adjective^ Each student was presented 
with a pile of objects from which ht was to identify and describe as many as he 
chose, in' as much detail as possible. 
" Our emphasis on communicative performance necessitated fmding an appro- 
'^priate Inslr^iment for evaluating students in communicative situations. We nefted a 
simple rating form which would be easy to use, e/feptive' in a variety of situations, 
* and appropriate in terms of our couise objectives. We also wished not to be depen- 
dent on (ftitade observers or ii^ormants or on equipment which might distract or 
worry a student. Thejorm which w^finally devftefd is pictured in Illustration 1. 
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Rating Sltuaticmrv i^a^^l<*CgZ£>^.^/ s^^^Tti^ 



Con^rehensibility ) 2 3 ® 5 
Vluency ^ 1 2 (p 5 

^ Appro{frimt#ne88 . .1 2 3 «* 



lUiiftration I 

TUs^ form is ited both in the interviews and in classroofn^situations. As the stu- 
dent speaks^ his utterances are tallied as "successful" or **unsuccessf;ul/^ A success- 
ful utterance is not necessarily fi^ of gramfnatical errors, but it must convey an 
idea effective^ and comprehensibly, ^t the ehd of the interview, the three l-t0;5 
rating are determined in the student's prtsenice, with evaluative comments from the ' 
teacher. This direct and iminedikte feedback to the student provides further clarifi- 
cation qf what we expect injerms of language performance^d gives him the op- 
portunity to take issue with us in the case' of misunderstand^g/ 

Student Reactions and ^uise Evalu^on 

• , - • j« •* « ? 

At this point, student reactions td the experimentakcburse have been Consistent- 
ly positive. Perhaps the single most, t^llihg indication .oTthe ^students' response iS:^ 
the fact that, although the second-semester experimental section, like ourpresiwit 
section, is scheduled for S AM, 10 of our H students have recjuested to continue in, 
the experfmental course. Of the fqur who do not plan to cpntiAue, two wiUbc leav- 
ing campus^at the end of the sejpiester and the otJieT iwo, yMo w taWifTreitch as 
an elective, were unable to include it ,in their swiiptM-semcster programs. None of 
die students have expressed serious di^^sfactiQa, either to the*teacher of to a|^ 
outside observer who conducted^ a series, ^,grAUP itnd individual interviews for the 
purpose of finding out how th^ studehtf fel|: ab^ut the course. A number of the 
students, however, have volunteered p^txv^ ppinions such^as the following: * 

•*I feel very comfortable in this class. It*s so open, n6t afraid to' try 
anything/',;; • . 

''ft ta|:es sonftthing to get peoj^le out of bed for an Z AM class, bat i 
woukln't miss French!'*' . " « - ' . 
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'Hut is my fttohte dais. You get so many of those big lecture cUsscs 
iibdit'snicetoliivegcltss whereyoucantaU^'J « 

**l httti Gmnan. ... the stuff they had on the tests, I memorized the 
. ni^t before and forgot# the next day. This (ie., the French dass) means 
more." o . 

The studrats' cmiy criticism seems to be that they are sharply aware of their 
lniitati(»is n ability to (k>mmunicate and feel tiisi more lime could profitably be 
spent on oral practice of sentence patterns. This feehng, enierged in indivi- * 
<hnl interviews with the outside observer, indicates a difficulty which we are trying 
to remedy, althou^ it is still too soon to evaluate any changes. 

Sub^f mdications of student attitudes include attendance, pe/formance on 
^ written work, etc. TTic attendance has, on the whole, been good, despite >onie ex- 
tended absences due to iUness. Written work has been submitted regularfy/and per- 
formance on homework l)ai been very good. The vfeekly coflce hour has been sur- 
priaingly successiid^ given the hectic scbsdules of university undergraduates and the ^ 
fact that the students are not pressi^d to attead. 

At this point, there is insuHicien^^dgi for a reliable evaluation of our students' 
performance on depiartmental tests as compared with that of students in other sec- 
"ttons. On the one departmental exam that our studenu have taken, their .overaB 
performance was satisfactory* althou^ n6t as high as that of the combined sec- 
' tiom. This result is not swprising in vi^w of the fact^at,whikT>AerscctioM 

taugbt With the exam in mind, oms was not. Perhaps the most convincing evidence 
. of the students* progress in the area of "grammiur" is that, as new structures are in- 
^ troduced in class, they regularly appear in 4he weeldy written wort 
^ Gassroom performance is the most difficult area to evaluate objectively, al- 
' though visiting observers hawe expressed very favorable impressions 6f^the relative^, 
fhiency and ease .with w<iic& the students express thcmsehres. However, one cannot 
ah^ys evaluate the success of communicative activities K)lely on th^ basis of ob- 
seivsd)k behavior in the classroom-e^., utterances per student, nujnber of student- 
tchStudent fccchanges, etc.-althou^ these are certainly vahiable indices to consider. 
At one point m the semester, wi^wcre quite discouraged by £he very limited produc- 
tion of tbe students during ^^s^ei of simple role-play situations. A few dayv , 
-later, however] one studwt,>markcd, "I really couldn't thinfc of a;iy thing to say 
' the other day, but later on, I kept thinking of all the things I could have s|id, a^d I 
W0 really irritafted with myself A mimber of other studenU agreed. We Were 
' struck by the realizaticin that, although little seemed to have been *liappening" in 
dass, many of the stude^U had been io invohred that they had carried their efforts 
at self-expression out of the dassrodm and into their free time! * ^ 

' Teaching a student-centered, c^^unicatiqn-onerrted classroom can at times 
be an unsettling experience. The fact that students are enthusiastic and hi^ily mo- 
tivated does not mean that they v^ be fluent enou^^to cany on an animated con- 
versatkHi in Trench aft^r the fust few weeks of dass. One muft be prepared fos ex- 
^ tended periods ^f silence, a great deal of terrible grammar, and some painful mp* 

er|c , . Hi 
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«rats woerUinty. U Msormtip^ be teThpting to move bdck into a higbty 
gtiuc6iied sttuatira m every Qtinute of cla^iime is filled with some predict- 
able, obiervabte activity. Still,, the eotHusiasm o^W class and the $teadBy4ncreas- 
iq( iDddelice of^jirthentic, spontaneous gitcraction ^ Fiendi anaong the students 
US to believe that the jesulis are well wortli the 6(Ccasional incertitude. A new 
expcatmfiti section of Ercnch 101 has been schedided for the spring semester, 
1977, as weB ai.the* 102 scctionfor ccmtin^g studentsYrom ourpresent class. This 
win provide as with further opportunities to' test in th^ classroom ouJf craviction 
thati as illustiated by the above experience, a great deal ♦*hai;^^***^»^ students 
aie ghen the chance to experknce language as conmiunication. 
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The Foreign Language 
Teacher in Focus: 

Creative Photogiaphy for 
die Classroom 

AlanGalt^ 
Utiiversity of Cincinnati 

Nancy Hufflbach 
inneytown High School^ Cinci||^ci 



Today's'^tudCTts, conditioned by yetrs of televiiion and live e]q)erienc6/are knoie 
ojpea to visual tl^an to oral stimuli, foreign language teachers have learned the value 
of book iOustrations, magazines, posters, and realia for vitalizing their instruction. , 
Students are encouragfl^to talk about ,what they see, to work with objects wh|ch 
they can hold in their hj|ids, to express themselves in the target language about the 

\ cultural siinilari ties and (hfferences between their own world' and 

Words In the textbook and from the teacher will not begilQ to stimulate the variety - 
and quantity of expressicm ^iliich visual means will elicit from our students. 

.Few language teachers have dared to venture into the realm of creating their 
dtn visual materials with camera and fUm. This hesitallce was understandable when 

^fiHneras were complicated and film expensive, but in recent yeari photogr^hy has 
^^%ecom^ accessible to everyone. The ^veler does not need to mvest hundred of 
doDars in equipment, when $100 will purchase an acceptable 35 mfll^ter sin^ 
lins;TefIex {SLR) outfit, and a sim|^ can^ra of the **Instamatic*' type be 
bouj^t fpr a third of that amount. Indeed, it is not evo^ neces^Sary to travel in order 
.to colfect fine slides, since the techniques for copying available pictuies from books 
iod other sources are easy and inexpensive, and often pnToduce slides which are in- 

' distinguiihable from those taken from ''live'* subjects. But even the ftU investment 
in travel and |||^togr^hic ecptipment can be attractive when onb realizes that aU 
' of the costs-b€th for the trip and for the apparatus and film-are deductible from 
federal income tax as profesnonal expenses when the resulting photos are used for 
educational pdrposes. 

130 , 
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Tiie following discunon offers suggestions and techniques for the teacher' 
photographer on all jrfiases of the adventure with photography. 

> 

Eguiptnept 

. • ■ ■ ^ " . - 

Purdi^bDig a camera is a matter of personal choice. The variety is limitless. 
Many of the In8tamati(>format cameras are simple to use but give excellent results, 
pnrticulariy if the instructidns are foOowed very (^efully. 

There are, howevfo, several considerations^ if one wishes to consider a camera of 
this type. The podcet versions, though readily accessible in cost and easy to carry, 
provide a dide format so* small that it is virtually useless in the classroom. Many 
3Snm SLR cameras (the photographer sees the exact image through the lens of the 
camera rather than through an auxiliary viewfmder) are extremely simple to use. 
Looks are often deceiving, but after a few moments with this type of camera, the 
. timplicky of operation is' readily ui^rstood by any novice. Tbp quality of work 
ijon^ined. with the almost automatic jvoceduie make it the most popular caknera 
today. Pibfessiona} results are to be had by anyone who can read theonstfuctions. 

A further advantage of the 3Smm camera is the variety of situations in which it 
win function. Additional options such as auxiliary lenses are also available. 

The foUowing is a list of equipment most used by amateur photograi^rs: 

1. Camera (35mm or Instamatic-format) % % 

2. Flash unit (Consider the problem of packing flash cil^ as con^pared to 
the universal availability of batteries for tlectronic flash units.) 

3: Tripod (optional, probably not for travel pmgoses) [Editor's note? Many 
photography deal^ stock ''travel*' tripods which collapse to a length of 9 
or 1 0 inches. ] 

4. Telephoto lei» (1 35mm or 1 85mm-optional but very useful) 

5. Wide angle lens (optional) 

6. ftotective case 

7. One set of copying lenses (three to a set) 

If one plans to purchase a camera, it is wise to do so several months ahead of 
departure or actual u^. Nonprofessional would* think of taking a new camera on an 
important assignment. All aspects of the operation must be tested ahead of time 
and use of the equipment m^ become automatic before acceptable results will be 
obtained. . 

• This is alsa the time to test several types of fdtn so that a choice can be made 
depending on personal preference. Owners of simple cameras will nof have film 
' choices available, but the trial.period is even more^ crucial dnce these types also have 
a definite range within which acceptable results are achieved. 

During thia initial period of gelling to know the equipment and film, the fol- 
lowing suggestions might be followed: ^ 
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I* If 1 ricb»cok>r it preferred, try undorexposm^by % to V4 f-»top. 
2. For toy (kmert, but especially for one withouL viriabk_ apCTtiires, try ui- 
ing fkah in ntuttions, ptrticuia^oigdosisjKtiefet^ his shade in 

Usually cub^ and electronic flash will 
serve iot a distance of ten feet. To u^ themrin other instances is a waste 
of materiali. Pbui to purchase slideft or postcanls which can be photo- 
graphed hiter. This applies particularly to theatrical productions, dark* 
eiied Ireas of larfe churches and buildings^ or museum dispkys. 
. Try taking pictures in all situations^ indom and out, in rain or suit Rainy 
days do happen and there xsaS^X not be another opportunity to photo- 
graph a particular subject. (Incidentally, a newer trend in moTie photc^ 
graphy is using lutural weather phenomena as a backgroi&d; Ihe soft^ 
^ di^j^rainy days produce numy unique aiul pleasing effects.) 
. Ftactice varying shutter speeds and apertures for different effects. An ex* 
ami^ might be a child again^ a duttered background* A low f-stop (IX) 
combined with a high shutter speed will blur the background. The oppo- 
^ 'Site technique will set the subject in its nattiral background with minute 
\ detail in f^ cus for some distance behind. (Consult the camera operation 
manud for a detailed explanation of depth of field.) 



Preparing for Travel 

• 

The principal goal of the foreign language teacher is generally to visit the coun- 
triei ^rfiere the target language ts ^ken. A first-time mtor to an area can do sdme 
advance res^grch and preparation whicti will serve as an orientation to the experi* 
ence. General preparations for travel arc also necessary to insure maximum resulU 
with minimum difficulty. 

1. Check the import regulations on film and equipiAent for the countries to 
be visited. Purchase sufHcient amounts depending on individual habits. A 
gqpd rule of tiiumb might be one 36-exposure roll per day of travel This 
may seem excessive, but it must be remembered that film purchased in 
quantity is often less expensive. Additionally, unused film can be re- 
turned for \ refund later, tn any case^ avoid the discouraging instance of 
fii^ding yourself in a rural area whore no film is available and discovering 
that you have just finished your last roll. 

2. Processing iMi matter of preference. If you are plarming a long-term stay 
in a country, check the prices, yie quality of sendee, and the efficiency. 
In many Spanish-speaking countries the tost ii prohibitive. In Europe, 

' however, the quality and price might make local processing a good invest- 
ment.' For a short-t»m visit, however, it is best to hbei each roll and car- 
ry it home. * * ^ 

3. Make a list of specific pictures you know you want. 

4. Avoki multiple views of the same subject. Many photographers record the 
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thrill of a first visit by taking six shots from the same spot and six' more 
from two feet away. The result is Him waste. 

Plan to iflSude sunsets, sunrise^, night views, and o|her "mood "^.scenes. 
• they bdghtejia slide show immeitsely. 

6. If you will viae a inivate home^plan to photograph all areas of the house, 
u wdl as daily routines such as washing dothes, dishes, the use of uten- 
sils, and so forth. Do not forget to photograph siich actrvities as food 
preparation, house cleaning, serving a m(4l, table manners, and other cul- 
tiuml indicators. 

7. Survey texts and any other available materials to ascertain daily routines, • 
. * - store hours, etc. and determine the schedules foDowed in cities and towns. 

Thtte can give important dues to many cultural aspects. ' 

8. RMders and other materials used in the classroom can provide lists of 
photographs .which create great interest. Most books include pictures of . 
kKations. ^BV duplicating the illustrations or perhaps adding a new view, , 
the text becomes real because the student has contact with a person who 
has'actualiy been in the situation. 

^ « . * 

Oh tlie Scene 

What and where are the possibilities for pictures? Simply, they exist every- 
where. 

Beginning with the obvious, le,t focus our attention on the country in ques- 
tion^ A first'time visitor without the ^tan^rd knowledge of points of interest will 
find a ra^nd^orientatfon at the post card stand. Usually the most picturesque views 
are on sale and their information can serve as a guide. Before we set aside the typi- 
cal scenes with the notion that they are too touriit-oriented, consider the weakness 
of a set of slides of Paris without th; well-known monuments. ^ - 

Notionly can the post cards serve as an impromptu guide for the photographer, 
but more unusual or spectacular sights including native c(^t](lmes and customs, holi- 
.celebrati(ms and foods are also exdting for the students. 
Aside from the obvious pointy what other views ^xe f{ interest and value in the 
classroom? Consider the following partial list: 

1 . ^Inside food shops and other specialty stores, particularly those unique to 
a given culture * ^ 

2. Craft production, fadories, work situations 

3. Service agencies (street sweepers, gartfage trucks, police and fire eqiiip- 
ment an?l empk>yees, hosplfiB) 

4. Schools (Offdr your services as a foreign resource person in exchange for . 
the opportunity to photograph the schooL YoumightalsQ offer to se;i(k 
a series of slides of your own school for use m English dasses.) 

5. Fire hydrants 

6. Tdephones (Take along a close-up lens to photograi)h the instructions on 
a pay phone.) 
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7 DeoMtment stores, supermarkeU, and open air markets _ 

fomninent agehcy.^ 

9. Bip9k% 

10 New car dealerships and used car lots 

i 1 1! Traffic patterns (Try these from baloonies or rooftops.) 

12. Bus stops (Wait for a line of people.) 

13. Modes of transporta:tibn 

1 4. Signs with instructions, directions, or information 

Ye. iSd^aTStor (the button panel, particularly wh^e the number sys- 
tem is different) - • ■ 

17 Newsstands, bookstores, and other souifw for publications 

18 SSTad^ertisements and dispUys (Dentists' office m some areas wUl ^ 
have a display sf the kinds of dentures made.) 

19. Various types of maUboxes with instructions for posting mail 

20 Animals t 
21. Commercial and poUtical advertising, particularly campaigns 

22 Foods and producte not ava^ble at h<^me 

23. Stales of housing (Look out for regional differences.) 

People are perhaps the most interesting aspect of traveL However, both photo- 
Wiers and those photographed are often embarrassed, angered, or otherwise per- 
& by tie ^o'per«,nal privacy. The most acceptable techmq^ to 

thLTroblems is the use of a tekphoto lens. With a 185mm teteph°t°^* 
S^camera owner (amouflaged behind another per«,n, a telephone pote or othe 
SrtrS can photograph fperton at approximately sixty feet and have a fiiU 
. t^d^^T-T^ Sd photography wiU yield a natural quality rather than a 

"^^Tl^kLe of the U^yAi^rican always comes to mind wheT one wnsWers the 
uae oTcTTas^ another cultu«. Since contact with the people tan be a valuaWe 
^t iJT^^for the FL teacher to prepare a short explanation ahead of tune. 
^ 't^ expC that you teach the language and that your students are vw m^r- 
^dt leLng about the way peo.le Uve. You mi^t add that the>^reo^M> 
^ which exSt about other coulries are the kinds of things yc|d wish to co^rt 
^Zn that you are interested in showing something of the real quaUty of 

ufe vou find in that country. ^ ... ^ j 

Another suggestion is to carry inexpensive business cards with your name ^ 
«,d^. Offe?fo send a copy <^ the picture to the coope«tive^mo^r stoje own- 
^. Then foUow through on thS promise to wrtte or send a prmt. Good feelings re- 
suh and uifique contacts are often made. 

^ C'.' ' 
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Night and Low-Light Photography 

Night photography with its spectacular results is within the reach of any photo- 
grapher who has a variable-aperture camera. Eastman Kodak High Speed Ekta- 
chrome film with ASA rating 1 25 can be exposed at ASA 320 or 400 depending on 
the use of tungsten or daylight types^. This fihn must then be "push processed/* 
^ch reqiures th(^ purchase of an additional mailer (approximately $1.25) for use 
by the Eastman Kodak laboratories only. 

Hi^ Speed Ektachrome is also useful for interiors of buildings, railway stations, 
other modes of transportation, and situations where flash is prohibited. Careful 
'planning is required if only one camera is to be used, however, since the entire roll 
must be exposed the same way. One easy method is to plan a specific day when a 
roD of this film will be used. Twenty-exposure rolls are often more versatile than 
the thirty-six exposure roll. 

The difference between tungsten and daylight films will give varying results. 
Tungsten film shot in daylight without a filter will give green hues, while daylight 
film shot under unfilt^red artificial light conditions will give gblden tones. The lat- 
ter is the more preferable of the two, if filtering is impractical. 

in all cases, artificial light photography ^ould be avoided under fiuorescent 
lights, since the variety of light emanating from this source causes the image to ap- 
pear blue. Unless one takes the time to ascertain the exact qualities of the specific 
b^t source and adds a corrective filter for that type of light, the results will be very 
disappointing. The best solution is to use an additfomi fiash cube or electronic 
flash,'which will correct the color in the exposure. ; 

An exceDent summary of techniques for photography in any available light, in- 
duding the exposure of High Speed Ektachrome, is the Kodak hook Adventures in 
_Emtv^ Light Fhotqgnphy^ available at most dealers. It cojitains ample descrip- 
tions and a variety' of data so accurate that a first-time experiment will produce 
breathtaking results. , ' 

ReaHa, Books and Other Sources ' 

Books containing photographs and art reproductions make excellent sources for 
slides. Not only is there the opportunity to fill in one*s own slide collection with 
* those elusive shots, it is considerably less tfkpensiVe to produce slides of museum 
works, theatrical productions and other maccessible situations from these sources 
than to waste film ort the site or to purchase inferior commercial slides. 

Bookstores and libraries are filled with books which contaih pictorial illustra- 
tions. One good 'source is the Time-Life series of Books of the World, The same 
publisher^ias alst) produced a series on*ftie P'oods of the World, Both series contain 
photographs which ar^ excellent in terms of cultural material as well as for slide re- 
production. ' ^ , - 
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<Here ma few nikt itUcfa are evniUal for good results in copying from pub- 
lUiedodiM>: 

1. &lect the book for ccto quatity. Axe the colors true and bright? 

2. li the prtntins screen (the matrix of tiny dots which are visible when the 
pictm is viewed closely) too large? If so, Oie dots wiU appear almost 
pebble-sized when projected on the screen. 

3. Ate the pictures of good artistic quality? 

4. Are the subiiects too stereotypical or do they have real value for the class- ' 
room? ' 

♦ 

Copying pictuies is relatively simple. The Kodak Ektagraphic Visuahnaker 
(KEY) is a good device for lagjc.quantities ofcopying, but it has a few shortcom- 
fay Sd>jects^lrfucIl do not conform to the presoibed frame must be masked be^ 
fore the picture is exposed. Only originals with flat surfaces can be copied prao- 
ticdy. On the other hand, the KEY is a compact unit which contains its own 
camera and stands packed in a carrying The cost is not prohibitive. The slide 
format is that of the square Instamatic dide, perfectly acceptable for classroom use. 

An alternative choice is a 3Smm SLR camera with a set of copymg lenses. Thne 
imses cost no more than $10-$ IS, and are available from any dealer. For such ex- 
acting work a tripod can be useful, though' muac stands or i!k>ok racks placed on a 
table by a sunny window can serve^ In bright sunlight, Koda^hrome 64 will give ex- 
oritent results; where less light is available^ High Speed Ektachrome may be used. 

The fdlowing^ hints for top quality copies: 

1. Make certain thai U^j^hlminates ti^e surface of the Inrint evenly and that 

' there are no reflec^^fcaable in the viewfind^^ 
1 Avokyhe use of fuSl^nce glare cannot be contvpUed and "hot spots" 

may^n^ on the dide. The use of flash wiU also require lower f-stops, 

wbkh diminish depth of field and may cause blurring. 

3. Make certain tfiat no borders appear in the viewfinder. 

4. Take a orefui meter reading. One reading at the beginning of the session 
is imaPy sufHcient, unless the lighting or the Quality of the originaltaa- 
tcrialsvary. ^ 
The ^mera must bfe steady. A tripod la recomraraded, but the camera 

r be hand-held if a high speed film is used. 

Copying of this sort does not need to be confined to books and similar printed 
material. It can also be used for train, bus, and streetcar tickets; menus; announce- 
menta, posten, and s^; currency, coins, and stamps; post cards; snapshoU made 
by odiers; hotel bills and restaurai^t diecks; and theater and concert programs. 

Tiding is a creative art whidi requires nothing more than ima^tion. Titles 
fNe I professional touch to a slide show i^d in many wayl give them a purpose. 
They may also be used to' introduce a change in^theme. Some titUng possibilities 

iDcfaide adored chalks on a chalkboard; a commercial UtUng kit (SS-SIO) with a 

I' 
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nrlety of ktten; signs photographed pn .the spot; heaSlinas from printed matter; 
and tetters cut firom magazfaies» ananged against a map. , 

KeaUa vdiich are fragile, not portabk, very small, or not readily accessible can 
be **brought** into dass as slides. A suitable badtground such as colored paper, a 
textured tablecloth, or a shelf against a wall can give an appropriate setting. A piece 
♦ of dirlt doth coverings stack of books provides a series of risers on which artifacts , 

a placed. Jj^r daylight or flash can be used for the exTposure, l?ut elec- 
ash units with' an automatic eye may open the camera diaphragm so wide' 
depth of field will be very shallow. Other flash pictures may be c^erex- 
poaed because of the close perspective. The 35mm camera can be used either with 
its ttairi^d lens (SOnun to 55mm) or with a set of auxiliary copying lenses. 

Selecting and Editing 

The artistry of photography does not /rtd with the act of pressing the shutter - 
button. SUdef aie not usually. significant ^dividually, as paintings are, but as se- 
quences which are organized together int6 coherent groups. When the processed 
film it returned from the laboratory, some pictures will%prove to be jjore satisfac- 
tory than othen. Most amateur photographers need to develop the art of selectivity 
$0 that they can better recogilize the suitability, quality, and leducationaT potential 
of thfir finished slicies. - • 

Some sorts of technical flAws merely reduce the effectiveness of^shdes, while 
others destroy that effectiveness altogether. A single substandard slide in a sequence 
of good ones will not detract agnificantlyfrom the educational value of the show, 
but a larger number of poor slides will/begin to challenge the attenti9%and syin- 
patfay of the audience. « • 

For classroom use the slide show must'be selected and edited^n ^ entirely dif- 
ferent way than for the home travelogue. In the latter case the slides are the*denter 
of interest' for a whole evening, in the classroom, however, they are never more than 
a medium^ for the (ftesentation or illustration of the foreign culture or language. 
For this reason, the teacher who uses slides in itt^ruction must be sensitive to audi- 
ence dynamics. He must select and edit the slides for showing in siich a way that the 
viewers will follow the logic of the entire prcsentation-and absorb and retain the \xi;^. 
formation. The important factors in achieving effective communication throb^ 
slides are lingtlf, pacing, visual variety, and coherence. "^^^ 



, Length 

"TTiere imo absolute formula fgr the length of.an instructional sHde show, bjut it 
* Jl a common failing to err in the direction of excessive length. Long s{hows,how- * 
ever, tend to lack topical focus. Moreover, they run the risk of overreaching the^ 
viewers' endurance, and frequently they are long only becansip of podr editing, not 

ERIC- ' 
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boaise of acce«uty. Four differenfshoVls of 15 tc/25 didiss each may be much 
iion successful Si^nc singjc tray of 80 slides. A sUde-iUustrated teaching unit 
' miy inchidc as few slides as one or as many as fmy, but a longer sequent is diffi- . 
cikhl thc^aadiencc to digest and difficult for;Hfe. projectioiiist to justify e>e^ Iff 
*4)ect^$ircurostances,» *' ' 

• The fixed-interval automatic projector is designed for unattended promotional 
not fbr live na^ateisUde lectures. Viewers will be mbie attentive to a show 
* to whi^ the intervals vai^according to jthe infd^rraational v^uc of the individual 

1ktmes.N A'pic^ *ou|d be held on>e screen only^Sng enough for the au^encc ^ 

til^JB M it has to teU-icA^to^^fferpnt viewers have different levels of 
' priority Jt is bi>t to move just ^l^^MBfast rathw than too slowly.^ 
. \Jfe^ei p\cturcv require morciMRr interpretation aij| assimilationthafl . 

limpfe ones. Bi^xe^y0h show particul|jly attractive subjects sometimes ^mf^ ft 
>st a liilir^Mfi. delay so that th^y can b^ appreciated M^. ^Scquence^ wIKh ^ 
the same^bject from different perspectives can be Used effectively V pac^g 

wicty^b^aus^ the subsequent didps'will need less timWor. explanation than^^ 

firstonir^ • ' ^ \, 
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^^tion of viewpoints, as wefl as variety of subject, is efssential. Certain sub- 
-•jecto^Wcn every .tourist sees, and which are identififid ^th^tfife locale (tl#;Bffel ^ 
. Towrr, the Cologne Cathedral; Sugarloaf Klountain in Kifl; or Tokyo's G^pza) may . 
^ be redded as "obU^atory".^ If they ^re not Mcluded in the show, the audfencc will 
^ wonder wh^ they atv missing.. Such subjects are perhaps best photographed from a 
traditional viewpoint, so tfiat the viewer is satisfied at having «een thc'famiUar scene. 

then a vefy personal shot can express th« nhotpgrapher's individuaUty : a close- 
up of a Mrii^^ *tail. &nd.\mu§ual (but im« unnatural) 6urte^ angle, an uncpa- 
^Kicmal foreground, or a shot whichopnifuts^narration of an anecaote%hich re- 
^Ifc the pl^otographer to the stiw»d«rtiourist attraction in a spedal way'. ' \ 

* Sdme;subjec^are. significant f6x their intricate detail^others (of their overall ap- • 
• pcar^iricc Fine hi)dicrafts and works of art, in prticular, often need to be shown ' 
K m two or morii scales: a' full-size qyeiview (pi perlaps even a smaUer-scale survey 
' which rfiows the subject in ^H^^unoundings' for the viewer's orientation), foBbwed 
. by 'a* suc'cetsioa gf twa or thiee*frames which move in progressively dosor, in order 
.> * ib afapw ipdrra^gly-fipc detail., A cathedral, fpr example, should be. fhown in ifs 
. ^entirety Wfojeflie camera mc^ves in to illustrate a whole facade and ^en the detaU- 
s ' ' \D% or craftsmanship in one portion of that facade. A-mural should be visible fliit , 
in its whole en^onment. foHowed by a suqcesaon of detaiU. fci any feasc, the le- 
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' Ms ^\ 

quepce must be progressive md togiodl, i.e., it must move through jyccessive stages 
ofimxumty or foDow a logical jpith from, top to bottom or side to ^\ rather than 
jumping ft random. ' ^ . • , { 

Coherence 1 , * , . 



The most common^t of coiierence^^jpnateiir tfavel slide shows, and the least 
imaginative, is the sequence which Eecoicticuctsihe ijtinerary of the trip. But the 
.{travelogue sequence is seldom logii^ for theSfjpgua^ classiroorh, because the trip 
Itinefan^os bas^ on the logic of geography si((yconomics, not the ^3gi^ of in* 
struct^Hnlie challenge fbi the teacher-photogc4]^r is to arrange the slide tollec- 
ti^ in^^iits i^ch are^elf-contained and coherent. ^ • 

Hot is a list of unit topips which could be used for individtial classroom shows. 
(Others may be adapted from the lis^ of patterns of culture by Nelson Brooks^^ 
With-'careful advance planning, tj^ trayeler can return home M^th groups of Ave; 
ten, or more slides oh any of these topics which will enhance chssroom discission 
of i^laled cultural aspects. The experienced teacher will be able to expand the list^ 
without difficulty. r ' ' * ] , 



Home appliances 
Everyday gadgets ^ 
*^numbing devices 
, Styles of interior decor and 

furnislung 
Types of housing -i^, 
Architectural styles (regional or 

socio;^conomic 'dif f erencesX 
Variety in kitchens ^ ^ 

(primitive to luxu(^ous) 
HbuMhol^ tasks ' A 
fypttof food , * 

Frepahttion of specific dishes 
Yards and gardens ' 
' FubHc parl^ 

Road ajji sidewalk c6nstruction 
Building construction and material 
Public services (police can, Hre 
trucks, utilityjrucks) * , 
Parking regulations, styles, and 
,.'^nfo|cement • ^ 

Public rest rqoms 
Pos^^tfvices (!ypes of phone • 
' l|^|K mailboxes buses) ^ 



jM^Buying stationery and stamps, 
mailing a letter, x>t mailing home 



the surpli^ purchases 
Modes of transportatibn , 
Por^uising a train tickaiian^ 

boarding the trai9 ' ' ^ 
*Makinga phone call ( \ , 
A shopping trip • 
Styles of dress . 
{leading materials (newspapers, 

magazines and bopks) ^ ' f - 
People at work inijirarious trades ^ 

and professions , « 

Agricultural lechnicpies and crops 
Rur^life 

Styles of picnifking and vacationing 
Treatment of childH^ 

Patterns Qf conuwship * - 

Burial of the dead 
Illustration oj the background 

setting for a story or novel 
Illbstratioi};of an historical episode, 

tthe locales, monuments^ pd^es, 
' and statues which tjA of 13ie 

event) *i 
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^ . ' \ ^ • ^ . * 

Additional Uses of the Camera * ' 

f * , 

• there are many^ more ways m which the fpreig^i-language teacher can employ 
''photography; iff^dition to, the obvfcus ippBcations for teaching culture. Photo- 
graphic sUdes a^id. prints hwficfen used to illustrate voc^ulary (thus bringing Into 
the classroom objects v^ch are not normaUy present and available for convert-- 
tion), to illustfafe dialogues by depicting settings and characters, and to record 
Its to local ethnic festivals. Students whp have a flair for photc^aphy can be as- 
signed the tasK of' coUeqting pairs^f pictunes which illustrate comparisons and con- 
' trasts between the native and the foreign.cultures. One of the authors has aUowed 
students with reading and writing difficulfies to bring in photographic illusUatipns 
in place of written evidence tW they. comprehenTN»itai|i,grammafical pnnciples. 

The teacher may also devise ways to illu^ate grammatical functions by pictor- 
ial means. (The subjunctive, the passive voice, the.varfous past tenses. tj« principle 
of reflexive- Kcrf^. the relationship between subject and direct indirect 6bjects. 
the d^ctension of attributive adjectives, and the system of tin^Hl^.are Unguistic 
phenomena which can be cknned by visual iilustratjons.VEv^Mproiwi the imihed- 
iate task of i^^structipn.Jfhe camew can be used to r^cord^W projects, botl^p for^ 
future pubUcity and puWic relationsShd to reinforce ^he te|:her's personal employ- 
ment dosser. ' 

Tod^y the camera fhould be as much ^ part of the foreign language teachers 
standard equipment as tape recorder, blackboafti. and red pencU. When the foreign 
language is enhanced by adding visual 4imensioris, \he students are^cly to learn 
*5nore readily^ {nore thoro^^ghlyrand v^th a better understanding of the similariti^ 
ajid differeftces between the native and the foreign culture. 



• L Adventures in Existing Light fhotogyaphy (Rochester: Eastman KodA^Co.. ^ 

♦ 1972) ' , ' ■ t. ' 

2' Nelsoii Brooks, Language and Language Learnirt^nd ed. (New York:, Har- . 

-court, Brace & World, 1 964), ^p. 90-95 . 
Th* foUowing are some excellent reference sources for the teacjiaf^hotopapher: 
Adventure! in Indoor Color Slides (Rochester: |astman Kodak Co 1969). (Of 

special Interest : "TeU a Story with Your Shdes" and "Let s TalkJ ools ) , 
. The Fourth Here 's lAw Techniques for Outstanding Pictiffes (Rochester: Eastman 
Kodak Co. 1 967)r(Of«pecMl interest: "Slide DupUcating Techniques' and 
' "Howtoft:oduc»«SUdfcTap»Talk."). ' . ■ x , c-;..«w 
Juan Freudenthal: compilpf. The Slide as a Communicatton Tool Sfected 
< Annotated Bibliography. 2nd ed. (Boston: Simmons College School gfTobrary 

Science/ 1 974). . " V j , j ^ ^ ' ' 

How to Teach mth^lides (Rochestox: Eastman Kodak Co ».d,). 

ol J. Kreidler, "Effective Use of Visual Aids in the ESOL Classrqom. TESOL 

Van^WluS^aiwi Owe'n Thomas, The. Traveler's Book of Color Photography (New 
York: HanriynPubliiJungGrowp, 1966). 
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Producing ^es and Filmvips, 5th-e(l., (Rochester: Eastman Kodak Co., 1970y. 
The Seventh Here's Hpw Techniqxies for Outstanding Pictures (Rochester: Eastrrian 

Kodak Co., 1971)r (Of spedaUntprpti, ^Tqp^liti Slide Projection.") 
Jojui long, "Visual Aids and Language Learnings An Experimental Study,'" Rocky 

MountrnMLA^lSllil^.^i"" * ^ , ' ' 

Travel Photography (New YotIc: Time-life Books, 1971). l' 
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Strategies for Visibility 
add Recruitment 

for College and University 
Language Departments 

Kathleen G. Boykin " ^ 

Slip^ry Rock S^ate fcollege. Pennsy Ivadia " 



Introductory not e\ Sippcry Rock ate 'College, wit^ ao enroUmciit of 5 500 • 
'gfudcBts, it located uisa smaU rural community fifty miles north of Pittsburgh, • 
Penmylvania. AU of «^ appro Jdmately, 2.000 students in Ubotal Art> murt* , 
^ complete a one-year langii^/wiuiremiift. Students with high school or oth- 
er' experience may satisfy the requirement by placing beyond the «first y«r on ^ 
^ the deptrtroentil placement tisst. Thc.Dcpartment of Modem Languages and 
Cultures has |cn fulHiipe faculty member^ and offers ^Bachelor of ArU and 
a Bachelor of Science in Education with a major in Spaniaji. French, A Ger- ^ 
man. Courses in Italian and Russian are also given. 

AlnK*t all of the programs and activities described in ttib article have 
b^ implemented at' Slippery Rock. TBe descrnrtion is not an attempt to die- 
uOiwograms to other institutions or to solicit praise for our efforts. It only 
•atteriidts to Emulate departments at oth» institutions to reassess Jheir own 
programs and perhaps, to determine means by which theij: progranas migW be 
expanded along less traditional lines, . / 

. As we aU know only too wcU, students are not stonhing our doors begging to be 
admitted to language programs. In many colleges, language facufty are being let.go 
' .and programs reduced. Many language profcisois fmd themselves Unemployed dur- 
tag the summer months because summer school runs on a quota orj'pay*as.you-go 
" system: the more popuUr the discipliiv> the^ rtore courses arc offered. Unfortun- 
. ately, too, language departments suffer^'rdm a poor public image. For.varijus ret^ 
sons, many of our potential students seem to be afraid of languW «>uj^. 
... . ^ s • 
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. ""'.Obwiialj^, It is not possible ta combat ahes<e many ills with one dose of some 
jpiinde dn^ Thte programs described below will suddenly raise enrollments 
fibm the lo^k/tst depths to tl^ heights of popularity. Nevertheless, many of the ac- • 
tivitiel presented have been successful and we have evidence of their positive effect 
CO ttudtnt enrollment in language programs. " 

Summer Activities ' ; ' " 

The programs below were designed with a dual purpose ui mind. Fipt, they^ 
provide a modicum' of employment for the foreign langu;^ professor during the * 
summer months, and second, they serve to draw attention to the language depart- 
^ment ami to attract potential students to the school.. 

Sumnicris the ideal time for offering workshops, retreats, niini-courses, or what- 
^ever thAiiistitution chooses to call them. At SRSC, these are offered with the un- ' 
def»taodfl|g ^that >>the program will be canceUed if the_ br^ak-even point .is riot ' 
retched, pr ^hat the faculty membepwill offer the program at a reducecf salary. 
Within these ground rules, there are endless possibilities for experimentation since 
the caniccDjtion clause allowJ for greater flexibility. The most successful suirancr 
workshop^tb date has been a series of rii^e-Ins"'for high school students. StudenlK 
who have completed at least one year of iangu^e study come to tt^-caitipus foj a 
week of culture-related activities, such as cooking classes, simulated bullfights, Mexi- 
can arts and crafts, Mardi Gras,^ tennis and soccer lessqns in French, or Spanish, etc^ 
We sponsor^a Live-In each summer for each language. The emphasis is ou the con- * 
cept .that language is fun, th^l there is a lot to bcleamed about jt,^d that Slippfery 
*odc is a nke place at which to learn. The long-rarige goal is, of^course, that these 
students will attend the college and* enroU m* language classes. (Two of the partick • 
ptnts.from the first year are now enroUed afe51ippery*Rock as Spanish majors, and" 
wc hope that others will follow.) * • ' ^ . 

. Another program which Ups the high school ^1 is an advanced placement pro- 
gram which invites high-caliber high school juniors and seniors to*attend special 
sunvner sesMons where they ^arn college credit. These high school studentsxan en-' , 
rdl in a series of six to eight cour»ts selected from genial college offerings. * Enfoll- 
ment irf these courses is limited to the group mentioned.. Our particular program* 
permits the student to enroll in Intermediate Spanish or French, courses meeting/, 
three hoiTis daily for a three-week penod. , \ 

Other lirork^ops that have.b^n offered include a Live-In for teachers, provid- 
g the opportunity for intensive language practice along with culture sturf^> and 
ideas for classroom techniques; language for traveler;^ combfhipg the ^^c^lan^agc^ 
' necessary for travel in a given ^country or area with an overview of the culture; and ' ' 
qpnversation for children- a hu^ success, But very nerve-racking." * 

The latter workshop met two hours a day, twice a week, for six weekjsi A short- 
er time period each day for three or four tinlcs a week would probably bemore cf- */ 
fective. We have also been requested to offer this course orv Saturdays or tftcr 
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icfacKd during the year, but our contract wiB notpcrmit it. The German fwulty^of- 
feied t workshop on the Pennsylvania Dutch, foUpwed by a triMo thSi ethnic 
Boup'a heartland In Ccntgd Pennsylvania. Many possibilities exisftT ^fjf r similar - 
dJture or language' courses in conjunction with a fbUow-up visit to the area being 

In* addition ^to. planning his own summer programs, the language professor 
dipuld encourage other departments to offer counes m which he.might be involved 
•a a guest .lecturer or consultant. For example, language faculty arc ideal resottrce 
persons for ESL or biUngual education components of any number of workshops - 
sponsored by education or communication departments. Ofte of the more recent 
arrivals on' the'campus summer scerie is the Vacation College concept where farnilies 
cohie to relax and to pursue various areas of interest. This type of^program ii ideal 
forinvcrfvcment'of language professors who can offer basic language clasaet for both 
chiidien and ^duMiJfeive travelogues or other culture presenUtions, demonstratSe in- 
ternational oiisine, or conduct sessions on various natWp arU and crafts, aon^ 
dances^ sports, etc. * * ^ w 

The above are just a few of the many possibiHties for. short courses wtach c«i 
be offered during thcL summer to l^ppeal to the non-tra.ditional college student pojy ' 
uUtion: In all^f them, the key to success^ planning, pubticity, and appeal. 

, . . School- Year Activities 

*Thc activities described fvr. tfe regular schooFyear are divided into three trtti: 
cunicular modificatioitt', jcgoniitment, and departmeptal vijibiBty. AU.pf the«e are 
-interrelated and share common goab-td •inc^ease the number of studpnts, tnd to 
heightei^ college and community awareness that the language, department does in- 
deed ejust M an active and vital force. 

Curricular Ahxiifications: Students today are pxtremely careew>ricg|5i. Un- 
^ guage departments near-urban ^^eas with targe numbers of Spanish-spetHng people 
have responded Vith carees-^Aicatiori-courses hi Spanish fornunei, policemen, 
social workers, etc. In the remoter areas of Uft United Sutes, luch at SKppery 
Rock, specijized courses of this sort are not possible. But thcr* is a market fior 
such progums as Intematfonal Business, offered jointly by the tai^ department 
and the economics or biisirtiss department. This amouhu to a double major ia bui- 
iiiess and Spanish, French, or German. • * • ' 

At SUppery Rock, we have made "innovations" dmilarto those of many other 
cdlcges and universities. We have introduced a program for modified certtfkation 
in biUngual education to att^ct- elementary education majors. In a course called 
"Introduction tp Western Languages," students^are given a very brief overview of 
the history' and develd'prwnt of European langu.ages along with a few useful phruc* 
in e»ch of five languages offered. This course is team-Uught without y textbook. 
Selected advanced literature courses have been opened to non-majors by choodiig 
leadhig material which is available both in the language. and in EngBsh. Language 
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mi^oit do aD ^equired'read|^lg, papers, exams-, etc. in the^targe^^gua^, and others 
ooaq>kte requirements in English. Special sections of beginning langu^elawebtoi 
4esig)Qated for those students who have had no c<»itact whatsoever with the Ian- 
guage pr^viouslyt The^material is essentially the sanie,^t the psychdogicaf climate 
is kaa threatening for complete begiilners when they are not mixed with those who 
faiiTe had even hmiimal exposure to the language. A course caikd ^'^cial tc^ica**, 
was Added to the catalogue, permitting great fkxibility. Any suitable conht may be 
tm^t forgone semester without going through the curricHlum a jfproval processes. ^ 
If that course proves to be highly popular, new course procedures can then be ini- 
tiated throu^ curriculuif) cT^hmittee channeb. ^ 

Recruitment: the area of recruitment, the language department at Slippeiy . 
Rqck CoDege has found a three-phase thrust to be effective: recruitment of stu^^ 
dents to the coQege, recruitment of presently enrolled SRSC students to languagn 
programs, and recruitment of cormnunity members to carry the language message. 
Efforts to recruit students from the college population include, of course, the cur* 
'ricuhim moc&fications mentioned above; 0^ occasion, the department has pub- > 
fished aliK)chure descrilmg the semester's course offering in attractive terms. An 

_ ad in the student newspaper has also been suggested as a means for attracting stu- 
« dents to aiparticul^course or program. Radio offers another medium for sendin|[ 
out the message, iht celebrity tapes available throu^ ^CTFL and otl^er profes- 
skjnal organizations are being played by the campus radio station togethe«M¥it& 

, Sf>anish; French, etc. music. The station was only too happy to play any ihudc or 
. message we wished as long as ft was given to them already taped. 

^ ^ Members of 'the language department ain also volunteer to speak to facailty or ^ 
ij)edal-interest groups of other college or high school departments on She career 
possibilities for a student in those fields who is fhient in a. foreign lingua^. If a 
department or interest group refuser s^ch a visiCsend them a memo or.pubUah 
propaganda in the student newspaper to let them know what they missed. ' 

to small colleges in small towns, the term "student" is often associated only 
* with those who live on campus and attend full-time. Other possibilities tend to be 
. neglected. Why not offer to teacluipurses off cami^ in areas with an interested^ 

^ non-traditional studept population^ You might try such classes as "Begirming Ital- 
ian," "French Cuisine," or *Thc Soviet Scene," or anything else t9 which the com-' ^ 
rounity might be receptive. ^ 

Another in^resting program can serve to attract students who feel they have no 
time for language during the regular semester. Join with other departmj^k on your * 
campus and arrange for a group flight to Europe during the Christmas vacation or 
spring break. When there, split up into interest groups. This'yeac, for^jjlample, 
Slippery Rock stiidents flew to Paris. The French students^remained there for ^In- 
tensive Paris," tKe Spanish group traveled by train to Mfidrid for- 'ihtensive Madrid," 
and yet ariother group, under the auspices of the Physical Education Depvtment, 
went by bus to Austria for a course in skiing. These trips, for one hour credit^ weie^ 
open to anyone and no previous language study was required. We have yet to deter- 

•* mine whether these stude7)ts decided to emoll in language courses upon their return. 
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f For ita^tiog hi(^ school students, International Culture Day has been a great 

soooeta^^^&cfa ^ area hi^ scboob are invited to campus for a day filkd with brief 
cuttoal prograna^d activitifes, many of whidi arc pres^ptcd by the higji school 
students themselves. Our visiton watch foreign fibns and cartoons, sample inter- 
aatiottl foods, put on skits, watch cookin|g^moiistrations, view exhibits, learn for- 
^ Hff^ riaM^c Such a program must l^planned carefully and carried out with 
^ doia^fogeh. The number of' studenuWtending must be carefully mcmitored to 
avcdd unpleasant surprises! (Our first T>rogrpi attracted 400, the second, 3000.) 
Tbe International Culture Day has attracted the attention of the college administia- 
tion to the extent that sinular events arc^now being considered for other depart- 
^ments on campus. 

y ' VWU to area high schools are another meaiu of carrying your mcsMge to poten- 
tial students. Letters are fent to area high schools indicating the willingness ot the 
■ foceipi languid faculty to come to the school to present a program on some aspect 
oi foreign langw^e or culture, such as ;'A Walking Tour of Paris,** 'The Sp«iish 
Teenager,** ^'Our Italian Heritage," etc. These presentations may be made to assem- 
blies hnp'y classes, language clubs, or parent ^ups. For such a visitation pro- 
to be a success, the cooperation of the faculty and administration is essential 
H if Khedufcs of the members visiting schools must be made somewhat flexible. A 
J 6ee day is ideal. Budget stpport is desirable, if not absbhitely necessary. (The high 
school is often able to pay expenses.) A secondary, but very important be^t of 
such visits is that the college pio&ssor fmds himself back in the hig|i s^ool class- 
rdom ^A^m be can see Grst-hand how thin^ have changed4ince he graduated or last 
^ttght theri. After having stepped into the teacher*s shoes for a day, professon no 
longer eompUdn as easily about tfie effeC^vcness of public school teachers. 

Departmental Visibflity: Qosely related ^ recruitnient is departmental visibil- 
ity. As the language department becomes irwre visible, more people are aware of 
. the various programs being offered, md more take advantage of them. Everything 
pieviMisly mentioned falls'into ^hc reahn of departmental visibility. In ad^on, 
' \ ' the Department^of Modem Languages and Cultures offers many opportuifltiei for 
students and otter members of the community to become invoWed with foreign lan- 
^ - guages, Eadi spring a Language Conference is held for high school and coBege facul- 
ty, featuring an outside speaker fr^m some area of the profession. The hig^iligjit of 
tlie conference, hQweve't,b not the speaker, but the discussion group Wher^^eadiers 
' at an levels have the opportunity to share cotnmon concerns and suggestions. On oo- 
" caiioQ, hi^ school teachers demonstrate tg||gu^ that have been successful for 
them. Ccrmai, Spanish, and Rusrian festfl|PB^ beld for two or three days eadt 
Students e^ fUms, an interesting speaker, a dinner featuring tfte food of thr coun- 
try, a native dance group which performs and teaches the dances, and beer, Wunt, 
and German S(^. TheGermanfestivabarccspecially popular because of the large 
German population irr the area. 

A World literature Qub was also organized to introduce and cultivate an aware- 
ness and ai^reciation of literatures from other nations,. More importantly, 
however, the langauge department members, who lead many of the discussions, ar^ 
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gNa the opportunity to thiHe' before students and peers aliic?^ scholai^ho are * 
experts m the Httiatures u well is the languages of the countries. Too of^ cok 
kifues i£ other discqpUnes are unaware of bur literary expertise, anurmng th.at our > 
only coooems deal with the agrefinent of adjectives. 

At Slippery Rock, lansuage faculty meniben serve as advisen to the Interna* 
tk»s Qvb, ^riiidi is made ua essentially of the foreign students on can^us. This in^ 
vobeoieiit serm to identify\he language facility as peopk*'who are concetoed with 
foreign students u resource persons for sudi activities as Inteniational Culture Day, 
Spanisfa Ctub pr ogr am s, festivals, etc. 

Along with every other coU^, Slippery Rock has language clubs and language 
hooorary societies. Awareness that these groups exist is heightened by suc^activi- 
ties u international Christmas caroling around the campus, follov^d by a joint 
party; a Mardi Gras» open to the conmiuhity ; dining out in restaurants in neighbor^ 
ing cities vAkt feature appropriate foreign cuisines; pvtidpation in an Honon Day 
profcam with French poetry, flamenco dancing, etc.; and a float or bs^erjn the 
homecoming parade. ^ • 

The Humanities and Fine Arts Forum (a series of lectures and presentations by 
members of the college Hunutnities and Fine Atts faculty and invited speakers) is 
another area for the visibiBty of the language faculty as contributing scholan rath- 
er than as mere teacliera of that horrible foreign grammar. Long dominated by the 
.En^sh ^qxartment, the aimual program is nqw liberally sponkfed with tofncs such 
as *T)oa Qintjote Was Mad, Wasn't He?" "So!zhcnitsyn"-and **Women in France.** 
* If your campus has no such vehicle forbr^ative expression, ^y riot start one? If , 
ybu use k>cal talent, it costs no money and should, therefore, meet with little resis^ 
tance. Your organizing efforts will help to. establish the language faculty as dynamic 
and interested teachers, and scholars. When the language department becomes an ac- 
tive and vital force on the campus and tn the community, the prestige of the depart- . 
ment rises, enrollment increases, and danger'of cutbacks is lesseiMd. 

Other PuUidty and Public Relations Roys 

^ - A department is only as visible as its faculty and students. It is important that 
membeoiof the language faculty participate in campus-wide offices and committees; « 
attend ^ functions of other departments, such as art shows, plays, concerts, and 
sports events; aild socialize with the rest of the community and faculty in gourmet 
dubf, bridge chibs, at poker partielt and in Quarterback and Faculty ¥^meri*s ^ ' 
chibi. 

Publicity: Befbre and after each of the activities and programs described above, 
there must be appropriate, widespread publicity. In many cases the school has ^ 
service that will take care of this for you if provided.with the information. If^not, 
the l^iguage department must do it. If your school does nof have a faculty news- 
letter, suggest that one be startckl and then fill it witk news of your high school 
viMtatipns» language festivab, etc. Announce you^ programs in local newspqwrs. 
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campus newspapers, and over coopf rative radjo sutions. Put up posters m the 
witpatauket aild in tH^Uundromat. Give out certificates to aU students partiapat- 
faw in |ptera>ti^ Culture Day activities. Send letters to patents of students who 
come to sunHner live-Ins. Write letters to high school guidance counselors, callmg 
attention to the programs jvaihble. Apprise travel agencies of the availability of 
* your "la^uage for Travelers" courses, etc. 

Many of the pfo^wu and activities mentioned might not be practical for all 
campiues. With sornem&difications, however, most of the suggestions could be im- 
lAemented. ' Hopefully^ these descriptions will .suggest other even more valuable, 
exciting, and effective courses of action. There are many things that tan be done. 
The department that sits back and waits for the trend to reverse itself may not be 
around when it does. The time for action is now. The key to departmental visibil- . 
ity, student refitment, community invohrement, and summer programs js per.- 
Hverance, dedication, and itt,short, lots of hard w ork. . 

ACTFL KefityttPubUthed annually in conjunction with The Amet^af^ouncil 
on the Teaching of Fdreign Languages 

An Integrative Approach to Foreign Language ' o^tS 
Teachiii|(: Choosing Among the Options, ed. Paperback 9376-2 

Jaivi8,VoL 8(1976) " . o«o^ 
.^Perspective: A New Freedom, e4.J«v!., ^ 

V<4 7(1975) Paperb»clL9355-5 

The Challenge of Commumcation, ed. Jarvis Harjlbound 93 50-4 

Vol 6 (1974) ' Paperback 935 1-2 
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